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THE POLITICIAN’S PRIMER. 
REVENUE, DEBT, MILITARY AND NAVAL FORCE, POPULATION, GEO- 
GRAPHICAL SUPERFICIES, ARMY EXPENCES, AND AGGRESSIVE POWER 


OF EVERY STATE IN EUROPE. 





THOsE sources of error that render it so difficult at all times to 
ascertain the exact superficies and the population of states, are still 
more numerous when we seek to determine their revenue and the 
amount of their debts. First, we know nothing positively of these 
two statistical elements in all the absolute governments, where they 
are too often enveloped in the greatest mystery. All that we do 
know of them is confined to some documents, exact enough, it is true, 
but of an ancient date ; or to others recently but partially and im- 
perfectly compiled. They are, however, to a certain extent very 
valuable ; serving, as they do, as a basis to the skilful statistician for 
acquiring a knowledge of the total amount of the revenues, by com- 
bining them together : and by comparing them with similar documents 
of other countries whose finances are better known. The bouleverse- 
ment of so many states during the last forty years, the constitutional 
or republican governments adopted by so many nations during this 
short period, have enabled the geographer and statistician to calcu- 
late with tolerable precision the revenues and debts of a great num- 
ber of states. But this abundance of materials has been the means 
also of propagating a host of errors arising from a want of due care 
in their selection. 

To prove in some degree this to our readers, and to demonstrate 
how necessary it is to receive with the greatest circumspection the 
figures that are daily presented to them, we shall exhibit the contra- 
dictory estimates of some of the principal states of Germany adopted 
by the most skilful statistical writers of that country for almost the 


same periods. 














Conashieh L — Richard, Hassel, | Stein, Malchus, | Hassel, 
te >, | in 1822. in 1822. in 1825, | in 1826, in 1826. 

in 1819. 
Bavaria.....++./25,000,000 |20,000,009 30,600,000 130,258,000 34,638 000 36,7 91,009 29,946,000 
Wirtemberg..../10,000,000 * —_ 00 9,350,000 | 8,357,000 | 9,666,000 11 040, 000 | 8,357,000 
Hanover ........| 9,058,000 150,000 19,000,000 | 8,162,000 12,000,000 11.500,000 11,700,000 
PO atadanen 9,000,000 | 13 509,080 10,000,000 11,000,000 14,496,090 |13,500,000 11,000,000 
BOGOR. ccccsecce ry 000,000 1s 5. 500,000 5,278,000 | 7,890,000 | 9,170,000 9,466, 000 9,185,000 
ee 4,000,000 | 3,500, 000 6,000,000 | 4,997,000 5,816,000 5.816, 000 | 6,077,000 
Electoral Hesse,| 4,000,000 | 4,000,000 4,000,000 3,900,000 | 4,500,000 | 5,200,000 4,500,000 
Saxe Weimar..] 1,500,000 1,500,090 1,500,000 1,500,000 | 1,875,000 2,250,000 1,875,000 
RO Rinicnsced . ,557,000 | 1,557,000 1,550,000} 2,800,000 | ———— | 2,830,000 1,950,000 
Brunswieck.. 2,717,000} 1,800,000 2,250,000 | 2,500,000 | 2,000,000 | 2,965.00) 2,000,000 
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We shall now briefly analyse the numerous causes that are the 
sources of error in determining the revenues and debt of a state. 
First, then, there is the year to which these statistical elements must 
be referred ; this circumstance alone, paying a due regard to the dif- 
ferent phases of prosperity or misery through which a state may pass, 
presents results that differ in a most astonishing manner in the short 
interval of a few years. We shall cite Spain, whose revenues in 1802 
amounted, independently of those she derived from her rich colonies 
and from several other sources, to the sum of £7,900,000, whilst in 
the year 1789 they only amounted to £6,000,000. We should find 
the difference still more considerable were we to compare the reve- 
nues of that monarchy in 1807 with those of 1809. 

The estimate of the debt calculated at different periods presents 
still greater differences. The Russian and Austrian empires, and the 
Prussian monarchy, which now have all very considerable debts, had 
scarcely any before the first French revolution. In the short period 
of eight years, from 1816 to 1823, France augmented the nominal 
capital of her debt by a sum of 1,998,787,720frs. From the year 
1803 to 1815 our own debt was increased £491,940,407. On the 
llth October, 1824, the federal debt of the United States was 
90,797,920 dollars: towards the close of 1826 it was only 
74,000,000 dollars, and it is calculated that it will be perfectly ex- 
tinct by 1834. 

A no less remarkable difference arises from the mode of calculating 
the revenues. Some take the total amount of receipts, including the 
expenses of collection and of administration, which they call the 
gross revenue. Others, on the contrary, deduct from the total 
revenue the sums expended in its collection and the administration 
of the state. The difference between these—the gross and the net 
revenue, will be more or less according to the imperfection of the 
administrative systems. The states of Europe in this particular, as 
in every other, present the greatest differences ; for while it has been 
calculated that the expences of collecting the revenue and the admi- 
nistration of government amount in this country but to 1] per cent., 
they constitute in France a ninth part of the receipts. In the budget 
of the kingdom of Hanover they figure for rather better than one- 
ninth, in that of Bavaria one-eighth, and in Portugal one-third. 

In the compilation of a statistical table, which we are about to 
offer, we have given, whenever it was possible, the gross revenue of 
each state, because the expences of collecting it and of administering 
the government form a real part of the sums paid by the contributa- 
ries—they represent a part of the resources of acountry. But there 
are certain sums which appear in the column of receipts of some 
budgets of which the statistical writer ought to take no account, 
because they are only deposits or capitals advanced for the purchase 
of salt, tobacco, and other articles which the government resells at a 
very considerable profit. There are also several states where, what 
is called the state domains have an administration of their own, and 
the revenues of which, notwithstanding their great importance, never 
appear in the budget. We may say, that, in general, almost all the 
state revenues of the small states of the German Confederation are 
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more considerable than the public or national revenues. And yet 
some statistical authors and many geographers, either through igno- 
rance of this statistical element, or that they deem it better to follow 
the example of the respective governments of those states, make no 
account whatever of the revenues arising from these domains, and 
thus give estimates which differ in a most extraordinary degree from 
those of the authors who admit them in the budget. 

There is another difficulty which appears to us to have escaped the 
attention of many statistical writers, and of some of the most distin- 
guished geographers :—whether in a comparative table the consider- 
able revenues which arise from property situated out of their 
respective states, or transactions with other states ought to be included 
in their budgets. We are of opinion that it would be better to 
exclude them altogether, as they may be said to be foreign to the 
resources of the countries in question. 

The receipt of extraordinary means arising from loans, or the sale 
of public possessions, must be reckoned among the causes that pro- 
duce the discrepancy which we observe in the estimate of the revenues 
of states. Ina statistical table of Europe, published in 1818, in the 
Ephemerides Geographiques de Weimar, the revenues of the British 
empire were only estimated at 199,273,833 florins, or about 
£20,760,000. In that of Fredan, published in 1819, they amount to 
290,000,000 rix-dollars, or £58,000,000, and in that of Baron Lee- 
chenstern, published at Vienna in 1819, they are rated at 465,000,000 
florins. Hassel, in his Geographical Dictionary, published at Weimar 
in 1817, estimates them at 421,000,000 florins or about £43,850,000. 
Stein, in his Geographical Dictionary, printed at Leipsig in 1818, 
rates them at £57,368,691. We perceive at a glance that these great 
differences arise from the circumstance that some reckon as income 
only the revenues which cover the expences of the government, ab- 
stracting sometimes those employed in paying the interest of the 
debt, sometimes the sinking fund, and sometimes both ; while, on the 
other hand, others include in their estimates every source of revenue. 

Those states that possess colonies offer in their budgets another 
fruitful source of the most absurd estimates of their revenues. See- 
ing that in almost all of them the expences of administration and of 
defence leave scarcely any net revenue. Most statistical and geogra- 
phical writers made no account of them previously to those political 
revolutions that have changed the face of America. Others have 
included in the receipts of the mother country the net revenue 
arising from those distant possessions, while others again, have in- 
cluded the gross revenue. We ought not to be astonished if a table 
compiled according to these three different modes of considering the 
revenues of the Spanish monarchy should shew a difference of some 
millions. How much greater still would be the discrepancy of these 
results were we to apply these different methods to the financial 
system of our own country. It is for this reason, and taking into 
consideration the numerous difficulties that the estimate of the 
revenues of these distant establishments would present, that we have 
— not to admit them in the column of revenues of the states of 

urope. 
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Before quitting this important subject, we may perhaps be per- 
mitted to make some observations relative to the revenues of states 
whose budgets offer certain branches of the receipts, which we may 
assimilate to the sources of revenues of states that we consider are not 
in the domain of statistics. For instance,in the receipts of the kingdom 
of Sweden, we must take into consideration the considerable revenues 
which the possessors of military fiefs enjoy, either for the support of 
the “indelta,” or the unpaid permanent army, or that of the unpaid 
crews of the fleet. Very considerable sums, which never appear 
in the budget, must also be added to the general receipts of the 
Austrian empire, on account of the immense landed possessions of 
the government, which serve to support the numerous army of 
agricultural soldiers established along her military frontiers. We 
shall not speak here of the military colonies of Russia, because the 
extraordinary expenses which their foundation naturally required, 
has increased the budget of expenditure rather than that of the 
receipts. But the finances of the Russian empire present, more than 
any other state in Christendom, a host of direct or indirect revenues, 
of which due accounts should be made in a comparative table. We 
shall discover them in Schnitzler’s important work on the Russian 
empire, in which he has given, with singular talent and industry, the 
most authentic data that have yet appeared upon the statistics of that 
large portion of the globe. Certain particular revenues, says this able 
author, such as the fisheries on the river Oural, never appear in the 
budget, seeing that they serve to pay, or are assigned over in perpetuity, 
either to individuals or classes of men. Whole governments are 
sometimes required to furnish the necessary objects for the supplies 
of the army, instead of taxes, levied upon others; and the value of 
these are never introduced into the budget; besides, the rates at 
which the government receives these supplies, enables it to make 
considerable profits on the transaction. Labour in the mines, the 
transport of metals and of salts, replace in some districts the capita- 
tion tax, or at least a portion of it. Whole tribes, again, are exempt 
from it on condition of doing military service whenever they are 
required by the Emperor. Some nations pay their tributes in skins 
or furs, which are wholly employed for the use of the army, and 
which never appear in the budget: neither do the marbles and 
precious stones, which the state derives from its own domains; the 
cannon-balls furnished by its founderies; and a thousand other 
objects, that in any other country would swell the budget of expen- 
diture. In carrying into that of income the net produce of several 
public works carried on to the profit of the government, no account 
is made of the expense of transportation and labour: charges which 
for other articles figuring in the same list, are deducted from the net 
produce. All these different sums, added to the budget of income, 
would augment it considerably. And thus it is that so many objects 
of supplies, equipment, and construction—so many hands, which 
elsewhere must be paid, and which in Russia are at the free disposi- 
tion of the government, explain more or less the comparative small 
amount of her expenditure. If to this we add, that the public 
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employés are, it is true, numerous, but that they, as well as the army 
and navy, are badly paid, we shall be the less astonished at the 
astonishing contrast which the Russian budget presents with those of 
states even much less important. 

Generally speaking, the debt of a state arises from sums borrowed 
by the government either at home or abroad. But we must not sup- 
pose, as is but too often the case among statistical writers, that we 
can form a correct estimate of the debt of a state, even though we 
should exactly know all the sums it has received by loans. There 
are many other sources which may augment its debts—either by 
arrears of payment for services done; by creating a paper money ; 
or by putting into circulation coin much below its nominal value. 
And even then, although we know with the utmost exactness 
all the debts of a state, we should, in their estimation, arrive at 
erroneous results, if we were ignorant of the sums that had already 
been redeemed. As to debts, properly so called, there are several, 
distinguished from the national debt, and which, in some states, 
amount to very considerable sums. In fact, were we not limited for 
space, we might present the reader with a comparative table, in 
which the estimation of national debts would offer the same discre- 
pancies as that of national revenues. 

Persons unacquainted with statistics, can form no idea of the 
numerous difficulties met with in the estimation of debts ; especially 
if we take accounts of the paper money, which is really a debt con- 
tracted by the government to the nation, and the annihilation of 
which either requires new loans or new taxes. But, in adding to the 
debts of states, the sums which represent the mass of their paper 
money, we have been careful, in our table, to keep accounts of the 
quantity, that has been destroyed by the different governments down 
to 1826. Before the creation of the bank, Russia had not less than 
873,537,920 paper roubles in circulation; of these, in the space of 
five years, they burnt 191,109,420, and 44,768,230 in 1822; so that, 
in 1826, there only remained in circulation 595,776,310. The 
Austrian empire presents equally favourable results: the amount of 
paper money, which in 1811 exceeded 1,000,000,000 of florins, was 
in 1822 reduced to 78,500,000. Hence her funds, bearing 5 per cent. 
interest, which in 1817 were down to 48, have succesively risen—to 
56 in 1818, to 73 in 1820, to 83 in 1823, to 90 in 1826, and latterly 
they have gone up to 92 and 93. 

It sometimes happens that governments contract, at certain periods, 
considerable loans for the purpose of making some financial opera- 
tion, the execution of which may be retarded from different causes. 
Such sums, therefore, as are only received should be carried to the 
debit of the debt for that year, and the remainder must figure among 
the resources of the ensuing year. Thus, of the loan of £5,625,000, 
contracted in England by the King of Denmark, the Danish govern- 
ment had not received the half by the end of the year 1826. 
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TABLE 3 
OF THE COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF EUROPE. i ? 
4 So 
: ; Pr 
Superfices Population. | Mili | 
States. i nos} REVENUE. Dest. ilitary Re 
ne Mls. Absolute. | Rel. , ures, Gr 
a - St: 
West. Evrore. (CENTRAL.) | ai £. | Ki 
French Empire ...........-. 154,000 32,000,000 _ 39,506,800 156,000,000, 410,000 Sp 
Swiss Confederation. . - ee! 11,200 1,980,000 177, 416 000, | 33,758 Po 
Kingdom of Bavaria.......... 22,120 4,070,000, 184 2,800 3000, 10,260,000 35,800 ” Re 
— of Wirtemberg......... 5,720 1,520,000 266 800,000, 2,400,000 13.955 Ne 
— of Hanover.......... «»| 11,125 1,550,000 1: 39 1,100, 000) 2,560,000 13,054 3 De 
— of Saxony.. .......... 4,341 1,400,000 314) 1,200 000 2,800,000 12,000 Sw 
Grand Duchy of Baden........| 4,480 1,130,000 252, 800,000) 1,590,000 10,000 ; Gr 
nea of Hesse........ 2,826 700,000 248 500,000) 1,080,000 6,195 ig Es 
Hesse Electorals....... soeeee 3,344 592,000 177 440,000 200,000 5,670 Rr 
Grand Duchy of Saxe Weimer. 1,070 222,000, 204 197,000 651,300 2,100 Re 
— of MecklenburgSchewrin. 3,582 431,000) 120) 240,000 820,000 = 3,580 Ot 
— of Mecklenburg een . 578 77,000 133. 60,000 120,000 717 Pr 
— of Oldenburg.......... ... 1,880 241.000! 128) 152,000 — | 16530 J 
Duchy of Nassau....... oseecs 1,446 237,000) 2 233) 240,000 380,000 3.028 . 
— of Brunswick.......... oo| 1,126 242,000 215' 251,000 320, 2,096 Gi 
— of Saxe Coburg Gotha....| 731145, 000. 199) 100,000, 460,000 1.394 © fo 
— of Saxe Meinungen......| 691 130,000 188 77,000 320,000) 1.268 = | 
— of Saxe Altenberg....... 397,107 ,000| 270 ~=— 61,000 120,000 1,026 
— of Anhalt Dessau........ 261 56, 000) 215 56,000) 64,000 529 
— of Anholt Bernbourg .. 253 38,000/ 150 44,000, 68,000 374 
— of Anholt Keethen...... 240 34,000 142 25,200) 124,100 320 
Principality of Reuz Greiz. . 109 24,100 221 14,490) 211,680) 206 
~- - se aoe. eee ror | 6 0 000) 191 13,420, 72,800) 280 
a e t - | 
seer nae ciceB| 1B) Bho00) 1st) | To) 
— of Schwarzburg Rodol- 2! | | 
te gnome _ hewmen . 306 so | man 24,800 539 
— of Schwarzburg Son-} | me! e 
Seatbaptitia..* oe 4 sic reget “ae a nye - 
— of Lippe Detmold..... ae 330 = 76,000 230, 50,680 60,000, 690 
— of Ee Schauenburg....' 157 26,000 166 24,140, 41,360 246 
— bo — os eb: 7 haa 347 54,000 156 41,360 124,000 518 
—o ohenzollern Li eae! ; si 
aE: <+in.. 8 ee | 293 138,000. 130 mae 104,000, 320 
— of Hohenzollern He . | 
chingen.......... ’ | 82, 15,000 —_ 12,400) 26,000 145 
— of Liechstenstein...... ee 40 6,000 150, 2,000) — | 55 
Land ravate of Hesse Hom- 
wo 4... ener _ 129 21,000, 168 16,000 46,000 200 
Republic of Frankfort ........'| 69 54 000) 783, 65,300) 680,000 473 
— of Bremen.............. 51 50,000 980 41, 360 312,000 385 
— of Hamburg............ 114 148,000 1302-214 000! 1,600,000 1,298 
= | = pee eaeaes | 88 46,000| 523' 41,360, 360, 000, 406 
Lordship of Knaphausen .... ..| 13 2,859 220) 1, 600) 28 
Austrian Empire............. 194,500 32,000,000, 165 17,000,000 68,000, 1,000 270,000 
Prussian Monarchy... .. -+ee| 80,450 13,092, 000 162 8,000,600) 29,000,000 570,000 
Belgium ete Ciidsceccees tee) co : eer nod 277 8,600,000 aies 26,000 
eevee seeeseeese epeereese 34 « =" | « ( 7 
SouTHERN Division. — | a ceil 
Sardinia pecttteteeeeeeeaeees 21,000, 4,300,000 205 2,800, 000 4,000,000 46,000 
Duchy of Parma....... ...... 1,660 440,000 264 220,000 500,000 1,800 
— of Modena.............. 1,570, 380,000 238 200,000 60,000 1,780 


“9 ee ae 312 143,000 464 68,000 25,000 800 
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Great Britain........eee0-+. 90,950 24,000,000 
Eastern Division, | 
Russian Empire............-- 1535700 56,500,000 
Republic of Cracow ......... 5 373) 114,000 
Ottoman Empire.........-... 112,500) 7,100,000 
Principality of Servia........-. 9,000) 380,000 
— of Wallachia............| 21,600) 970,000 
— of Moldavia............' 11,600} 450,000 
EM I rr ... 11,800) 600,000 
Ionian Islands...... didininiemind : 754 176,000 


} 


308 


63 14,400,000 
155,000 
540,000 
240,000 
240,000 
146,000 


42 
45. 
39, 
51 


234) 


j 
' 
| 
| 


| 
' 


263 46,424,440 


37 17,000,000 





$s pulation, =| 
States. — -—| Revevvue. Dent. Military 
Geog. Mls. Absolute. Rel. | Force. 
SouTHERN Drviston contin, | | £. £. | 
Principality of Monaco........ 38 6,500) 171 4,800 - tian 
Republic of San Marino ...... 17| 7,000) 412 2.500 ons ba 
Grand Duchy of Tuscany......| 6,324) 1,275,000 302 680,000 -— 4,000 
States of the Church..........! 13,000) 2,590,000) 199° 1,800,000] 14,000,000 7,400 
Kingdom of Two Sicilies..... - 31,460) 7,420,000, 236 3.360.000) 20,000,000 51,510 
Spain.. eecceseecccose eseeee-+ 137,400 13,900,000 101 6,800,000/160,000,000 90,000 
Portugal ........ PG ones eseoees 29,150) 3,530,000 121 2,000,000) 8,000,000 29,000 
’ Republic of Andora....... ho ual 144| 15.000) 104 ot _ aes 
NorTHERN Division. | 
Denmark. ..ccccecccescscccs -« 16,500 1,950,000 119 1,320,000] 6,000,000 30,838 
Sweden and Norway.......... 223,000, 3,866,000 17 1,600,000) 3,600,000 45,201 


800,000,009 122,000 
| 


63,000,000 870,000 


_ 


| 300,000 


7,000,000, 11,800 


| 


Of the navies of Europe the following is a table, including the 
ships in ordinary, in commission, and building. 
under the head of SwevEN are chiefly gun-boats. 


The smaller vessels 

















NAVIES OF EUROPE. 
| Line cf | Small 

State sattle ‘rigs : ~ ees: 

States. Ships rigates | Vessels, | 
DN sca diisecteeeesee | 165 117 | 324 
sh «cess Wades a Ga a | 63 74 213 
DT itcnpedbans weaebilee 3 8 61 
SE a ee | 0 0 0 
ae waddetnel | 12 33 56 
Es ee Ss 3 7 
| rs |} @® | @ 1 | 
EN so cdaceen’ kesdes | oO | 0 S49 
Kingdom of Two Sicilies...... 2 | 5 10 | 
Portugal ...... a aerate at ane oe eel 3 6 37. CO} 
iach metas aantad ---| 10 | 16 30 | 
tan ec cedseboedstd'e . 4 7 14 | 
Sweden and Norway.......... 10 13 238 | 
Ch. «6 Segcthieantenwae we | 32 25 107. | 
Ps 6.50 60 veieconeccuesns 18 24 | 99 
| eae 0 23 COC 


Total. 


599 
320 
72 

] 
10] 
10 

] 

8 
17 
47 
56 
25 
261 
164 
112 


Or 


ao 


Not less difficulties are encountered by the statistician is estimating 
the naval and military forces of states, than in estimating their debts 
and revenues. In our table we have given only the peace establish- 
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ments of the different powers, with the exception of Prussia, whose 
army, by including the first and second ban of the landwehr, we have 
rated so high as 570,000 men. But it must be recollected that from 
her peculiar system of military organization, she could mobilize the 
whole of this force in a very short period. Holland and her rival 
Belgium have each of them at this moment a force of 100,000 men 
under arms. In Switzerland, too, from the late measures of the Diet, 
a force of 100,000 well drilled and equipped soldiers might be assem- 
bled in the space of twenty-four hours. But it is not by extraordi- 
nary efforts produced by still more extraordinary circumstances that 
we must measure the resources of a state. 

The annual cost of the armies of the great powers of Europe we 
find by access to official documents to be nearly as follows:— 








STATES. Peace EstaABLisaMenrt. | Cost. 
DA terktakecees sovceweue | 300,000 men £.3,570,000 
As dkbnod 6 60 cbeosccesl 270,000 5,000,000 
ce etertbvecs cesesed ee 870,000 8,000,000 
Ne cecinac's cc atll a ctu 410,000 | 10,358,000 
SE isd nn es sncccccne 122,000 9,029,968 
q WAR ESTABLISHMENTS. 
PIUsSid ossesecececceceeecsreeeeseeeseeseeeeeeseceneetees 570,000 men 
ee CER eee Sek sk Reesbeeeed ~=heb0eeee 500,000 
reo Udee Reet che 6 ceynsiabbdaendex eee 1,200,000 


The contrasts which the above table presents, are, on a superfi- 
cial view, startling, and to those unacquainted with all the circum- 
stances upon which are based the respective military systems of the 
powers, would lead to the most erroneous conclusions of their re- 
sources and military power. ‘Thus, from our table, it would appear 
that, for the same money, Russia can keep on foot, within her own 
territory, eight times as many men as Great Britain ; nearly three 
times as many as France; twice as many as Austria, and one and 
two-ninths as many as Prussia: or, in other words, that every soldier 
costs this country £73 per annum; France £25; Austria £18; Prussia 
£11, and Russia £9. But this calculation would be founded on an 
imaginary basis; for in the Prussian army, not more than one-third 
receive pay on the peace establishment :—viz. the army of the line, 
and the Cadres of the first Ban of the Landwehr. In Russia and 
in Austria, as we have already observed, certain sources of revenues 
that are paid in kind, and which never appear in their budgets, are 
devoted solely to the maintenance of their armies. No accurate 
line of comparison could therefore be drawn without knowing the 
value of these items. Again, allowance, and a very great one too 
must be made for the difference in the value of money in the respec- 
tive countries, and for other circumstances that materially affect the 
resources of a state. There is also a wide difference between the no- 
minal and effective force of the continental armies. The former but 
too often relates only to the Cadres. This observation applies with 
the greatest force to the Russian army, whose effective strength is pro- 
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bably more than one-third below the number we have stated it to be 
in the table. But when the Cadres of the army are preserved, 
possessing, as she does, such an admirable system of military organi- 
zation and recruitment, she would find no difficulty in filling up her 
regiments on a war footing. But to mobilize this force lies the great 
difficulty. In the event of a war not one of the three northern powers 
could put their numerous military machines in motion without subsi- 
dies from some foreign ally, or unless they carried their operations 
into the enemy’s territories, and made the war feed itself, or levied 
extraordinary requisitions on their own subjects, otherwise the slender 
resources at the disposition of their governments would be soon ex- 
hausted. Thus then it would appear that the aggressive means of 
these powers have been so studiously magnified that the rest of Eu- 
rope has, in reality, cowered beneath their imaginary power ; but like 
the optical delusions of the phantasmagoria, a near inspection reduces 
their colossal proportions to proper dimensions. 

While thus glancing at the military resources of the great conti- 
nental powers, and at their “ materiel” means in the event of a war, 
we are led to the consideration of what would be the position of our 
own country should any adequate cause oblige her once again to 
unsheath the sword. The question is one of the deepest importance. 

Were this country again involved in war, government must have re- 
course toloans. Our great superiority over the nations of the continent 
is founded on our enormous capitalists, our admirable system of public 
credit, and superior financial organization. But splendid as are these 
sources of national greatness, we may be allowed to question the possi- 
bility of rendering them subservient to the prosecution of a war. 
War would bring in its traces increased taxation, and burthens which 
the people of this country, paralyzed as are their energies by those 
already in full operation, have neither the capability or the will to 
endure. In our populous towns we behold the majority of our species 
struggling with suffering and misery, heaped together in miserable 
habitations that barely shelter them from the inclemency of the sea- 
sons, living on the most unwholesome food, and exposed every moment 
to the loss of even this, from some of those numerous causes that, in 
this country, oftentimes throw large bodies of men out of employ- 
ment. At the sight of so many evils that we cannot redress, then it 
is that we may be permitted to regret a savage life, where man dis- 
putes his existence with the elements—with the wild denizens of the 
forest, but is, at least, the master of his own destiny, and where the 
fruits of the earth, and the productions of the air and waters are the 
property of all. But how different the fate of the poor man in our 
boasted civilized society. He beholds around him riches and luxury— 
every thing appears constituted to charm and embellish existence— 
but is he hungry—is he naked ?—Every fruit of the earth, every gar- 
ment has a proprietor. There are laws, it is true, but what boots it 
to him that the scales of justice are held with an equal balance, and 
that her sword punishes with undiscriminating severity ? Politically 
he may be may be free, but socially he is a slave. That broad line 
of demarcation that formerly existed between the noble and the citi- 
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been destroyed in the debate by the appearance of a new element, 
deprived until now of all influence—the people. There no longer 
exist various degrees of privileged classes—they are now reduced to but 
two, or as, with aristocratic irony it has been expressed, to “ those 
who have, and those who have not.” The great question “ of the 
Poor” is now agitating the surface of modern society as violently as 
did formerly the question of Slavery the Roman world, when at the 
summit of its greatness. From these causes, then, arises an inability 
on the part of this country to go to war. All the aspirations and 
sympathies of the nation have taken an internal direction. We are 
aiming towards a higher freedom than even political freedom—at 
an organization founded on the wants of the people, and not of the 
aristocracy ; an organization that shall provide for all those changes 
which the effects of machinery have and may still further produce 
upon our social system ; an organization which will ultimately lead 
to a more equal distribution of property. It is round these points 
that the attention of the nation is now gravitating. 

Meantime England must resign herself to the stern necessity of 
abdicating her proud rank of the arbitress of nations, and see her 
foreign influence decline. That she has already done so, is evident 
from the passive endurance, the almost cynical indifference with which 
government has looked on the fate of Poland, and on what is passing 
in the East. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF THE OLD ACTORS. 


BY A SURVIVING SPECTATOR OF GARRICK. 


No. I. 


Ir was a rule of my family to let all the children see a given number 
of plays yearly, at each of the theatres, winter and summer ; by this 
practice we saw the most favourite pieces, and the most eminent 
performers, as they passed in succession before the public. In that 
course I witnessed the last scintillations of Spranger Barry, the once 
formidable rival of Garrick ; of Powell, who received instructions 
from Garrick; and of Garrick himself, during the last three or 
four years he trod the stage. I repeatedly saw him in several of his 
comic characters ; in tragedy he performed but seldom, and when he 
did the crowd was so great, and the avenues to the theatre so incon- 
venient, that, young as I then was, it was thought too dangerous for 
me to make the attempt. He was so different from, as well as 
superior to, every other actor, that I preserved his intonation, 
accentuation, and other peculiarities of speech, as well as his general 
mode of representing his characters ; and for several years afterwards, 
when the same characters were performed by others, I compared 
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them with him. This practice fixed Garrick indelibly in my 
memory, and left an impression which, though weakened by time, 
leaves me in a condition to say his equal has never since been 
seen. 

The theatres were to me a constant source of pleasure ; I saw 
every play, and every performer of consequence, as they came into 
view ; compared them with their predecessors at the time, and their 
successors with them, as they arose, preserving notices of the whole, 
until within the last twelve years, during which I have never been 
within the walls of a theatre, and in consequence know nothing of 
theatres, plays, or performers, as they now are. But having seen 
everything connected with the subject for such a number of years, I 
have thought it possible that extracts from my notices of the persons 
and things that have passed away, may afford amusement to some 
who are curious in such matters. 

The first play I ever saw was Cymbeline. Powell performed 
Posthumus ; Smith, Iachimo; Yates, Cloten ; Hull, Pisanio; Clarke, 
Bellarius; Wroughton and another, Guaderius and Arviragus ; and 
Mrs. Yates, Jmogen. Those who now look to the stage for, at least, 
attempts to imitate the costume of characters represented, will be 
amused by learning that Cloten, being the King and Queen's favourite 
coxcombly son, was dressed in a court suit, as near the fashion of the 
time as a theatrical wardrobe would afford ; it was made a la mode 
de Paris, of rich figured yellow silk, lined with blue; his wig was in 
the fashion of the day, with bag and solitaire ; and he wore a chapeau 
de bras, with a delicate small sword at his side. Caius Lucius, and 
his soldiers, were attired in something which the wardrobe-keeper 
sported for Roman costume ; King Cymbeline and his courtiers, with 
lachimo and Posthumus, in rich fancy dresses, which, in the thea- 
trical language of that time, were technically called “shapes ;” the 
three exiled Britons, with Posthumus himself when in exile, wore 
dresses of green, trimmed with fur, time out of mind devoted 
to countrymen or savages, of whatever nation they might be, as 
shabby scarlet coats, black wigs, and cut-throat Tyburn-looking 
faces, were the appropriate livery of bullies, bravos, and murderers. 
Imogen, in her disguise, (no doubt for sake of concealment), wore a 
Vandyke dress, made of rich sky-blue sattin, slashed with white, and 
richly trimmed with spangles and silver lace! Her man, Pisanio, 
no doubt to mark the difference of his rank, was attired in a serving 
man’s habit of similar fashion, but of materials more modest. 

This neglect, or rather contempt of costume, was invariable and 
universal. Quin, Barry, and all their successors, till long after I was 
familiar with the theatre, played Othello in a general’s full-dress 
scarlet uniform, richly ornamented with gold lace, the face as black as 
burned cork could make it, and a white bushy wig, which I believe 
the cognoscenti in such matters call a bob-major, though the citizens 
termed it a real “ Dalmahoy,” the name of a leading city dandy of 
that day, who competed with the courtiers for superiority in such 
matters. Jago and Cassio, conforming, as good officers should do, 
with orders issued from the War-office, dressed in the uniforms of 
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the same corps, proportioned to the difference of their ranks.* The 
last time I saw the Moor of Venice performed in this costume, was 
when Stephen Kemble was started at Covent-garden in the character 
of Othello, under the following circumstances. The reputation of 
John Kemble had been for some time on the increase, particularly in 
Dublin, where he was said to have displayed astonishing powers. 
especially in the Count of Narbonne, in Jephson’s tragedy of that 
name. The proprietors of Drury-lane theatre filled the newspapers 
with reports that they had secured this eminent new actor, by a 
lucrative and honourable engagement, to fill the first rank of cha- 
racters at their house, and the day was said to be fixed for his debut. 
Previously, however, to the arrival of that day, counter-announce- 
ments, superior in number, whatever they might be in value, 
appeared, stating that the Drury-lane people had said what was not 
true, for that the proprietors of Covent-garden, had engaged the 
really great Kemble, whose first appearance, in the character of 
Othello, was to be in their theatre a few nights before the other 
Kemble came out at Drury-lane. By going early, and sustaining as 
severe a struggle as I had ever before been engaged in to see Garrick, 
or afterwards to see Mrs. Siddons, when she excited the greatest 
curiosity, I got an excellent seat in the pit, close to the orchestra. It 
was impossible the house could be fuller: as many were turned 
away from the doors as would have filled it twice over. Stephen had 
dressed himself for Othello, in the scarlet invariably allotted to the 
character at that time ; his only deviation from preceding practice, was 
that instead of the white bob-major of Quin, he wore a wig as black as 
the cork had made his face. His voice was the loudest I ever heard 
from any human being ; there seemed to be no limit to its compass, 
and it filled that large theatre to its utmost verge; he seemed to 
think the great merit of acting was to speak every word distinctly. 
Henderson, who had deviated from the usual costume of Jago, by 
dressing in a blue frock coat, with scarlet facings, was eminently 
annoyed at the vocal energy of the debutant. On the following 
morning, the newspapers praised the new and great Kemble to the 
skies; there was a good, but not an overflowing house, the second 
night; the third was a failure, and Stephen the great was heard 
of no more, till upwards of twenty years after, when he became re- 
markable for playing Falstaff without stuffing. On the following even- 


* Macklin, who in his century played many parts, was, when they happened 
to be in the same theatre, Jago to Quin’s Othel/o; but the resemblance between 
them was too complete to make their agreement cordial. Quin, whose ex- 
cellence lay in keen, biting sarcasm, upon some occa ion is recorded to have 
said, ‘“* Mr. Macklin, by the lines—I beg your pardon, I should say by the 
cordage in your face—if Nature writes a legible hand, you must be a con- 
summate villain.” ‘To this Macklin, who knew the inferiority of his own 
powers, in what was the great excellence of his opponent, made up by the 
pungency of his fist for the acerbity of his opponent’s tongue, and knocked 
Othello down. ‘The hero started like Anteus upon his legs, and they had a 
regular set to, a la mode de Broughton, (the fistic hero of that time,) in which 
Charley would have been victorious, if Manager Rich had not separated and 
fixed them in different pieces, where each could have every thing his own 
way. 
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ing John Kemble made his first appearance at Drury-lane in the cha- 
racter of Hamlet. So many critics have described his powers, that I 
will merely notice his costume on the occasion. It consisted of a 
full dress court suit of black velvet; his hair was dressed in the 
taste which then prevailed; he wore a bag, and a cocked hat with 
feathers outside the brim. All the characters in the piece were 
dressed in the court and military dresses of the time. 

Every body, I suppose, has heard of Gentleman Smith, who figured, 
for almost thirty years, as the principal tragic hero, as well as “ the 
man of Grosvenor-square,” as Jesse Foote called him, “upon the stage.” 
I was personally acquainted with him, when he was an eminent actor, 
and some relations of mine knew his father before I was born. In Al- 
dersgate-street is a house that was built by or for, and once inhabited 
by, the well-known Earl of Shaftesbury ; afterwards it was divided into 
several tenements; one of these was inhabited by Smith’s father, 
who was a grocer, and it is remarkable that the last time I walked 
through the street, I saw the name “Smith” fixed in conspicuous char- 
acters upon the house in which I know the actor was born, and visible 
signs of the same trade being carried on within, perhaps by a member 
of the same family. If so, it is a singular instance of one family 
continuing the same business on the same spot for more than a 
century. Smith’s father had several children, and to this his eldest 
son, he made the following offer, viz., that he would bring him up to 
his own trade, and leave him in it, with capital enough to carry it on, 
providing for his other children in different ways; or he would 
educate him for any profession he chose to engage in, and leave him 
to follow his own course afterwards. The youth said, “ Give me 
the education of a gentleman, and I will then make my own way in 
the world.” When his private education was completed, he went to 
Cambridge, and when prepared to engage in life, he obtained 
introductions to Rich, at Covent-garden, where he made his first 
appearance as Theodosius, in The Force of Love. Barry played 
Varanes to him. Even in such company, Smith stood his ground so 
effectually, that he obtained an advantageous engagement, and re- 
mained a first-rate actor in the capital till he quitted the stage. 

In early life he married a sister of the dissipated Earl of Sandwich; 
his Lordship affected great indignation at the match, but after a time 
he relented, representing to Smith that, as he was now become a 
member of his honourable family, he should abandon an occupation 
that was so degrading to them. To this, it is said, Smith replied, 
“My Lord, the stage is my profession; I am fond of it, and it 
enables me to live with independence in the rank I have always held 
in society, and at the same time to support your sister with pro- 
priety, in that situation in which she has united herself with me; I 
am sensible of the honour derived from my alliance with your Lord- 
ship’s house, and would do every thing practicable and becoming to 
deserve it, but J must live ; yet if you will, in any way consistent 
with your own honourable feelings, insure to me for life the same 
income I now gain by my profession, I will sacrifice my inclinations 
to your pleasure,” The conditions were not accepted, and he 
continued on the stage. 
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The lady died early in life, and Smith remained single: within 
the theatre he was the associate of al! who preserved respectability of 
character ; but when away from it he left every thing attached to it 
behind. He associated, upon equal terms, with the connections he 
made at Cambridge, and others that were added to them in his pro- 
gress through life ; he never committed himself improperly with the 
public but once, and as there was something peculiar in the affair, it 
will bear to be related. Smith had for several years been the 
amorous tragic hero of the theatre, when Mrs. Hartley, a most 
beautiful woman, was engaged there as the heroine. They became 
lovers, of course ; at first in the way of business, and afterwards par 
amour. Every thing went on smoothly for some time, till one even- 
ing, while the tragedy of Henry the Second was performing, some 
misunderstanding arose suddenly between Smith, the royal Harry 
for the night, and his Fair Rosamond ; and at length the King, 
behind the scenes, swore he would not go on the stage, “till that 
vixen was discharged.” The lady, on the other hand, vowed that 
she would not utter another syllable of her part till he was sent out 
of the house. The rage of both parties increased, notwithstanding 
the remonstrances of all who were in the green-room, so that the 
curtain was necessarily dropped, and the audience dismissed. 

When Garrick ceased to be a constant regular performer in the 
general business of his own theatre, and Barry went over to Covent- 
garden, Smith was engaged to hold the first rank in every depart- 
ment of stage business in Drury-lane. He did so, not only until that 
theatre was transferred to Sheridan and his associates, but for several 
years afterwards. At length he retiredto Bury St. Edmunds, in 
Suffolk, where he lived more than twenty years, in healthy enjoy- 
ment of the gentlemanly independence he had obtained. His last 
appearance in London, was at Drury-lane, many years after the public 
had ceased tothink of him. King, in hopes of making a good benefit, 
wrote, offering a large fee by way of inducement, to request Smith 
would play Charles, in the School for Scandal, his original character in 
the piece, for his approaching benefit. Smith rejected the money, but 
came to town, and played the character to serve his old friend. The 
benefit produced as much as the house would hold. Those who 
were present, and remembered Smith when he performed Charles 
originally, saw but little difference between his first and last repre- 
sentation of the part. He died nearly at the age of a century, leaving 
property to the amount of eighteen thousand pounds. 

Smith's friend, King, became eminent at an early period of his 
dife, married, and plunged more deeply into dissipation than is 
common at the present time. He returned home late one night, so 
drunk that he could not speak intelligibly ; his wife, on searching 
his pockets, found them crammed full of Bank notes to a very large 
amount. She rose early in the morning, and went to consult Garrick, 
who immediately returned with her to King’s residence, and when 
he-had risen and recovered his senses, the friend and wife questioned 
him as to where he had passed the preceding night. He did not 
know ; he remembered having played at some place, and with some- 
body, but that was all he could recollect. The notes were now laid 
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before him, and he was as much astonished at the sight as they had 
been. Garrick now addressed him in the following terms :—“< You 
have thus obtained what, if you have prudence to preserve it, will 
render you independent for the rest of your days; and that you 
may do so (aielissinn a Bible) I insist that you do most solemnly 
swear upon this book, that you will never hereafter play at cards, or 
gamble in any manner whatever, even for the merest trifle. If you 
swear to do this, and keep your engagement, I will be your fast 
friend, as long as we both live; but if you break or evade it in any 
manner, or in the merest trifle, I will thenceforth abandon you for 
ever.” 

The, oath was taken, and King, who had always been active in 
performing his duty, became Garrick’s deputy manager and con- 
fidential friend in everything relating to the theatre. He grew 
affluent, purchased the property of Sadler’s Wells, which he im- 
proved, made money by, and at last sold to great advantage. 
{remember him living many years in one of the best houses in 
Gerard-street, Soho, at that time a becoming abode for gentlemen of 
consequence ; he had a country house, a chariot, with all suitable 
accompaniments. In consequence of having tried and proved him in 
every way so many years, Garrick recommended him to the new pro- 
prietors, as the most valuable assistant they could employ ; they felt 
that he was so, and received him as such. I was present when he 
delivered the opening address. Every thing went on with him well 
until Garrick’s death ; but shortly after that event King returned to 
the gaming-table, with energy increased by long abstinence. At no 
great distance of time, he came home one night at a late hour, and 
announced to his wife that the two houses, the carriage, and whatever 
property he possessed, was lost, and must immediately be sold to 
satisfy the fortunate winner. They removed to a small house in 
Store-street ; he lost the management of the theatre, and was now 
obliged to act for his daily bread, when he could get an engagement. 
His salary gradually decreased, and he was put into characters of less 
and less importance, as age and infirmities came upon him, and the 
last time I saw poor Tom King. he enacted the Grave-digger in 
Hamlet. 
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In the year 1827, I chanced to be at Cranidi, in the South of 

Argolis: The famous Suliote chieftain, Kitso Tzavella, was there 
with four or five hundred Palicari and some of his friends and per- 
sonal adherents. Civilities—for Tzavella knew the amenities—passed 
between us; and, in return for an entertainment I had given him, he 
invited me to a day’s coursing. We met at six o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and as Tzavella had promised me a horse, I made my appearance 
in top-boots and buckskins,—an attire rarely seen out of merry Eng- 
land, and I may venture to assert then for the first time published in 
Greece. At all events it was quite new to my Albanese friends, and 
as they had never known me but in the Albanian costume, they were 
as much astonished as a party at Almacks would be by the sudden 
introduction of a Sandwich Islander or a native of Timbuctoo. My 
spurs were minutely examined, and no one would be satisfied till he 
had pricked his fingers on the rowels. My servant followed me 
with an European saddle, which I had taken the precaution to bring 
out with me, but the Arnaout objected so strongly to having it put 
upon the back of any one of his steeds that I was obliged to give 
in. 
Behold me then with my buckskins and ops, dropped into a sad- 
dle, with an excrescence a foot and a half high, by as much broad 
behind, and a pummel rising eight inches before—stirrup leathers not 
more than a foot long at the utmost stretch—(I stand five feet eleven, 
without my shoes)—and stirrups of the size and shape of a fire 
shovel without a handle—the whole adorned and bedizened with gold 
lace spangles and bits of coloured glass to represent jewels. My 
knees were so fearfully approximate to my nose, that at every move- 
ment of my steed I dreaded a collision: however, I had a consolation 
left, which was that “come what come might,” there was no possi- 
bility of my being thrown out of the saddle. 

About thirty of the Greeks, all dressed in superb costumes of vel- 
vet and gold embroidery, were armed to the teeth—each man carrying 
two or more pistols, atayhan, and sabre, some having in addition a 
carbine or short Damascus rifle, and all mounted on beautiful 
Arab horses. We rode gaily along, each following the bent of his 
humour, now urging his horse to his utmost speed, and then—after 
flying like the wind for a hundred yards or so—suddenly throwing 
him on his haunches by means of the tremendous bit, which is used 
all over the Levant. In fact, putting a horse tothe top of his speed, 
stopping him in a second, twisting him suddenly round, and other 
similar manceuvres, seem to constitute the beau ideal of horsemanship 
in the East. I never recollect to have seen either a Turk or a Greek 
trot : for them there is no medium between a full gallop and a walk. 
I believe there are none but the Turkoman horses that do trot with- 
out being trained to it; these are very extraordinary animals—long- 
barelled, big-headed, ugly-looking “varmint ;” but, in despite of their 
want of beauty, they will carry a rider a hundred miles a day for 
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several successive days, working at the pace of five miles an hour, 
twenty hours out of the twenty-four. 

We were accompanied by forty or fifty men on foot, some leading 
the dogs, which were principally of the jet black, long haired, 
Turkish breed, far surpassing our greyhounds in beauty, but not per- 
haps equal to them in speed ;* others were armed with long poles for 
the purpose of beating the bushes. The ground selected for the 
sport was a narrow valley, plentifully covered with brushwood and 
shrubs, and watered by a small mill-stream that meandered along its 
centre. The only level opening into this valley was that by which 
we entered, the gorge at the other extremity being blocked up by a 
hill that ran transversely to the two which formed its sides, giving it 
the form of an elongated amphitheatre. The game-finders spread 
themselves in all directions over the plain, while those who held the 
dogs took their stations at its skirt, just at the base of its acclivity. 
The horsemen, separating from each other, rode a few paces up the 
hill, where they remained intently watching the operations of the in- 
fantry in the valley. Knowing that a hare, when pursued, will take 
a hill, if there happen to be one near, I thought the arrangement very 
judicious, and was the less prepared for the scene that presented itself, 
when at last the game was started. At the cry of “ Lagos! Lagos!” 
(Hare! Hare!)—all the dogs, and there were at least twenty of them, 
were immediately let loose ; all the infantry ran, and all the cavalry 
rode to the spot whence the cry proceeded, as fast as their respective 
legs and beasts could carry them ; and as soon as poor puss came in 
sight, the bullets whizzed about her ears in all directions. The first 
victim was the foremost dog: he was shot through the head by acci- 
dent, or perhaps “ pour encourager les autres ;” but, be that as it may, 
the hare escaped unhurt from twenty dogs, and a running fire from 
fifty or sixty small arms. She crossed the brow of the hill and was 
seen no more. At the end of the day’s sport the return of killed and 
wounded was as follows :— 

Killed. Wounded. 
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* There is a breed of these beautiful dogs in Scotland, in the possession of a 
gentleman of Aberdeenshire. 
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In the year 1827, I chanced to be at Cranidi, in the South of 
Argolis: The famous Suliote chieftain, Kitso Tzavella, was there 
with four or five hundred Palicari and some of his friends and per- 
sonal adherents. Civilities—for Tzavella knew the amenities—passed 
between us; and, in return for an entertainment I had given him, he 
invited me to a day’s coursing. We met at six o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and as Tzavella had promised me a horse, I made my appearance 
in top-boots and buckskins,—an attire rarely seen out of merry Eng- 
land, and I may venture to assert then for the first time published in 
Greece. At all events it was quite new to my Albanese friends, and 
as they had never known me but in the Albanian costume, they were 
as much astonished as a party at Almacks would be by the sudden 
introduction of a Sandwich Islander or a native of Timbuctoo. My 
spurs were minutely examined, and no one would be satisfied till he 4 
had pricked his fingers on the rowels. My servant followed me 
with an European saddle, which I had taken the precaution to bring 
out with me, but the Arnaout objected so strongly to having it put 
upon the back of any one of his steeds that I was obliged to give 
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Behold me then with my buckskins and ops, dropped into a sad- 

dle, with an excrescence a foot and a half high, by as much broad 

behind, and a pummel rising eight inches before—stirrup leathers not 

more than a foot long at the utmost stretch—(I stand five feet eleven, 

without my shoes)—and stirrups of the size and shape of a fire 

shovel without a handle—the whole adorned and bedizened with gold 

lace spangles and bits of coloured glass to represent jewels. My 

knees were so fearfully approximate to my nose, that at every move- 

ment of my steed I dreaded a collision: however, I had a consolation 

left, which was that “come what come might,” there was no possi- 

bility of my being thrown out of the saddle. < 
About thirty of the Greeks, all dressed in superb costumes of vel- 

vet and gold embroidery, were armed to the teeth—each mancarrying 

two or more pistols, atayhan, and sabre, some having in addition a 

carbine or short Damascus rifle, and all mounted on beautiful 

Arab horses. We rode gaily along, each following the bent of his 

humour, now urging his horse to his utmost speed, and then—after 

flying like the wind for a hundred yards or so—suddenly throwing 

him on his haunches by means of the tremendous bit, which is used 

all over the Levant. In fact, putting a horse tothe top of his speed, 

stopping him in a second, twisting him suddenly round, and other 

similar manoeuvres, seem to constitute the beau ideal of horsemanship 

in the East. I never recollect to have seen either a Turk or a Greek 

trot : for them there is no medium between a full gallop and a walk. | 

I believe there are none but the Turkoman horses that do trot with- 

out being trained to it; these are very extraordinary animals—long- 

barelled, big-headed, ugly-looking “varmint ;” but, in despite of their ! 

want of beauty, they will carry a rider a hundred miles a day for ; 
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several successive days, working at the pace of five miles an hour, 
twenty hours out of the twenty-four. 

We were accompanied by forty or fifty men on foot, some leading 
the dogs, which were principally of the jet black, long haired, 
Turkish breed, far surpassing our greyhounds in beauty, but not per- 
haps equal to them in speed ;* others were armed with long poles for 
the purpose of beating the bushes. The ground selected for the 
sport was a narrow valley, plentifully covered with brushwood and 
shrubs, and watered by a small mill-stream that meandered along its 
centre. The only level opening into this valley was that by which 
we entered, the gorge at the other extremity being blocked up by a 
hill that ran transversely to the two which formed its sides, giving it 
the form of an elongated amphitheatre. The game-finders spread 
themselves in all directions over the plain, while those who held the 
dogs took their stations at its skirt, just at the base of its acclivity. 
The horsemen, separating from each other, rode a few paces up the 
hill, where they remained intently watching the operations of the in- 
fantry in the valley. Knowing that a hare, when pursued, will take 
a hill, if there happen to be one near, I thought the arrangement very 
judicious, and was the less prepared for the scene that presented itself, 
when at last the game was started. At the cry of “ Lagos! Lagos!” 
(Hare! Hare!)—all the dogs, and there were at least twenty of them, 
were immediately let loose ; all the infantry ran, and all the cavalry 
rode to the spot whence the cry proceeded, as fast as their respective 
legs and beasts could carry them ; and as soon as poor puss came in 
sight, the bullets whizzed about her ears in all directions. The first 
victim was the foremost dog: he was shot through the head by acci- 
dent, or perhaps “ pour encourager les autres ;” but, be that as it may, 
the hare escaped unhurt from twenty dogs, and a running fire from 
fifty or sixty small arms. She crossed the brow of the hill and was 
seen no more. At the end of the day’s sport the return of killed and 
wounded was as follows :— 


Killed. Wounded. 
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* There is a breed of these beautiful dogs in Scotland, in the possession of a 
gentleman of Aberdeenshire. 
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Antipathy of David the Painter to Wigs.—I had frequent opportuni- 
ties of visiting David during his residence at Brussels. A friend of mine, 
Mr. P——, had requested him to paint the full-length portrait of his 
mother—a lady nearly eighty years of age; who, however, wished 
to be represented in the splendid attire she wore when first presented 
at the court of Louis XV. It is well known that David had the 
greatest aversion to paint persons in the costume of modern times. 
I have heard him say, that he had once intended to have exhibited 
Napoleon, in his painting of “The Crossing the Alps,” without a 
cocked hat, which might, he observed, be supposed to have been 
blown off by a gust of wind ; then, said he, the fine head of the hero 
would have been seen to much greater advantage. “1 will not 
prostitute my pencil in drawing falbalas, hoops, and powdered 
periwigs,” exclaimed David with violent rage, when my friend 
requested him to humour the whim of the old lady ;—* Sir, under 
somewhat similar circumstances I once gave great offence to Napo- 
leon, to the Pope, to Talleyrand, and to Cardinal Caprara; but not- 
withstanding solicitations, and even menaces, I carried the point. 
These are the facts:—At the period of Napoleon’s coronation, while 
the Pope was in Paris, I received an order from the Emperor to 
paint a large picture of the coronation.* I represented Cardinal 
Caprara, the Pope’s minister, bareheaded. It was, in the opinion of 
every one, a striking resemblance ; but the Cardinal, only anxious 
about his vile perruque, begged of me, in the most pressing terms, to 
paint him wearing it. ‘I will never consent to do so,’ said I to the 
Cardinal. ‘I have depicted your head as God made it, and I will 
not spoil his work.’ The Cardinal applied to Talleyrand, who was 
then minister for foreign affairs, and several diplomatic notes passed 
between them on the occasion. The former insisted upon appearing 
with his wig, and he assured the minister, that to him it was a mat- 
ter of great political importance. ‘The Pope alone does not wear a 
wig ; and it might appear that, in the event of the papal chair 
becoming vacant, he had some pretensions to fill it. Talleyrand sent 
for me, and told me that it was the Emperor’s wish that I should 
represent the Cardinal with his wig. ‘I do not care,’ said I, ‘ who 
requests me to put on his wig:—he is without one, and without one he 
shall remain.’ In order to conciliate all parties, Talleyrand sent for 
another painter, and ordered him to adapt a periwig to the head of 
the Cardinal. This was accordingly done. Napoleon, the Pope, 
and Caprara, were all satisfied ; but no sooner had his holiness left 
Paris than the wig disappeared—having only been painted in colours 
a-la-gouache, which a little water easily effaced.” 

I once asked David why he placed the letters fac. at the bottom of 
his pictures, instead of fec. which is used by other painters. 
“ Because,” said he, “ I consider no production of man to be perfect ; 
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* This is now at New York. 
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and by faciebat, I mean to intimate that the composition might be 
improved. Fecit expresses perfection—complete termination—‘ Deus 
fecit mundum.’” 

The Cannons of Austerlitz-—The column of the Place Vendéme is 
formed of the cannons taken at the battle of Austerlitz. The Duke 
de Gaéte, minister of finances, after a long conversation with Napo- 
leon on the resources of the country, requested his majesty to let him 
have twenty of these cannons. ‘“ What!” said the emperor smiling, 
« does our minister of finances intend to declare war against us?” 
« No, sire, not against you, but against some old worn-out machines 
that threaten danger to the men employed atthe mint. If your 
majesty will give me these twenty cannons, I will have them con- 
verted into engines for the purpose of coining, and there will be 
enough metal to supply machines for all the mints in the empire. I 
will, moreover, if it meets with your approbation, cause the name of 
Austerlitz to be engraved upon them.” This idea pleased the empe- 
ror, and he wrote to the minister of war the following order :—* I 
hereby place at the disposal of our general in chief of the finances, a 
battery of twenty cannons.” These machines are still in use at the 
different mints. The Emperor of Austria, when at Paris in 1814, 
visited the principal of these establishments, where it has long been 
a custom, when a sovereign honours the place with his presence, to 
strike a medal bearing his effigy. The name of Austerlitz having 
caught the eye of Francis, “ Nothing can be more beautiful,” said 
he, looking at the medal; “ the machines work admirably well. 
They are no longer the ultima ratio regum, but the ultima representa- 
tio regum.” 

A distinction witH a difference.—Talleyrand said that the difference 
between Louis XVIII. and his minister was, the former wishes for 
the happiness of his people, and the minister wishes for their property. 
(Le roi veut le bonheur de son peuple et le ministre veut son bien.) 
This is a witty play upon words. Bien not only signifies property 
but prosperity, welfare, happiness. 

A distinction witnout a difference—At the meeting which 
took place at Erfurt between Napoleon and Alexander, the latter 
did all in his power to persuade the former that he entirely 
coincided with his views, and that thenceforward, they were to be 
inseparable friends. One day they entered, arm in arm, the room 
where dinner was prepared. Alexander placed his hand to his side, 
intending to take off his sword, before he sat down to table, but per- 
ceived that he had forgotten to put it on. Napoleon, who had now 
taken off his sword, immediately presented it to the czar, and begged 
him to accept it. “I receive it,” said Alexander, “as a testimonial 
of your friendship ; and your majesty may rest assured that I will 
never draw it against you.” When this circumstance was related to 
Talleyrand, he said, “ Alexander will not draw his sword against the 
emperor, for a very good reason—he will very soon throw away the 
scabbard.” 

The Conscription.—Chambarlhac, who had been a private, raised 
himself by severe and cruel conduct towards the Vendeans to the 
rank of a general. He was so great a dolt, that Napoleon never 
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entrusted him with any command in the field, and he remained, 
during the whole of the emperor’s reign, in one of the military divi- 
sions—his duty being to raise as many conscripts as possible for the 
service. The heart-rending scenes which I have often witnessed, 
when the unfortunate youths were dragged from their families, and 
brought before this republican general, baffles all description. The 
son of a farmer residing in the neighbourhood of Lisle was drawn for 
the conscription. The youth possessed considerable talent as an 
engraver, and by his exertions was of great assistance to his parents 
in the support of a numerous family. A substitute was obtained at 
the price of £300. At the period I am alluding to, it was extremely 
difficult to procure a person to replace him who had been drawn. I 
have frequently known so much as £2,000 given for one. The sub- 
stitute for the farmer’s son was presented to the board, at which 
Chambarlhac presided. ‘‘ How dare you,” said the general, with his 
usual acerbity, “ bring such a man to me as this? He is con- 
sumptive, and can’t live three months!” “ Well, general,” replied 
the indignant farmer, “ that can be of no consequence, he is going lo 
join the army.’ The same general once addressed the 52d regiment 
of the line, which was about to proceed to Spain, and the following 
was the termination of his eloquent harangue :— “ Fight like devils ! 
If you are commanded to mount a breach, fear not wounds! Should 
you lose an arm or a leg, consider the loss as a gain—you will be 
raised to the rank of an officer on the field of battle!” This speech 
produced a caricature. A conscript was represented with a joyful 
countenance addressing a female in the following manner :—“ M 
dear mother, I am going to make a rapid fortune. I will have my 
arm cut off, and I shall be made an officer. 1 will have my leg off 
too, then I shall be a colonel ; then I will have my head off, and I 
shall be qualified for a general.” 

Junot and his Steward.—Junot, the Duke d’ Abrantes, was extremely 
kind to his servants, and it was well known in Paris that they robbed 
him to a considerable amount. “ They may take a few bottles of 
wine, or a few pounds of meat, I believe,’ said Junot, when his 
friends referred to the circumstance, “‘ but the real robber is m 
steward, and I do believe he plunders me by wholesale.”—*< Then 
why not get rid of him ?”—* It is of no use,” replied the marshal ; 
“ he is in other respects a good man ; he is attached to me, and has 
rendered me some services : besides, if I were to dismiss him, I should 
be cheated in the same way by another.” On the first day of the year, 
a grand day in France, the numerous servants belonging to the marshal 
came to offer their customary congratulations. On each of them he 
conferred a gift—* As to you, sir,” said he, addressing his steward, “I 
will make you a present of every thing you have robbed me of during 
the past year.” The steward made a low bow and retired. 

Fanny Beauharnois, Dinners.—The viscountess was in the custom 
of giving a weekly dinner to a numerous party. The fare at her 
table was invariably so bad that her guests were compelled to lunch 
before they came to her house. The dinners given by Napoleon to 
those whom he honoured with an invitation were, on the contrary, 
served up in the most magnificent style: his chief cook, with the 
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exception of that of Cambacéres, was the most celebrated artisle of 
the day. Napoleon seldom remained more than twenty minutes, or 
half an hour at table, and the instant he rose all the guests departed. 
« When I dine with Fanny Beauharnois,” said Lauragais, “ I cannot 
help thinking that I am exactly in the situation of Lazarus picking 
up the crumbs that fall from the rich man’s table. At her cousin, 
the emperor’s banquets, I endure the punishment of Tantalus, sur- 
rounded with luxuries, and deprived of the power of enjoying them. 
The difference between Napoleon and Fanny is this: the one is a 
potentate, and the other is a tate en pot—(a dirty scullion, or saucepan- 
scraper. ) 

A Proverb falsified by Napoleon—The emperor, when much 
pleased with a favourite, would sometimes show his satisfaction by 
pulling his ear in a playful manner. While conversing with Junot, 
in the presence of other generals, the emperor seized the duke by his 
ear, and pulled it with more violence than he probably intended. 
“ Diable!” exclaimed Junot, “‘ you seem to think that I have a sow’s 
ear.”—“ Come, come,” said Napoleon good-naturedly, “ don’t be 
offended. We will falsify the old proverb, and convert the sow’s ear 
into a silk purse.” He then presented Junot with a purse containing 
an order for 500,000 francs ; which, however, it is necessary to state, 
he had provided himself with for the purpose of rewarding his 
faithful marshal, who had just arrived from La Rochelle immediately 
after the convention of Cintra. 

Corn conducive to Patrigtism.—During the war in Russia, in 1812, 
the King of Naples gave orders to General Nausouty, who com- 
manded a division of cavalry, to charge the enemy. The horses being 
worn out with hunger and fatigue, the attack was unsuccessful. 
Murat having complained to General Nausouty, the latter answered, 
“I don’t know how it is, sire, but the horses possess no patriotism. 
Our soldiers fight pretty well even when they are without bread, but 
the horses will absolutely do nothing unless they get their oats.” 

A Common Occurrence.—After the passing of the celebrated Berlin 
decree, it became totally impossible to procure any colonial produce, 
and consequently the price of sugar, coffee, &c. was raised so exor- 
bitantly, that these articles were sold at the rate of from six to twelve 
shillings a pound. At this period Napoleon’s treasury was nearly 
exhausted. “ I want twelve millions of francs,’ said the emperor to 
his minister of finance.—“ It is out of my power to give you that 
sum,” replied the Duke de Gaéte ; “‘ but if your Majesty will grant 
twelve licenses in order to permit a similar number of merchants to 
proceed to England and bring back colonial produce, I can obtain 
the sum in twenty-four hours.” The licenses were granted, and the 
money was obtained ; it is a well known fact, that the minister also 
pocketed twelve millions of francs, as he sold the licenses for twice 
the amount that had been agreed upon. The merchant, although 
allowed to import colonial merchandize, was, of necessity, obliged to 
sell it, in consequence of the extortion, at a proportionate rate. The 
Parisians, notwithstanding the vigilance of the police, wrote lam- 
poons, and published caricatures against Napoleon and his minister. I 
was present at one of the minor Parisian theatres to witness the per- 
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formance of a man, something like the celebrated Mazurier, a kind of 
boneless, gelatinous fellow ; the farce was Polichinelle Roi: Punch 
is represented sitting upon the throne, but he has not a farthing in his 
treasury. While he is reflecting upon his situation he hears a man 
crying macaroni in the street: he immediately sends for the vender, 
and inquires the price of a portion. ‘ Three sous,” replies the latter. 
« Three sous, thou Arabian Jew!” exclaims the king; “ is this the 
way you extort money from my poor subjects? Come, give me im- 
mediately three portions for one sou, or I will cut off your head.” 
The poor man complains that he will be ruined, but he must obey. 
« Well, well,” said his majesty, “ you are a devilish good fellow, and 
I will now allow you to sell macaroni to my subjects for just what 
you please.” The author and actor were forthwith sent to the 
conciergerie. 

A Crime Unknown in this Country.—F , celebrated for his bon 
mots, had a brother who was in the church. One evening, while 
sitting in company with some of the most fashionable people in Paris, 
Talleyrand thus addressed him :— I believe you have a brother?” 
« Yes.” —“To what profession does he belong ?’”—“ He is a priest.” — 
“ How does he spend his time ?”—“ In the morning he says mass.” — 
« And in the evening ?”—“ In the evening—he does not know what 
he says.” 

Beautiful Cow for Smoky Chimnies.—When the celebrated Mdlle. 
George was in high favour with the public, the Theatre Francais was 
nightly crowded to such an excess that it was with much difficulty 
sitting room could be obtained. “ I have consulted all the fumistes 
in Paris,” said Daru to Talleyrand, “ and none of them are able to 
prevent the chimney of my drawing-room from smoking.” It was 
generally believed that the count had put himself to much incon- 
venience, by supplying the fascinating actress with large sums of 
money. “ I'll tell you what to do,” said Talleyrand, “ put George 
on the top of your chimney, and you may rely upon it she will praw.” 
(Vous savez que George attire tout a elle.) 

Religious inmenn~Bieiene de R. was said to be penurious— 
she had led a gay life—but when religion was ad la mode, she became 
a devotee. “ This lady,” said Cardinal Latil to Talleyrand, “ per- 
forms her religious duties with the greatest strictness.”—“ She is 
highly to be praised,” replied the prince, “ and the more so that she 
does not deem it a work of supererogation to take care of the morals 
of those who compose her household. I am told that she never 
fails making all her servants fast, at least twice a week.” 

The Schoolmaster in France.—A cockney detenu, who was residing 
at Verdun in 1810, kept a little shop: he took it into his head to set 
up a school, and in his window was to be seen a bill, on which he 
had written in a cramped, crooked hand, “ Learns to READ AND 
Waits !”—*“ That is an honest fellow, at least,’ said Sir James 
Lawrence, “ I will call next month, and if I find he has made suf- 
ficient progress I will send my two nephews to his seminary !” 

ed Biped.—M. de Jourches, an insufferable, bandy-legged, 
grey-headed coxcomb, the very quintessence of ugliness, bore a 
striking resemblance to the bird of Minerva. He was, one evening, 
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relating his amorous adventures, in the hearing of Talleyrand, and 
terminated them by saying that he did not believe he had slept in his 
bed for the past six months. “ He tells the truth, you may rely upon 
it,” said Talleyrand ; “ he sits all night on a perch.” 

Too Much of a Good Thing.—Madame Bacciochi, Napoleon’s sister, 
had invited Fontanes to an evening party, desiring him to bring a 
few friends with him. “ As many beauz esprits as you please,” said 
the princess; “ I am low spirited, and I want them to. make me 
laugh.” Half a dozen Parisian wits accepted the invitation, and the 
evening was spent in what the French term assauts d’esprit. When 
Fontanes was taking leave, the princess said to him, “ Wits, sir, I 
find are like roses ; one is very pleasant, but too many are overpower- 
ing—they make one’s head ache.” 

Milord How-dy’e-do.— Mr. W.., a detenu at Brussels, used to wear an 
enormous shirt-frill, and the French nick-named him “ My Lord 
Jabot.” He resided a dozen years in France, and the only correct 
phrase he was ever known to utter was “ Comment ‘vous portez vous ?” 
He would call a herd of oxen, un troupeau de boulli. Genders 
he never could comprehend. You might have knocked him down 
with a feather, when he was informed that a huge grenadier, with a 
long bushy beard was called /a sentinelle. It was he whom Mathews 
imitated when he said, “ I have been learning the language these 
twenty years, and yet that little French brat, who is not taller than 
my leg, speaks more fluently than I.” 

High Life Below Stairs——Jerome Bonaparte, King of Westphalia, 
seemed to anticipate that his reign would be short, and he was deter- 
mined that it should be a merry one. His revels at the palace at 
Cassel equalled, and probably surpassed, those of any other cotem- 
porary crowned head in Europe—Great Britain, as Elliston would 
say, included. <A gentleman, with whom I was acquainted, arrived 
at the palace, bringing dispatches from the grand army. He was 
dressed in the uniform of a French colonel, and the sentinels of course 
allowed him to enter without difficulty ; he proceeded through several 
apartments in which the servants were dancing, drinking, or playing 
at cards; he at length came to a large room, the door of which was 
partly open; shouts of laughter echoed from within. My friend peeped 
through the aperture, and beheld the monarch almost in a state of 
nudity, with his eyes bandaged, playing all sorts of wild pranks, 
hallooing with all his might, and holding in his arms a young and 
fair damsel whom he had just secured. The lady represented some 
nymph, or goddess, and like the immortals she was not encumbered 
with needless attire. My friend deemed it prudent to withdraw. 
On the following day he called upon the king, who scolded him for 
not coming into the room. ‘“ We were only having a little fun,” 
said the monarch. “ The Pagan deities, to get rid of heavenly ennui, 
would frequently visit our terrestial dames. We transformed our- 
selves into gods and goddesses ; my saloon was Mount Olympus, and 
the deities were playing at blindman’s buff.” 
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THERE was a time when it would have been the height of impru- 
dence to have bestowed praise upon the poetical genius of Shelley, 
or to have judged with lenity his frailties as a man: but Time has 
already done justice to the former, and the “remorseless deep,” in 
closing over the head of Lycidas, has now left no more of the latter 
for his enemies to triumph over. What a solemn and tender thing is 
Death! How many prejudices are laid at rest when their object has 
found a shelter from the bitter tempests of the world in the shadow 
of the tomb! Even those who waged fiercest contention with him 
when alive, seldom deny their tribute to the glory of a man of genius 
when he is at length gathered to the Kings of thought. The appear- 
ance of “The Masque of Anarchy,” and of some other touching memo- 
rials of Shelley’s brief career, will enable us to form a more correct 
estimate of his character and history than we could have done at any 
former period; and the more that is added to these remains, the more 
proofs do we find of his beautiful and mysterious genius, and the 
more refined traits of his amiable disposition. 

The imaginative literature of Britain was graced a few years ago 
with a number of writers, like Maturin and Shelley, whose works 
betray the fondness for German literature, which at that period was 
fashionable and which nourished the romantic ideas that agitated 
their brief existence. Of all these, the fame of Shelley is alone post- 
humous: for it is only since the waves of the Mediterranean have 
“wafted him to sweet Parthenope,” that it is generally conceded to 
his former admirers that he was a true poet. The reaction is strong, 
and the desire of doing justice to his merit daily becomes more and 
more extended. 

The few remarks which we have to make have been partly suggested 
by the appearance of the new and original portrait which adorns the 
Illustrations to Lord Byron’s works. It represents Shelley when 
very young, and does not convey an accurate idea of what he really 
was at the period of his lamented decease. It is to be regretted that 
no more autheutic bust or picture of the poet exists. The expression 
of his features was mild and good. His complexion was fair and his 
cheek coloured. His eyes were large and lively, and the whole turn 
of his face, which was small, was graceful and full of sensibility. 
The upper part was not perfectly regular, yet his expression was not 
unworthy of the Angel, whom Milton describes as “holding a reed 
tipt with fire.” He was a man of a feeble constitution, and of an 
ardent and ill-regulated imagination,—greedy of all sorts of novel- 
ties. This immoderate taste for whatever was new is displayed rather 
too much in his writings, and leads him often beyond the end he 
wishes to attain. He sacrifices all to theidea which ruleshim for the mo- 
ment, or to the effect he is desirous of producing. If he makes a smiling 
description, he multiplies epithets until we are lost in their brilliancy. 
He scatters a luxury of words which fatigue the mind in the same 
manner, as colours, too glowing and varied, fatigue the sight. If, as 
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in his tragedy of the Cenci, he paints hideous manners and atrocious 
crimes, he darkens still more the natural hues of the portrait, and 
strives to render it more odious than the reality itself. Yet the poe- 
try of Shelley is full of mind. In perusing it we feel that we have 
arisen into the beautiful world; his genius has been well likened 
to the old Church pictures of the Cherubim,—a winged head unable 
to walk the earth, but at home when soaring through the heavens. 
Such, however, was his love for nature, that every page of his writ- 
ings reflects the loveliest scenes of the countries which he visited. 
There is no modern poet who betrays such an intimate knowledge of 
Nature in her various aspects. The memory of Switzerland and 
Italy was ineffaceable in him. In all his books, says Captain Med- 
win, he used to scrawl pines, and alpine summit raised upon alpine 
summit, only to be scaled by Oceanides, with some spectral being 
stalking from peak to peak. Judging from the abstract and symboli- 
cal taste of modern poetry, one may perhaps be allowed to predict 
that a time will come when the works of the most imaginative of 
poets—the poet of metaphysicians will be more read and understood 
than they are at present. His poems, as Passeri said of Guido’s 
heads, “have an air of Paradise,’ and this characteristic element 
runs throughout all his works whatever be their subject. ‘“ The 
Masque of Anarchy,” lately published, is an instance of this, which 
although written in the familiar style of his “ Rosalind and Helen,” 
and intended to be as forcible and energetic as language could speak, 
is full of poetry and elegance. It would seem that his Muse, like 
the Delia of Tibullus, in whatever she does, and to whatever employ- 
ment she turns, is sure to betray the furtive grace which pervades 
her soul and animates all her motions— 


Illam quicquid agat, quoque vestigia vertat 
Componit furtim, subsequiturque Decor. 
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MILITARY ORGANIZATION OF PRUSSIA. 


Tue Prussian monarchy, in spite of her vicious delimitation, is, by 
her interior organization, one of the states whose influence on the 
political system of Europe is the most remarkable. Floating like a 
ribband over the surface of continental Europe, from the Oder to the 
French frontiers—Russia threatens her in the east and France in the 
west, while Austria, by debouching from Bohemia, strikes at her 
very heart. Warned by the sad experience of the past, and by the 
geographical configuration of her territory, Prussia feels that her 
existence as a state depends solely upon her army, and every faculty 
of the government has, in consequence, been put forth to bring it to 
the highest degree of perfection of which it is susceptible. Immense 
sums have also been lavished in the creation of new fortresses, or the 


improvement of the old ones, and on the repairs and construction of 


barracks and other military edifices. The new strong places are 
Cologne, Coblentz, Minden, and Posen; Stralsun and Smeednitz, 
which had been dismantled, and Thorn, which is so altered and im- 
proved that it may be considered as a place of a new creation. 
Immense repairs and improvements have also been made at Wittem- 
berg, Erfurt, Torgau, Juliers, and Sarre Louis, and all the other 
strong places are kept in an excellent state of repair. 

The Prussian engineers have followed in the fortification of the 
new fortresses, and in the alterations made in the old ones, a new 
system, which is attributed to the Prussian General of Engineers 
Aster, but the idea of which, is in reality borrowed from Montalem- 
bert. They surround the body of the place with a wall pierced with 
loopholes and embrasures, or with a revetement capable of resisting 
a coup de main, and they construct round this envelope forts or 
simple towers so as to occupy a sufficient space of ground for assem- 
bling a body of troops destined for an offensive operation. In these 
constructions masonry predominates ; there is a profusion of case- 
mated and blinded batteries, souterrains, and loopholed walls. The 
system appears to have received a complete application in the con- 
struction of Fort Alexander, which occupies the height of Chartreuse 
that commands Coblentz, a height situated between the right bank 
of the Moselle and the left bank of the Rhine. The polygon on 
which is built the fort is a square. There are two bastions over- 
looking the country, and two half-bastions on the side of the city. 
There are only three curtains, and in the place of the fourth, which 
would have belonged to the front opposite the city there is a defen- 
sive barrack and a loopholed wall terminated by two bastions. There 
are casemated batteries and souterraines constructed under the flanks. 
Before each curtain, in the place of the demi-lune in the system of 
Vauban, they have built a tower a la Montalembert. These towers 
have a considerable elevation above the surrounding ground ; they 
have several stages of batteries, the highest being “ a ciel ouvert” for 
guns of light calibre. These works have not properly speaking 
“ fossés :” the ground is regularly sloped from the crest of the glacis 
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to the foot of the walls. The walls are flanked by the flank fires. of 
bastions and by casemated batteries constructed at tha gorge at the 
extremity of each face of the towers. The communications with the 
batteries of the bastions and with the towers are subterraneous. 

The towers may be placed in three very different positions ; they 
occupy the place of the ancient “ demi-lunes,” or they may be posited 
as a “ reduit” in the interior of a bastion, or lastly they may be isso- 
lated. In the first case, they have only two faces like the ancient 
demi-lunes, and their walls are flanked as we have described. If 
again they are isolated, they may have two, three, and even four 
faces, and are closed at the gorge by a loopholed wall, in the centre 
of which there is sometimes a defensive caserne. Their walls are 
flanked, when they have more than two faces, by casemated batteries 
constructed on the middle of their faces, perpendicularly to those 
faces, and with which there is no communication but through the 
interior of the towers. When they serve as a reduit to a bastion 
they are circular. 

The destructive effect of artillery upon thick and solid masonry 
like that of the towers in question, would be rapid and decisive in 
their operation, but at a very short range, like the breaching batteries 
of Vauban established on the crest of the covered way. Thus, 
although a great part of the masonry of these towers may be seen 
from the ground in their vicinity, it would only be possible to breach 
them with batteries established at a very short distance. The author 
of the Prussian system appears to have relied principally on the 
action of artillery to retard, if we may judge from the number of 
embrasures, which in some instances are so near each other, that the 
merlons are not of a sufficient: width. The sap and artillery are the 
principal agents in the attack of fortified places, but in the defence 
artillery is but an accessory, and it is only with the bayonet that they 
are to be successfully defended. Should experience in the end prove 
the goodness of the Prussian system, it will not be owing, in our 
opinion, to the fire of its numerous artillery, but because it is adapted 
to the execution of sorties. 

If we consider the great roads and the fortresses which Prussia has 
constructed prospectively to the military operations that may result 
from a war with France, Russia, or Austria, we shall find that it is in 
the hypothesis of a war with the first mentioned power that the most 
important of these works have been formed. In fact, the three new 
fortresses, Cologne and Coblentz on the Rhine, and Minden on the 
Weser, have been constructed in the Rhenane provinces, and in 
Westphalia, Juliers upon the Roer and Sarre Louis upon the Sarre, 
have been greatly enlarged. ‘Two permanent bridges of boats are 
thrown over the Rhine at Cologne and at Coblentz, and numerous 
great roads have been made in Westphalia and the Rhenane pro- 
vinces. The principal great roads are, that from Berlin to Luxem- 
bourg, through Halle, Cassel, Coblentz, and Treves; that from 
Berlin to Aix-la-Chapelle, through Brunswick, Minden, Munster, 
and Wesel ; lastly, the road from Aix-la-Chapelle to Sarre Louis, 
through Treves, along the frontiers of Belgium, Luxembourg, and 
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France: the object of this last is purely military. Some of these 
roads traverse the dominions of other princes, but they are equally 
well kept up along their whole line. 

Prussia has, therefore, on the Rhine three fortresses, Wesel, 
Cologne, and Coblentz. She possesses besides Juliers near the Bel- 
gian frontier, and Sarre Louis near that of France, and as a member 
of the German Confederation, she furnishes a part of the garrisons of 
Mayence and of Luxembourg. Coblentz and Cologne are very im- 
portant places, because they command two passages across the Rhine, 
and may serve as a place of refuge to a considerable number of 
troops, and also, because a triple line of communication, by water and 
by excellent roads on both sides of the Rhine, would facilitate the 
rapid concentration of all the troops in the vicinity of the river in one 
of these places in order to resume the offensive. 

We may estimate at 300,000 the forces which Prussia could 
mobilise, supposing her finances permitted such a developement of 
strength. 


meiy Of Geta 3 sw ks 100,000 men. 
Kreigs reserve, (War reserve)... 50,000 ,, 
Landwehr, Ist Ban ......... 150,000 _,, 


The Prussian Minister of War spends annually about £3,370,000, 
an inconsiderable sum for the support of an army of 300,000 men, 
numerous fortresses, and an immense “ materiel” of war. The mili- 
tary institutions by which Prussia is enabled to keep on foot such an 
army, acquire an additional interest from being peculiar to that 
nation. 

Prussia is divided into military provinces, in each of there are re- 
cruited a certain number of regiments, the depdéts of which are 
constantly quartered in them. Every Prussian must take arms at 
the age of twenty years. A part of the levies serve to fill up the 
cadres of the army of the line, and the other part are classed in the 
Jandwehr. The recruits, who have been placed in the line, serve for 
three years, after which they are sent to their homes until the age of 
twenty-five, and form the war reserve: they may, however, be 
called back to their colours should the government deem it necessary ; 
but at the age of twenty-five they are drafted from the line into the 
first ban of the landwehr. 

The non-commissioned officers and soldiers, who, after completing 
the term of service in the line of three years fixed by the law, may 
wish to continue the career of arms, engage themselves for six years 
longer ; and if they contract at the end of that period another 
engagement, a higher rate of pay is allotted to them, with the pro- 
mise of a civil employment at a future time. 

In order to alleviate towards the upper classes of society the rigour 
of the obligation which the law imposes on every Prussian of serving 
in person, the government allows voluntary engagements upon 
certain conditions. Young men who wish to follow the military 
career may enlist at the age of seventeen in which corps they choose, 
provided they prove on examination to possess the necessary ac- 
quirements. Six months after they may undergo a further examina- 
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tion in order to become ensigns,* and it is from these ensigns that the 
sub-lieutenants are chosen. Those on the other hand who do not 
wish to follow the military career, obtain the authorisation of the 
government voluntarily to enlist on the condition of furnishing their 
own uniforms and equipments. But they must also pass the exami- 
nation we have alluded to; they are then only obliged to serve one 
year, at end of which they obtain a leave of absence for two years, on 
the expiration of which they are classed in the landwehr of the 
first ban. 

The landwehr of the first ban is a reserve in which only a part of 
the cadres receive pay. It is assembled twice a year for exercise, 
eight days during the spring, and three weeks during the autumn. 
At the age of thirty-two the Prussians cease to form a part of the 
landwehr of the first ban, and are classed, until the age of thirty-nine, 
in the second ban, which is a second reserve that is never assembled 
for exercise, destined in time of war for the service of the interior, and 
only marched against the enemy when the country is in danger. 

The rank of officer is obtained in time of peace in the Prussian 
service, but by undergoing an examination before a superior military 
commission appointed for that purpose, presided over by a general 
officer. The candidates are exclusively pupils of the first class of the 
schools of cadets or ensigns, and both must have obtained those first 
steps by passing an examination. Every soldier non-commissioned 
officer and volunteer, may be examined in order to become an ensign 
on contracting an engagement to serve beyond the term prescribed 
by the law. 

When the post of sub-lieutenant falls vacant in a regiment, the 
colonel proposes for the appointment to the king, the senior ensign, 
provided no charge of misconduct can be brought against him, and 
that he has obtained the approval of all the officers of his corps. 
Seniority regulates the promotion of officers from the rank of sub- 
lieutenant unto that of major. Beyond this it depends on the choice 
of the king. But in the artillery, in order to rise from lieutenant to 
captain, and in the engineers from second captain to first captain, it 
is necessary to pass an examination. Among the first and second 
lieutenants who serve more than three years, those who have 
most distinguished themselves in the compilation of memoirs are sent 
to follow a course of study at the military university at Berlin. A 
part of these officers subsequently enter the topographical bureaux, 
and the rest return to their regiments, but they are from that time 
eligible to staff appointments. 

Among the civil employments that may be filled by military men, 
in some instances the totality, and in others only a part are reserved 
for them, but they must have served a determinate number of years 
in order to be eligible. These employments are given according to 
their importance—to officers, non-commissioned officers, and soldiers : 
thus, the state has but a moderate pension list. There are besides 





* An = ranks between a serjeant-major and serjeant--there is one per 


ey: An ensign in the Prussian service is therefore a non-commissioned 
officer. 
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other advantages resulting, for with the perspective of obtaining 
these situations, the nation retains under arms non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers whom she would otherwise have lost, at the 
moment when they were scarcely formed. Consideration is likewise 
given to the profession of arms, and the army is attached to the 
government by new ties, and a sort of fraternity is established be- 
tween the military and civil services, instead of a spirit of jealousy 
and rivalry. 

The officers of the landwehr are composed mostly of officers of the 
line who have quitted the service to look after their own affairs, and 
who are almost all landéd proprietors in the circle in which their 
battalion is recruited. When there is not a sufficient number of 
officers of this class, the rank of sub-lieutenant is given to non-com- 
missioned officers and soldiers of the landwehr who had previously 
served as volunteers in the line, but they must undergo an examina- 
tion, and be approved of by the officers of the corps. Seniority 
regulates the promotion of all officers in this branch of the service. 

he Prussian army possesses most excellent cadres ; her officers 
are attached to public life by the social position of their families, for 
in the examination they undergo they must not only prove theme 
selves proficient in all the requisite branches of study, but also that 
they possess a fortune to support the rank to which they aspire. The 
Prussian officers are in point of education on a level with the highest 
classes of society: in a military point of view this would be indif- 
ferent, but in a political point of view it is of vast importance. Such 
are the advantages of the Prussian system—let us now contemplate 
the reverse of the picture. 

The organisation of the Prussian army requires in the heads of this 
army an unceasing surveillance, and in the officers of the line and of 
the landwehr who receive pay an unrelenting vigilance. The sol- 
diers of the army of the line are too young, totally unaccustomed to 
the fatigues of the march and the privations of the “ bivouac’—full 
a third of them must be looked upon in the light of recruits ; such a 
state of things is of course highly prejudicial to the efficiency of the 
special arms, especially of the artillery. The organization of the 
landwehr is exempt from this inconvenience ; but the soldiers of 
which it is composed have contracted on entering again into the 
bosom of civil life, interests, habits, and customs, that render their 
military duties extremely irksome ; again, they are almost all married, 
and this circumstance alone is sufficient to prevent their becoming 
good soldiers. Lastly, it is very difficult to maintain a strict dis- 
cipline in corps that are only assembled during some weeks every 
year, and composed of free citizens, who, during the remainder of the 

ear, have occupations and interests of their own. 

Should the conduct of the Prussian army in the war of 1813 and 
1814 be cited in support of the goodness of these institutions, we shall 
answer that in consequence of the astounding evils which Napoleon 
heaped upon Prussia, that it was not only Prussia but every Prussian 
who made war on him. Ages may elapse before the like occurs 
again, and when the recollection of these evils shall have become ob- 
literated, it will perhaps be difficult to mobilise the landwehr for any 
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other service than that of the interior, and even now the government 
would with difficulty obtain its active co-operation in a war unpopular 
with the majority of the nation. 

There likewise exists a great difficulty, in the event of a serious 
war, that would necessitate the calling out of the war reverse and the 
mobilization of the landwehr, of reaping every possible advan- 
tage of the Prussian army. This difficulty arises from the enormous 
disproportion between the expenses of the army on the peace and 
war establishment, a difference of such magnitude that unless Prussia 
were subsidized, or could carry the war into her adversary’s terri- 
tory, or levied extensive requisitions upon her own peas ay which 
they are not in a condition to bear, the treasure amassed by the go- 
vernment, and the money she might raise by loans, would be soon 
exhausted. 

The landwehr has evidently been organized to resist an invasion, 
and sustain a defensive warfare; but Prussia would with difficulty 
reap all the advantages she expects from this organization, if the war 
were protracted, not only on account of the expense which she is not 
in a condition to support, but owing to the difficulty of maintaining 
discipline in such a militia, fighting on their own territory, and per- 
haps even of preventing them deserting. On the other hand, this 
militia would render almost the same service as the line, were the 
war carried into the enemy’s territory ; there discipline would resume 
its empire, and desertion to the interior of their own country be ex- 
tremely difficult. The military institutions of Prussia have never yet 
been sufficiently tried: the first serious war which that power will 
have to sustain will teach us if their advantages counterbalance their 
inconveniences. 

Prussia, for the administration and organization of the army, is 
divided into eight provinces. ‘To every province there is a military 
chief, having at least the rank of lieutenant-general, bearing the title 
of military commandant. The general officer concerts with the 
superior president on every affair in which their common intervention 
is necessary, such as the recruiting, movements of the troops, the 
billets, &c. The corps d’armée, which each province is obliged to 
recruit, is composed of two divisions, each of which is composed of 
one brigade of infantry of the line, one brigade of cavalry, one bri- 
gade of infantry, and six squadrons of the landwehr; one brigade of 
artillery, to which is attached three batteries of six guns, twelve- 
ager and two ten-inch howitzers ; three batteries of horse artil- 

ery of six guns, twelve-pounders, and two seven-inch howitzers ; 
one battery of eight seven-inch howitzers ; five batteries of foot artil- 
lery, each of six guns, six-pounders, and two seven-inch howitzers ; 
one detachment of pioneers, one detachment of rifles, one battalion 
and one squadron of the landwehr of reserve, six garrison companies, 
two companies of invalids, and a detachment of gens-d’armerie. 

The province is divided into arrondisemens or circles, each of 
which furnishes a battalion ; and these arrondisemens are subdivided 
into cub-arrondisemens, each of which furnishes a company. The 
recruiting of the cavalry of the landwehr cannot however be effected 
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with the same regularity, because men fit for this arm are not found 
in proportion to the population, and all the localities are not equally 
provided with horses fit for the service of cavalry. However, as 
nearly as it can be done, every arrondisement furnishes a squadron. 
The cannoneers of the landwehr are incorporated in the companies of 
infantry ; they are assembled by companies once a year, and exercised 
by artillery officers. 

There is in every regency a general officer, or a superior officer, 
inspector of landwehr, who concerts with the civil authorities as to 
all that concerns their organization, their instruction, &c. The re- 
cruiting of the line is executed by a commission composed of the 
Landrath, or of the burgomaster of the large towns, of the major of 
the landwehr, and two notables of every circle. 

The peace establishment of a regiment of infantry is one colonel, a 
lieutenant-colonel, three majors, one paymaster, sixty-four officers, 
one hundred and forty non-commissioned officers, thirty-six musicians, 
two physicians, twelve surgeons, and 1440 rank and file. A detach- 
ment of chasseurs is composed of two captains, two first lieutenants, 
seven second lieutenants, one surgeon, and one hundred and ninety 
soldiers. 

The strength of a regiment of cavalry is one colonel, or lieutenant- 
colonel, one paymaster, four captains, sixteen lieutenants, forty-eight 
non-commissioned officers, four hundred and forty troopers, one phy- 
sician, and four surgeons. 

A company of foot artillery is composed of four officers, twelve 
non-commissioned officers, sixteen bombadiers, and sixty privates. 
The company of horse artillery is of the same strength. A company 
of pioneers in time of peace is only one hundred strong. 

The uniform of the Prussian army is dark blue turned up with 
red. The cuirassiers wear white and the hussars sky blue. The 
greatest attention is paid to the cut of the uniforms, which are admi- 
rably made, and the whole equipment of the soldier is simple and in 
the best military taste. Twice a year camps of instruction are formed, 
when the troops have an opportunity of manceuvring en masse, and 
of combining the evolutions of the three arms to every variety of 
ground : it is here that a knowledge of the coup d’ail is to be acquired. 
In fact, in no country in Europe are the military sciences more 
studiously cultivated or more advanced than in Prussia. 
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« Wuar can ail the poor man? Surely, surely, Fortune hath suf- 
ficiently bastinadoed him—hath amply wreaked her vengeance on 
his physical nature. There needs no mental sting, no bruised heart, 
to complete the misery of his destiny. Or is it guilt—is it the recol- 
lection of some terrible crime—some awful act, that in its appalling 
circumstances continues to be present to him? Who knows, but, 
maddened by hunger, sneered at by a heartless world, reproached, 
goaded, cast aside as a poor despised remnant of humanity, he may 
have imbrued his hands in his fellow-creature’s blood! And now, it 
may be at this very moment, the eye of his victim may be glaring 
upon him ; he may hear the blood of the dying rushing in his ears— 
may feel at his fingers’ ends the last workings of the gasping throat! 
All the recollections of this horror may envelope him as a cloak! 
Alas, we are fearful and mysterious creatures !” 

The scene of the above speculations was Bond-street ; the specu- 
lator Mr. John Spasm; the subject of his doubts and fears a wretched 
looking man, who, handling the badge of his profession—a broom— 
followed with a dolorous whine those forgetful pedestrians who 
passed his crossing, yet paid not. Mr. en was one of those men 
who could not only see very far into a mill-stone, but, helped out a 
little by his imagination, could absolutely perceive what was doing 
there ; what creatures were lodged in it; what were their affinities, 
their feuds, their affections. It was his passion to “ pluck out the 
heart of a mystery.” He was a great discoverer—he could detect 
hints in a rush—could shear hogs for their wool. 

Let us, however, do Spasm justice: he sometimes encountered an 
extraordinary secret, and it must be confessed the present subject of 
his inquiry bade fairly to repay his curiosity. The sweeper had 
neither shoes nor stockings ; his trowsers had much ado to pass for 
respectable, and in truth his coat, as Wordsworth says of his nutting 
jerkin, was “ more ragged than need was.” His face seemed wan 
with continued anxiety. There wanted not the extraordinary acumen 
of Mr. Spasm to discover in it either the lineaments of a guilty or 
an oppressed man. You may pass—that is, if they are not very assi- 
duous—every crossing-sweeper in the metropolis ; but not the sweeper 
of Bond-street, that is, if your journey lies that way about the time 
of the sun’s meridian, an hour before or after :—him, unless you are 
often travelling from Dan to Beersheba, you must note. Never did 
countenance betray more continual or deeper wailing. Is the man 
possessed? Hath he sold himself to our arch-enemy, who, lawyer- 
like, hath juggled him? There have been mysterious persons ot the 
tribe of crossing-sweepers—witness that well-authenticated legend of 
the sweeper who, having for a quarter of a century received a penny 
per day from a merchant, refunded all with an enormous addition to 
the sum, to assist his once thriving benefactor. Or—the cost is but a 
shilling—let any sceptic wend his way to Doctors’ Commons, and 
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long year swept from Waithman’s corner to Ludgate-hill, “ being 
of sound mind,” left, we forget how many hundred pounds, as a por- 
tion to Miss W.! In truth, there have been strange doings among 
sweepers: it behoves us to keep an eye on every man with a broom. 

Let us return to Bond-street—there is the subject of our paper, 
with the same restless visage ; and there is Mr. Spasm, eyeing him 
with a mixed feeling of sympathy and curiosity. Observe the men- 
dicant’s face ; mark his large, black eye—how anxiously it glances at 
every customer entering yon butcher’s shop: he half quits his sup- 
plicating tone, and lets the passenger, unprayed, pass on, at every new 
arrival. ‘There—another servant-maid—he glances at her, watches 
her like an ogre ; rivets his eyes upon her ; the butcher’s man enters 
into new orders. All the stronger passions seem to animate the 
sweeper’s visage ; fear, suspense, a hundred different emotions ripple 
his face—the butcher’s men exeunt with their loaded trays, and take 
no note of him. Again he sinks into comparative composure. Mr. 
Spasm is about to cross the path; the sweeper, with one eye still 
watching the other side of the road, approaches him—doffs his hat— 
begs. Mr. Spasm plunges his hand into his pocket, and drops some 
halfpence—into the hand of the sweeper?—No! For at that critical 
instant, unmindful of his loss, the sweeper, making but two steps of the 
crossing and pavement, leapt like a tiger into the butcher’s shop ; he 
urged his way through a crowd of customers to the tradesman him- 
self, uttered the emphatic monosyllable—* THERE!” and again re- 
sumed his station in the road. 

Mr. Spasm rushed at once into the shop :— Heavens! Mr. Gib- 
letts! what is on the poor creature’s mind—what has the miserable 
man done?” 

* Done ?” 

“ I have watched that poor sweeper these two hours! His eye has 
never been off your customers ; and, but this instant, he let my half- 
pence roll into the road, to rush here, exclaim ‘ There,’ and again 
vanish! What is it all about?” 

« About a rump of beef.—You see, Mr. Besom is very particular 
in his cut—Bill, take this pound-and-a-half of steaks to the Blue Lion 
—he likes it not too near nor too far, but just in the middle. So you 
see, with one eye he watches my customers, and with the other his 
own. When my knife gets to his particular cut, all he has to do is 
to cry ‘ There,’ and it’s done. Very particular in his cut, sir !” 

“ Cut—and is this the meaning of his anxious looks—his—Why I 
declare he’s gone !” 

“« Gone to the Blue Lion, sir.”’ 
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Somx idea of the merits of Goéthe may be formed by a glance at 
the list of his multitudinous works. These consist of lyrical poems 
of different descriptions ; natural, sentimental, and caustic epigrams ; 
songs of a light and cheerful description ; others full of the most pro- 
found feeling, hiding under a thin veil the most earnest seriousness ; 
elegies after the ancient and modern taste ; odes which deserve to be 
reckoned among the loftiest productions of that kind of writing ; 
romances and ballads, some gay and some sad ; Idylls, full of grace, 
tenderness, and depth of feeling ; three romances, each ina different 
tone, style, and spirit: —Werther, lyrical and sentimental ; Wilhelm 
Meister, natural and epic ; the Apprenticeship, tragical ; tragedies, 
in each of which a different inspiration pervades, and which it is dif- 
ficult to imagine the productions of the same mind :—Gotz von Ber- 
lichingen, full of true-hearted ancient German simplicity, but also 
strength and dignity; a Shakesperian composition, wild as the 
German mountain, yet with a unity of design and effect like the 
straggling domes and spires of Strasburgh cathedral ; Egmont, 
breathing more of the south, seeming at times to overstep all truth 
and nature, and to wander into the fantastic ; Clavigo, in his bour- 
geois sphere, transplanted from the French tragic theatre ; Iphigenia, 
full of Grecian ideality ; Tasso, of Italian warmth and mi dness, of 
grace and tenderness, and yet not devoid of power and dignity ; 
Eugenia, with its polish and metaphysical analysis ; Faust, in which 
he is supposed to have reached the summit of his power ; The Acces- 
sory ; The Humour of Lovers, so true to the French comic stage ; 
Stella, with its southern glow ; the Sisters with their German cor- 
diality ; Erwin and Elmira, with their romantic flights ; The Triumph 
of Sentiment, with its wit and wonderful force of truth; The Fan- 
tastical Lila; the singular Claudine von Villa Bella ; The Pastoral, 
Serand Vatchj ; The Artist’s Pilgrimage and Apotheosis, so unpre- 
tending, and yet so deep and full of meaning ; Paleophron and 
Eoterpe, &c. He has left specimens of the drama in all its forms, 
and yet as an epic writer Goéthe is by no means contemptible ; as 
witness, in addition to his three romances above-mentioned, his 
Homeric epic, Herman and Dorothea, or the Fragment of Achilleis, 
or his smaller poetical tales and descriptions in the manner of Hans 
Sachsen. That no field of poetry might remain unattempted by him, 
he next appears as a didactic poet, in his epistles after the manner of 
Horace. Such and so various has Goéthe been as a poet ; but what 
has he not also done for art and its improvement in his several 
writings, more especially in his Appendix to Benvenuto Cellini’s 
Memoirs ; his strictures upon Winkelman and his times ; in his letters 
from Italy ; and in his correspondence with Meyer as a Weimar 
amateur! Among his heterogeneous labours he has a work upon the 
Metamorphoses of Plants, and a valuable treatise upon Optics and 
Colours. That he should have written upon a legal subject was by 
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no means remarkable in a Doctor of Laws, but we may well be sur- 

rised at his letters upon the Revelations and other theological sub- 
jects, which have had such influence over the opinions of certain 
schools of Catholic philosophers in Germany. 

His Roman Elegies or Erotics are as sweet and elegant as Pe- 
trarch, and as luscious as Catullus; his hexameters and penta- 
meters move with an ease and grace which remind us of Ovid, and 
there is a native truth and simplicity pervading them infinitely pre- 
ferable to the studied graces of the Petrarchic Sonnet. Of all Goéthe’s 

ms these appear to us to be best adapted to an English taste ; 
ut although the ideas might be popular, there is a great difficulty 
offered to the translator in their metrical form. In the following 
songs some faint notion of the delicacy and playfulness of the original 
may be preserved ; but whoever would desire to know Goéthe must 
study him in the original, for there is no language loses so much in 
translation as the German: they are mere “ esparcidas flores,” as 
Lope says, which have been end at random. The melodious 
originals seem to have been the types of Shelley’s varied music. 


THE WORLD’S PHILOSOPHY. 


Go! but hearken to my preaching ! 
Cast aside thy youthful folly, 
Be by times thy young soul teaching, 
Of mortals the immortal folly : 
Calm and cruel—calm and strong, 
Like one who does not suffer wrong, 
Live from love and passion free : 
Thou must swim or thou must sink, 
Thou must venture or must shrink, 
Thou must serve, or thou must reign, 
Thou must lose, or thou must gain— 
Hammer or an anvil be! 





MORTAL BLISS. 


Wherefore doth mortal bliss but seem 
A fleeting summer dream ? 
Friendship’s tender hours 

Die like the taper’s ray— . 
The drooping of pale flowers 

Fading away ! 
We hope, we long, we scarce enjoy 
Life’s transitory gleam, 
When a despairing sorrow 

O’ertakes our jubilee, 
Our brief and anxious hour 

Becomes eternity. 





THE LOVED ONE IS EVER NEAR! 


I think on thee when the sunlight wanes dimmer, 
And the day declines ; 

I think on thee when the pale moonlight’s glimmer 
On the ocean shines ; 
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I see thee, when far on the mountain ridge 
The dust clouds rise,— 

In the dark night, when o’er the trembling bridge 
The wanderer hies. 


I hear thee, when, soft as thy sweet voice, yonder 
The light brooks leap ; 

In the still forest, dreaming on thee, I wander, 
When all things sleep. 

I companion thee still : wer’t thou ever so far 
To me thou art near ; 

The sun sinks—soon lights me the evening star :— 
O! wert thou here ! 





TO THE DISTANT ONE. 


And have I lost thee, then, my fair ? 
Hast thou from me for ever flown? 

Yet sounds in my accustomed ear 
Thine every word, thy every tone. 


Even as the wanderer through the field, 
In vain his eyelid upward flings, 

When, in the azure heaven concealed, 
High over head the lark she sings— 


So gaze I anxiously along 

Mountain, rock, and tree, and plain ; 
Thee remembers still my song, 

O! come, my love, to me again. 





FIRST LOVE. 


Who will recal the happy hours, 
The hours of love, unmixed with pain? 
O! who will bring me back the days 
Of the young time again? 
Vainly now my heart essays 
Wounds to heal ; for Time devours 
All our joys, but leaves the pain ; 
O! who will bring me back the hours 
Of the young time again? 





SELF DECEIT. 


The curtain waves to and fro 
Upon my neighbour’s floor ; 
Methinks she peeps across to know 
If I’m at home no more. 


And if the love reciprocal 
Which I to-day displayed, 
Be now, as it for ever shall, 
Deep in my heart inlaid— 
But ah! alas! the fair, I find, 
Such passion never sways— 
I see it is the evening wind 
That with the curtain plays. 
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THE TREASURE. 
Far in the forest, 
I up and down | 


Wandered, ne’er hoping 
Sorrows to drown. 


In shadows saw I 

A small flower there, 
Like a star shining, 

Or bright eye fair. 


I would have plucked it— 
It said to me, 

** Shall 1 to wither 
Deserted be ?”’ 


I raised it gently 
With all its shoots, 

And in my garden 
Planted its roots. 


Once more it blossoms 
In quiet bowers— 
Once more it branches, 
And gaily flowers ! 





THE SHAM DEATH. 


Weep, maiden, weep! by Cupid’s gravestone here, 
He sank by nought—by a denial slain : 

And is he really dead? ‘To that I will not swear : 
Nothing—an accident awakes him oft again. 





SONG. 


A dark deep ocean sweepeth on 

Our earth, and lives within its zone ; 
Billows upon billows roll, 
Clouds on waves, from pole to pole 
Darker seems the Future’s scroll : 

Now the present hour divine 

Mortal seize—’tis thine, ’tis thine ! 


Lo! from Bergli’s summit proud 

Soars the eagle through the cloud; 
Every note sinks in the air, 

As he mounts to heaven’s high portal, 

And man cries—He is immortal ! 
Whither fied he? Tell me where !— 

Now the present hour divine 

Mortal seize—~’tis thine, ’tis thine ! 


Like day now shines thy forehead fair, 
Like the night thy flowing hair, 
Thy lips Aurora’s bloom outvie ; 
Day and night and morning sky, 
Though the fairest, onward fly !— 
Now the present hour divine, 
Mortal seize—'tis thine, ’tis thine ! 
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THE LOVE-CHILD. 
[Continued from page 640, No 90. ] 





Ir was one of the happiest moments of my life. Lavolta—the 
magnificent Lavolta, spangled from top to toe, a king of the fairies 
on a large scale, the supreme lord of Mr. Mountebank,—had told me, 
on pushing me down the narrow passage from his platform, to con- 
sider myself a member of his troop. I had attained the zenith of 
human felicity—Fortune could do no more for me—I had nota 
wish. 

The passage was horribly dark, circuitous, and queer. I did not 
know what to make of it. Sometimes I had to feel my way down 
two or three steep stairs, then, after groping along a few feet of level 
floor, to climb up a ricketty ladder ; it seemed to be destitute of 
plan—without any fixed principle. The architect, as I conceived, had 
rendered it as difficult as possible, for what reason I could not exactly 
understand. Presently I heard footsteps; somebody was rapidl 
careering over the course on which I had been crawling like a oak 
I stood on the prong of a ladder; I was descending, but to what 
depth I knew not. I looked down, but all below me was dark and 
terrible. The unknown intruder on my solitude came on like a 
thunderbolt. For a moment I thought of getting out of his way by 
dropping into the abyss; but just as he had familiarly clutched the 
upper part of the ladder, a sudden thought struck me that I had 
better twist myself underneath, and allow the gentleman to pass. I 
did so; but the consequences were by no means propitious. He 
thought proper to s/ide, not to run down the ladder, and I, hoping to 
avoid any unpleasant collision, had unfortunately left the cross bars 
clear, and clung with my hands and feet to the two uprights, so that 
he carried me down with him in his descent, and at sucha prodigious 
rate, that the wood seemed to be red hot iron in my hands. I con- 
trived to clutch him by his leg before we reached the bottom; and 
this so threw him off his guard, that he lost his hold, and down we 
came together in the most disagreeable manner imaginable. The 
instant we alighted on terra firma the wretch began to punch m 
ribs, and I, in self-defence, took a large mouthful of his hard c 
betwixt my teeth, and bit so vigorously under his infliction—a flogged 
soldier has been known to flatten a bullet—that he not only desisted, 
but roared like a calf. By his voice, I recognized him as Mr. Merry- 
man. Relinquishing my grip, I ran up to the little platform above 
with all possible speed, and tried to lift the ladder, so as to cut off 
my enemy from the possibility of pursuit, but in vain—it proved 
too pao for me ; for, though I could bite like a badger, I was still 
a mere child in physical power ; there was no precocious development 
about me, except, perhaps, in the muscles of my nether jaw: but all 
boys can bite—most fearfully too—if, as old women say on other 
acquirements, they only give their minds toit. At that period of my 
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life, if an ox had kicked me, my first thought would have been to 
make my teeth meet in the tough integuments about his heel. 

Finding that I could not lift the ladder, and being in mortal fear 
of Mr. Merryman, I ran on in the dark, heedless of impediments, 
and accidentally plunged into a branch , which, after many 
windings and turnings, brought me into daylight at the back part of 
the booth. It occurred to me that I had better cut a hole with my 

ket knife—an instrument without which no ragamuffin urchin 
considers that he exists—through the outer canvas, and retire, or, to 
use a better but more vulgar term, bolt. While debating the pros 
and cons on this point, and biting my little nails to the quick, I was 
suddenly and most prodigiously assaulted by an unseen antagonist. 
Ireceived the horrid shock just between my shoulders and fell prostrate 
under its influence. On recovering my breath and my senses, I 
rceived an animal about the size of a ram, with huge horns and a 
ong grizly beard, standing in a belligerent attitude, a few paces from 
me. It was old Llewellyn, Lavolta’s goat, the first of the species I 
had ever beheld ; my intense dismay at the spectacle may therefore 
be easily imagined. I ventured to crawl a few yards, but the mo- 
ment I attempted to rise, the mysterious beast floored me again by a 
blow betwixt my shoulders. He played with me as a cat does with 
amouse. If I ran, he soon overtook me ; and at last I was precipi- 
tated by one of his assaults down four or five rude steps, through a 
slit of the canvas into a little room containing some of the oddest 
people I had ever beheld. 

A woman, dressed like a queen, was blowing a miserable fire that 
glimmered between three bricks, with an asthmatic pair of bellows. 
Mr. Merryman was pouring gin into a glass of grouty coffee with one 
hand, while, with the other, he was dabbing a sponge dipped in 
vinegar on that part of his leg which had been exposed to the ope- 
ration of my teeth. In one corner a beautiful young girl, fresh and 
blooming as a Dryad, was pipe-claying a pair of white satin pumps— 
in another, a fine-featured dark woman, hamid and wrinkled, but 
evidently not old, distributed a roseate hue over her wan cheeks with 
a hare’s foot. A boy and a girl—the former looking grave and 
important —the latter wearing the symbolical ring of matrimony—pale, 
rakish, and depraved, mi ennobled by one expression—that of a 
mother’s love for her offspring—were feeding a small, ill-tempered, 
goggle-eyed brat, wrapped up in a sky-blue mantle, powdered with 
spangles in the shape of stars. In the centre of the place sat a re- 
markably coarse woman, with two fellows beside her. She had 
thrown an arm over the shoulder of each.’ One had a bruised eye— 
and from the blue, tumid, shining nose of the other, blood occasionally 
trickled :—they had, as I conjectured, been fighting about her, and 
she was reconciling them over a treat of beef sausages, which they 
ate out of a frying-pan. Immediately on my right a beautiful bay 
pony, with milk-white mane and tail, richly caparisoned, was occupied 
in nibbling a large lump of bread and butter, which he had evidently 

urloined from a lad of about my own age, who was foaming, stamp- 
ig, and screaming with rage at a little distance. He had nothing on 


but a dingy night-gown—except that a man’s neckcloth, apparently 
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stained with gore of yesterday’s date, was bound tight about his brow 
—but with so little care, that, judging from the clotted locks which 
dangled over his eyes, some of his long black hair had been bandaged 
into the wound. ‘The pony curled his upper lip outward, and re- 
peatedly tossed his head, on account of his disrelish for the butter— 
but his eyes flushed with malicious delight at the spoliation which he 
had perpetrated. On his back, a little girl dressed in blue and silver, 
who bore a slight resemblance to the boy, was timidly trying to jump 
through a hoop. Every body was talking at a high pitch, to make 
themselves heard above the crash and din of the fair—every body was 
busy—and neither the little girl nor any one else took the least notice 
of the boy’s wrath at the loss of his bread and butter—it was entirely 
an affair between him and the pony. On the other side, a barber's 
apprentice, with dismay depicted on his countenance, was mowing 
the bristles from the chin of a terrific gentleman, attired in a very 
shabby shirt, splendid red silk pantaloons, and brimstone-coloured 
boots. 

The goat had tossed me between two trusses of hay—my debut 
from the cleft in the canvass had been unnoticed, and I might have 
remained. snug in my berth, had not the approach of the pony to 
within my reach tempted me to put out my hand and deprive him of 
the crust, for the purpose of restoring it to the roaring boy with the 
bandaged head, to whom I triumphantly darted off with it at full 
speed. I calculated that this little bit of good nature would con- 
stitute a capital introduction—but it turned out exceedingly cala- 
mitous. The pet pony was the most vicious little villain alive—he 
pursued me with open mouth, and I had to dodge successively about 
every individual in the place to avoid his teeth. All this of course 
created a frightful uproar. The little girl in blue and silver was 
thrown off—the saucepan of sausages was upset--the barber’s boy was 
bitten by mistake—the terrific gentleman in the brimstone boots 
climbed a pole that supported part of the roof—the women uttered 
appalling screams of “murder!” and “ the pony !”—a dozen huge 
fellows with enormous cudgels broke through the back of the booth— 
but nobody attempted to put in a blow on my behalf except the boy- 
father of the hobgoblin infant, under the folds of whose immense 
mantle I had sought security as a last resource. The lad stood up in 
front of.us, and struck out at the pony right and left; but it was not 
until he had dealt him two or three staggering hits on the nose, and 
received a bad bite on the wrist in return, that he could prevail on the 
fierce little brute to withdraw. At this instant Lavolta appeared— 
and the sight of him struck the pony with such terror, that he retired 
trembling to his corner, but not without several severe kicks on his 
seat of honour from the terrific gentleman in the brimstone boots. 

This personage was prodigiously indignant at what had occurred. 
He threatened to throw up his engagement if more consideration 
were not displayed for the feelings of a gentleman. Who, he would 
venture to ask, was Master Nicholas Green, that he was not to be 
kept with the other tumbling boys in the company? What business 
had he, giving him full credit for his bad head, to intrude on the 
toilet of ladies and gentlemen—with pantaloons or without—but 
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particularly without? He detested brats of all descriptions, espe- 
cially tumbling brats, except (turning with a smile to the girl-wife 
of the boy-father), sweet interesting babies in arms—natives of the 
booth—children, as it were, of the troop. And who was Miss Betsy 
Green, that she could not practice her mountebank mummeries in a 
proper place? Why should the quadruped and two trusses of hay 
be brought into an apartment nominally devoted to ladies and gen- 
tlemen, for her especial honour and convenience? He abhorred 
favouritism in all its shapes. For his part he could see no such 
wonderful talent in the little Greens ; on the contrary, he felt sure 
that if their ambition were fostered, they would both within a month 
have the cock-robins crying over them. With such views he could, 
perhaps, have tolerated the “ twin talents,’ as Mr. Lavolta called 
them in his speeches ; but to have aragamutiin little wretch, dropped 
from the skies to create a bobbery amongst them at so critical a 
moment, it was really—with all proper respect and submission—to 
be most energetically deprecated. 

All this eloquence was not thrown away. It had a vast effect on 
the Merry-Andrew. He knit his brows, folded his arms, drew him- 
self up to his full height, and looked as heroic as he could. Mean- 
time Lavolta had been pushing and persuading the bumpkins to 
retire; and as soon as he had effected his object, after having given 
hasty directions to two of his operatives for the reparation of what 
trifling injury had been done to the booth, he stepped up to the 
orator, and in a level, business-like tone, just as thovgh nothing had 
happened, informed him that in five minutes the stage would be 
waiting. “ If,” added he, “ you are not ready, Mr. Rugg, I shall 
be under the necessity of fining you half-a-crown. Now ladies, 
pray bestir yourselves!” ‘“ Must I go outside and dance, sir,” 
plaintively inquired the girl-mother, “ my baby’s bad to-day.” 
“ Umph! well! Babies! babies! But you must shew yourself 
at night, child, and be lively again. Now, Warwick—there’s nobody 
in front.” 

This was addressed to the Merry-Andrew, who replied with in- 
sulted dignity—the gentleman in brimstone boots, Mr. Rugg, having 
slunk behind to back him up—that he had received a mysterious 
wound in the calf, which totally incapacitated him from doing the 
attractive. He then displayed his leg, and told his story. He had 
been bitten by something on Mr. Lavolta’s premises. He conjec- 
tured it might have been by a baboon from Polito’s menagerie ; and 
if so, the animal must be still about, so that it was highly dangerous 
to goon. At this the ladies gave themselves airs, and vowed that it 
would be cruel and unmanly to expect them to stir a foot, until 
every corner in the booth was searched. The boy-husband now 
looked at Mr. Merryman’s leg, and confidently asserted that the in- 
dentations displayed were decidedly made by the mouth of a dog. 
“This begins to be awful,” said Mr. Rugg; “ really more care 
should be taken. Blood to a slight extent seems to have been 
waee: and we don’t know but what the animal might have been 
rabid.” 

_ Mr. Mountebank, who seemed to regard the tragedian in brim- 
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stone boots as an oracle, stood aghast. His nether-jaw dropped, his 
lips turned blue, and his yellow painted mustachios became edged 
with green, from the blending of the natural with the artificial 
colours. Big drops of agony oozed from his forehead, and rolling 
across the crimson crescents above his eyebrows, fell on his fat parti- 
coloured cheeks like blood. As soon as he could speak he called for 
gin, and began to blubber like a child. ‘“ My shagreen watch,” said 
he, displaying the valuable ; “a shagreen watch, ladies and gentle- 
men, with a pinchbeck chain and three seals—one a genuine Scotch 
pebble—besides the key, for any body who will suck the venom from 
my wound.” 

All this time I had been nestling with the hobgoblin child, under 
the blue mantle. The poor little creature was teething, and per- 
ceiving its intense desire to gnaw something, I had given it my 
thumb, the mumbling of which appeared to afford it infinite delight. 
It looked up in my face and smiled, with that touching expression 
which invariably creates interest in the bosom of boy or man, girl or 
woman. I forgot its ugliness—I loved it for a moment, and kissed 
its poor little paw, which had convulsively grappled my thumb. In 
every emergency of life, from infancy upwards, I have invariably 
placed my reliance upon woman, and I was never deceived. The 
girl-mother had assisted me to conceal myself beneath the blue 
mantle that covered her child ; and when she saw the pale haggard 
infant mumbling my thumb, and looking gratefully into my eyes, 
she had snatched me up, and nestléd me close to her young heart. 
There I should have remained, in perfect bliss, but for the offer of 
Mr. Merryman. But his watch and its appendages were irresistible. 
I leaped from my shelter, and snatching my reward from the ree 
Andrew’s hand, took that portion of his calf which I had previously 
bitten into my mouth, and began to suck. Lavolta, apparently 
occupied in putting a new point to his whip, but, as I thought, evi- 
dently uneasy at what he had heard, now began to be jocose, and so 
rallied the Merry-Andrew on his fears, that—Rugg, his influential 
spirit, having departed to dress himself, under the apprehension of 
being fined—he began to recover his spirits, and at last exclaimed, 
in so jocose a tone, that I burst into a violent and uncontrollable fit 
of laughter, “ By the pigs, my master! but the youngster’s teeth fit 
to the greatest nicety the bruises in my calf.” 

This led to an explanation. Lavolta charged me with havin 
bitten the mountebank. I candidly pleaded guilty, but justifi 
myself on the score of his having punched my ribs, which I pro- 
tested were as tender as those of a sucking-pig. Mr. Merryman 
took me in his arms—kissed every inch of my face—pilfered the 
watch out of my pocket, and, I being ignorant of the larceny, we 
were all at once the best friends of the world. 

Every body now began to be busy: a little old man in iron spec- 
tacles brought mea loose ginger-coloured dress trimmed with scarlet, 
which did not at all strike my fancy, and after hastily cutting and 
frizzing my hair, and plastering something highly unpleasant on my 
cheeks, took me out on the platform and told me where fo stalk. I felt so 
ashamed that I would fain have dropped through the planks, especially 
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when Lavolta, lifting me on his arm, exposed me to the gazing mul- 
titude, protesting that I was the greatest prodigy the world had ever 
produced—that I lived on fire, and slept on a bed of boiling water— 
that I could squeeze myself through the eye of a needle, and dance 
barefooted on its point—that I was stone-blind, yet never wanted a 
guide, a stick, or a little dog, to thread my way through populous 
cities which I had never visited before—that I had no idea whatever 
of time, space, or eternity—that young as I seemed I had seven black 
sons in Morocco, all by one mother, who was a mermaid, each of 
them seven feet high, and all cannibals except the youngest—Ben 
Bohomo Bibbitti von Egg, an honest and well-known knife-grinder 
in the town of Tripoli. This, with slight variations, was frequently 
repeated in the course of the morning, by Lavolta, Mr. Merryman, 
and the gentleman in the brimstone boots, and I was far from liking 
it. Lavolta played a principal, but very short character in the piece 
“weet: within, and he amazed me by the dexterity with which 

e enacted it. Once in every half hour, a woolly-headed white 
negro would thrust his head through a slit in the front canvas, just 
between the legs of Jupiter, and exclaim, “ Now massa.” At this 
signal, Lavolta gradually drew back from the front of the platform, 
inviting more vehemently as he retired, the public to walk up at two- 
pence each: on reaching the slit he would suddenly dash in—utter 
on the stage two or three very heroic lines, in the character of a 
mighty monarch, with sufficient energy to be heard by those who 
stood on the platform, and rapidly emerge again, exclaiming as he 
advanced towards the front, “‘ Only two-pence, ladies and gentle- 
men—at the small charge of one-sixth of a shilling.” 

About three o’clock I began to feel very sore, stiff, and weary. 
My walk to Caddiscombe—the drubbing I had received from the 
Merry-Andrew—the blows inflicted on me by Llewellyn the goat— 
my exertions to escape from the poney, and the pranks I had played, 
after I became a little bold, on the platform, had now completely 
worn me out. After sitting down and falling asleep for a quarter of 
an hour, I could scarcely move—all my joints seemed to be in fetters— 
I was in pain from top to toe.s Lavolta told me to “ go down ;” and 
the boy-father, who filled the post of harlequin, carried me to his 
little wife. This darling little creature, though hagged and depraved 
in appearance, had a delicious heart. Her hobgoblin was asleep, and 
she became lavish in her attentions to me. When stripped she 
rubbed me with her soft palms, moistened with almond oil, until I 
ee an her to let me sleep. She then pinned me up in a blanket, 
placed me on a temporary shelf, and it was not until long after sun- 
rise the next day that I awoke. I was in a profuse perspiration, but 
I felt vigorous and more free from pain than I had a right to expect. 
The kind young creature brought me a cup of tea with a deal of gin 
in it, so that when I got up, for the first time in my life, I felt nearly 
drunk. Her husband threshed her severely for this well-meant act of 
kindness, alleging that Lavolta intended to make me stand on my 
head on a pole sixteen feet high, and that through her silliness I 
might fall and break my head as the boy Green had, two days before, 
from the same reason. . 
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Shortly after Lavolta came in and asked me how long I could 
stand upon my head. I replied, “ For a week, if I had plenty of 
victuals.” He then told me to practice on a post which had been 
driven intothe ground, but not used, as a stay to the booth, and that 
the next morning he would put my abilities to the proof. In two 
hours I felt perfectly satisfied that I could do all he desired, and 
went to the platform for the purpose of telling him that I abhorred 
my loose ginger dress. He promised me a better one, and about two 
o’clock the next morning, the little old man in iron spectacles brought 
me, where I lay, on a little mattress by the side of the young mother 
and her hobgoblin child, a splendid velvet hat and feathers, a 
spangled tunic, white shoes with gold rosettes, and long green silk 
stockings, clocked halfway up the calf, with mock bullion embroi- 
dery. I went to sleep in Elysium. Once again I had nothing to 
desire, or if I entertained a wish, it was that little Agnes might see 
and recognise me in my regal attire. 

On awaking shortly after day-break, I cast an eager glance to- 
wards the little bundle on which the old man in iron spectacles had 
carefully deposited my dazzling attire. Beside it stood an appari- 
tion !—half-clad in orient taffeta, but hoofed and horned— Beelzebub 
attired for a gala. At first its form was indefinable, but in a few 
moments I discovered that it was Llewellyn the goat. The beast 
had been on a prowl about the booth ; his climbing endowments had 
enabled him to get on the little elevation or platform where, concealed 
by a piece of old canvas by wavy of curtain, I and the youthful father 
and mother reposed. In nozzling about, an old taffeta robe had be- 
come entangled in his horns, so that its graceful drapery concealed 
the whole of his figure except the head, chest, and fore-legs. But 
what was the detestable brute about? I felt conscious of having dis- 
posed of tiie whole of my supper. What could he be champing then 
with such evident satisfaction >—Bundling the bed-clothes about me 
I sniggled towards him, and soon ascertained that he was devouring 
my cress ! 

One of the pea-green stockings had already disappeared—the 
other he was in the act of masticating—the very extremity of the toe 
was curling round his nose as he munched. Scarcely knowing what 
I did, I screamed and pitched into him. After a short squabble I 
found his pert, upstart, bit of a tail in my mouth, and, its underside 
being bare and somewhat tender, I gave it so emphatic a bite, that 
he howled with amazement and agony, caprioled as though he were 
dancing on a sheet of red-hot iron, and when I thought proper to let 
go, bounced and gallopped at full speed about the booth, shaking 
his little tail with tremendous energy, and shrieking in such a man- 
ner, that almost every body got up to ascertain who was being mur- 
dered. Lavolta appeared in all his spangles,—he had apparently 
slept in them. There was a deuce of an uproar, but nobody could 
tell what was the matter, until the little old man in the iron spec- 
tacles (which seemed to be riveted to his bald scull, for he never was 
seen without them) perceived the toe of my beautiful pea-green 
stocking, defiled by foam and slaver, dangling from the goat’s nether 
lip. Instantly clutching it, he dragged forth a ruin of the hose from 
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Llewellyn’s throat and stomach ; it was gnawn into net-work, but 
still hung together, displaying the most pitiable wreck of finery 
imagination can conceive. I wept at the sight of it, and being 
noticed, frankly explained. The horrid goat, seeing me erect, in- 
stantly made at me, and my endeavours to escape his assaults oe 
duced such prodigious laughter, that Lavolta at once decided on 
attiring me as “the monkey,” a character which Master Nicholas 
Green, the boy with the bandaged head, had sustained with great 
eclat, previously to his fall from the pole. When the monkey 
raiment was brought to me, my antipathy towards oe be- 
came mortal. Thirty times a day I had to exhibit my agility on 
the platform, in avoiding his terrible punches, and I was not always 
successful. I detested—I loathed him—lI only wished that I was Sir 
Simon ! 

Master Nicholas Green, perceiving I was unhappy, vouchsafed me 
his friendship—we made common cause against the goat, and con- 
spired to destroy him. Both of us were enjoined to practise standing 
on our heads, and thus we were often placed at his mercy. He 
would suddenly appear from some dark corner, and knock the brace 
of us down like a couple of nine pins. He had no objection to our 
sitting, lying, or crawling in his august presence, but a perpendicular 
position, natural or reversed, excited his ire, and he felled us. No 
one liked him but Lavolta, for he took the wall of every body. The 
huge blear-eyed wretch had in his youthful days been Mrs. Lavolta’s 

et kid, her zone had often graced his neck, and she had left a fare- 
well billet for her husband on the animal’s budding horn when she 
eloped with his friend the fire-eater. Mint, the head carpenter, 
whispered that Lavolta kept the ugly revolting brute not so much on 
account of his services on the platform, as by way of a memorandum 
or memento not to commit matrimony again, Mrs. Lavolta having 
long since, in a fit of infuriate jealousy, swallowed a bowl of boiling 
lead, in which her paramour, to the wonderment of a bumpkin public, 
had just washed his hands. Mint was the mildest of human beings, 
but he abhorred the goat, because, as the Merry Andrew protested, 
the creature had been presented to Mrs. Lavolta by the Fire-eater, 
instead of whom he himself would have run away with the beautiful 
rope-dancer, if she would have let him ; but Mint was far from per- 
sonable. Though standing only five feet two, he cast a broader 
shadow than any other man in the troop. There were objectionable 
peculiarities too, touching his attire. Nothing could induce him to 
put on a coat, or to wear pantaloons of any material thicker than 
nankeen at Christmas. Lavolta called him his comet, and jocosely 
recommended him to insure himself, no matter at how high a pre- 
miunt, against personal damage from spontaneous combustion. 
Master Nicholas Green had conceived a plot against the goat which 
could not be carried into effect without the loan of Mint’s glue-pot; but 
over every thing appertaining to himself, or his vocation, the roseate 
little carpenter kept so sharp an eye, that to purloin it was impossible. 
The position in which we were placed was delicate, and Master 
Nicholas and I held numerous consultations as to the modus in quo 
we could effect our darling object. It was clear that Mint, who prided 
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himself on his dignity as a man, would not, however deeply he de- 
tested Llewellyn, become confederate in a scheme for the goat’s 
extirpation with a couple of boys. What was to be done? The 
brute’s delinquencies daily increased—his tyranny had become insuf- 
ferable—our loins were alway blue, and one of these days he would 
kill us. Between Master Nicholas and Mint there was a feud— 
Master Nicholas therefore could not think of asking a favour, or 
hoping to obtain it, besides Master Nicholas, in taking chesnuts 
from the fire, possessed parts that adapted him rather for playing the 
monkey’s part than that of the cat. It was proposed, therefore, that 
Mint, with whom I had not exchanged a word, and to whom I could 
not possibly have given offence—thus argued Master Nicholas— 
should be solicited by me for the loan of his glue-pot. To this I 
moved an amendment, that some day, while Mint was busy, I should 
venture either to engage him in amicable conversation, or to put him 
in a passion by playing with his tools, whichever plan might prove 
most feasible, while Master Nicholas purloined the glue-pot. I had 
now gone through the ordeal of playing at seven fairs, and while 
Mint was busy in getting up our portable magnificent booth for the 
eighth, we determined, if possible, on carrying our project into 
execution. 

We had travelled all night: the goat, who regularly trotted along, 
during our migrations, beneath the front axle-tree of our foremost 
caravan, (containing the properties, the wardrobe, the old man with 
the iron spectacles, the ladies and their children,) had played on the 
platform, alternately with Master Nicholas and myself, until a late 
hour on the preceding afternoon. He was tired, and gathering his 
feet beneath him, he dropped on the cool dewy sward, before the 
first pole of our enormous tent was planted. Every body assisted, 
and by breakfast time we were so far ready for immediate operations, 
that Mint was employed at his bench, in repairing such of the fragile 
properties as had been damaged at the preceding fair, or during the 
journey. His glue-pot was behind him, on a little charcoal fire in 
an elevated brazier. I strolled up and asked him to teach me the 
. tune he was whistling. As Master Nicholas, who loitered at hand, 
had told me, it was the only known composition of Mint’s father, an 
itinerant trumpeter. Mint was gracious, and we became familiar. 
I told him, I liked him because he was alwaysso merry. At this he 
threw down his chisel and sighed, but still by some fatality kept his 
eye upon the glue-pot, so that it was impossible for Master Nicholas 
to operate. ‘ Sir,” said Mint, forgetting that I was a child, “ the 
world thinks me jovial, but I am wretched. There is a frightful dif- 
ference betwixt me and my fellow mortals. I stand alone in society. 
In perfect confidence, and under the seal of inviolable secrecy, I 
commit to your friendly ear the dreadful fact, that, although for ever 
hot as a bar of iron fresh from the forge, I NEvER sweat !” 

Hoping to console him, I begged to suggest that he was only in 
the same dilemma as dogs, creatures that got through the world very 
comfortably, though they couldn’t perspire. “ Ah!” said he, “ you're 
a Job’s comforter, my little man. If all the world were in the same 
predicament it wouldn’t matter a shaving. But that I, and I alone, 
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of the whole human race, should be so marked out—so separated— 
visited with such an infliction—oh, God! ’tis almost beyond endu- 
rance—I can’t support it much longer.” The fellow began to cry, 
and, never having seen a man shed tears before, I was frightened 
and sneaked off; but Master Nicholas insisted that I should return 
to the charge. I told him that I could not, for Mint had let out a 
dreadful secret. ‘“ Pooh! Pooh!” said he, “he has only been 
making his grand confession, which he does to every new-comer. 
All the world knows it—the fat fool can’t sweat. Go back, pretend 
to pity him, and he’ll tell you more; he has a yard and a half of 
troubles on his tongue’s tip about this. Your patiently listening to 
them is the only chance we have of making him forget his glue-pot. 
While we were friends he used to talk to me for hours of the plea- 
sure he should feel of finding ‘ one liquid inborn pearl begemming 
his sultry brow.’ If he doesn’t use those identical words within five 
minutes, I'll forfeit you half my bread and butter at breakfast time.” 

I went back to the carpenter—tears stood upon his mallet—I tried 
to cheer him, but he seemed disconsolate—still, however, keeping 
his keen grey eye fastened on the glue-pot. “ Lavolta says,” quoth 
he, “ that I consume one minute out of every five in wiping my 
forehead ; but it’s a pleasant fiction, which he would forgive if he 
had the heat of six-and-thirty sultry summers boiling in his veins. If 
next year’s dog-days don’t bring about a change, I shall go abroad and 
try the effect of the tropics.” I did not know what “ the tropics” 
meant, and, in the utmost simplicity of heart, begged him to enlighten 
me. He took a piece of chalk and drew some explanatory lines upon 
his bench: meanwhile, his back being turned, Master Nicholas ap- 
proached and purloined the glue-pot. The goat was drowsily 
bobbing his head up and down at a few paces distant; Master 
Nicholas, with admirable alacrity, placed the pot just beneath | 
Llewellyn’s long, thick, grizly beard, and at the next bob of his 
head, the surface of the boiling glue nearly reached his chin. He 
started, but was too sleepy to rouze himself. Master Nicholas ven- 
tured to let him have another bob, and then quietly replaced the 
glue-pot on the brazier. It was not until long after he had retired, 
unseen, that Mint’s illustrations on his carpenter’s bench were con- 
cluded, and I left him whistling the tune composed by his father, 
the itinerant trumpeter. 

Meanwhile the goat dozed, and by the time he thought fit to get 
up, his long hoary beard had become a solid mass, jutting down 
many inches beneath his chin. If he attempted to pick up a cabbage 
leaf, the hard shaft of glue embedded in hair, prevented him from 
bringing his nether lip to the ground. After having experienced 
repeated shocks on his lower jaw, he began to grow savage, but find- 
ing ferocity of no avail, he slunk into a corner, disconsolate and 
hopeless. Lavolta of course soon discovered what had occurred ; 
Master Nicholas and I, rejoicing, kept our secret, and nobody could 
conceive by what calamity Llewellyn had been brought to dip his 
beard in the glue-pot. Mint was petrified. The utensil he solemnly 
affirmed had never been out of his sight. Various expedients were 
tried to unglue the goat’s beard—it was boiled, but without effect— 
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the glue still stuck to it, and when dry, the hairs were as hard and 
compact as ever. Mint tried to saw it off, but Llewellyn protested 
against this operation with such heart-piercing shrieks, that the car- 
penter, much as he loathed the goat, felt compelled to desist. The 
creature pined hourly, and in less than a fortnight expired, not from 
want of nourishment (for everybody tried to make him eat from the 
hand), but to all appearance broken-hearted. Boys as we were, 
Master Nicholas and I, one stormy night, dug a grave for him be- 
neath an old yew- tree, in the consecrated ground surrounding a 
village church, and, to this day, I bitterly regret having had act or 
part in glueing his beard. 


SERVETUS AND CALVIN. 


Micua Servertus, a celebrated Spaniard, after having published a 
theological system, under the title of Christianisimi Restitutio, while 
proceeding to Naples, imprudently took his way through Geneva, 
where Calvin, who indulged against him the full bitterness of theological 
hate, induced the mz gistrates to arrest him on a charge of bl: isphemy 
and heresy, brought for ward by a person who had been a servant in 
Calvin’s family. In order to insure his condemnation, his various 
writings were rifled for accusations, and as a proof of the malignity 
and injustice which he encountered, one of the charges was extracted 
from his edition of Ptolemy’s Geography, in Ww hich he asserted that 
Judea had been falsely extolled for its be: uty and fertility ; modern 
travellers having found it both sterile and unsightly. As he refused 
to retract his opinions, he was condemned to the flames, and his 
sentence was carried into execution the 27th October 1553, in the 
44th year of his age; he remained in the fire more than two hours, 
the wind blowing the flame in a contrary direction, and while his 
most horrid torments were being prolonged, he cried out, “ Misera- 
ble man that I am, cannot I die in these flames ? Could you not, with 
the 200 pieces of gold, and the rich collar you took from me when I 
was sent to prison, purchase wood enough to consume me ? 

While imprisoned, his condition, judging from three autograph 
letters, of which we subjoin tranlations, appears to have been truly 
pitiable. 

LETTER I. 

‘‘ Most Honovurep Lorps,—I most humbly entreat you to be pleased to 
bring me immediately to trial, or to set me at liberty. You see that Calvin 
does not know what answer to make, and merely for his satisfaction I am 
left to rot in prison. Vermin devour me alive, my nether garments are all in 
tatters, and I have no means of changing them; neither have I coat, nor a 
shirt, except a very bad one. I had presented a petition to you once before, 
a religious one—(la quiele estoyt selon Dieu.)—In order to destroy its effect 
Calvin has quoted Justinian. This is very harsh on his part to produce 
things against me in which he does not believe. He does not and cannot 
place any faith in what Justinian has asserted, De sacrosanctis ecclesiis et de 
episcopis et clericis, and other things in matters of religion. He knows that 
at that period the church was already corrupted. It is a great shame, on his 
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part, and a still greater one is it to have kept me locked up here without being 
able to point out a single passage against me. My lords,—I had also asked 
you to allow me a counsel, or a lawyer, as you allowed one to the adverse 
party, who does not stand so much in need of them as Ido, who am a 
stranger, ignorant of the customs of this country. You have, however, 
favoured him, to me you have granted no favour, and have let him go out of 
prison without examining him. I request that my cause may be placed be- 
fore the council of the two hundred, as well as my petitions. And if I am 
allowed to appeal toit, I do appeal, protesting against my first accuser, as 
well as Calvin, his master, who has espoused his cause, and that they be con- 
demned to all the costs of the suits and to the pena talionis. 

Written in your prison of Geneva, the 15th September 1553. Michael 
Servetus, in his own defence.” 

LETTER II. 

Most Honovurep Lorps,—I am kept in prison, and criminally accused by 
Jehan Calvin who falsely states that I have written :—First, That souls are 
mortal ; and also secondly, That Jesus Christ had only received from the Vir- 
gin Mary the fourth part of her body. These are horrid and execrable accu- 
sations. In évery other heresy, or any other crime, there can be nothing so 
wicked as to say that the soul is mortal. For in every other heresy there 
may be hopes of salvation, but not in this case. He who asserts this, 
neither believes in God nor in justice, nor in the resurrection, nor in Jesus 
Christ, nor in the Holy Scriptures, ncr in any thing, so that I am not only 
made to say, but to write, that when a man dies, he is like the beast who dies 
for ever. Now if I had said or written publicly such a thing, | would con- 
demn myself to death. 

I therefore, my lords, demand that my false accuser be punished pena ta- 
lionis, and be committea to prison like myself, until the trial takes place, 
which may either sentence him or me to death ; and to carry this into effect, 
I require that the pena talionis be applied to him. I shall be satisfied to die 
if I do not cause him to be found guilty, not only of this, but of other crimes 
which I shall bring against him. I ask justice of you my lords, justice, justice, 
justice! Done in your prison of Geneva, the twenty-second Sept. 1553. 
Michael Servetus, in his own defence.’’ 

LETTER III. 

*“* MAGNIFICENT Lorps,—It is now three weeks since I asked for an au 
dience and have not yet been able to obtain one. I entreat of you, for the 
love of Jesus Christ, not to refuse me the justice you would not refuse a Turk. 
I have to inform you of important and necessary circumstances. 

As to the orders you gave that I should have certain articles to keep 
me clean, no attention has been paid to them, and I am worse off than ever. 
And, moreover, the cold makes me suffer most crue lly, in consequence of my 
colic and rupture, both of which produce other afilictions which I am ashamed 
to write about. Itisacruelty that [am not permitted to speak of those things 
which I stand so much in need of. For the love of God, my lords, give 
orders to that effect, either through pity or duty. Done in your prison of 
Geneva, the tenth October 1553. Michael Servetus.”’ P . 
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C’est un proverbe et commun 
Qu’en la coitume de Lorris, 
Si juste que soit la demande, 
Le mort 
A tort, 
Et le battu paye l’'amende 
Le PLaip pu RENARD. 


« Wuat, ho! master Marcoquet !—will you give us a lodging to 
night in your hostelry, or do you mean to leave us to pass the night 
under the canopy? In the name of the blessed Saint Julian, patron 
of travellers and strangers,—let us hear the sound of your voice, for 
here have we knocked and called at your door for a full hour! We 
are almost choked by the fog from the Seine, and if we have to wait 
any longer shall shortly be buried with our horses in the mud of the 
Rue Mortellerie !” 

It was on the night of the 16th of September, 1386, that these 
outcries assailed the hostelry, known in the city of Paris by the sign 
of the Porcupine ; they proceeded from a squire mounted on a mule, 
who appeared to act as guide to two others who rode beside him— 
one a tall man on a black charger enveloped in a long grey mantle, 
the other, a female figure, whose palfrey’s rein was guided by her 
companion ; her form was also closely shrouded beneath an ample 
cloak, and her features were carefully concealed under a crimson head- 
dress of peculiar shape, termed the ‘hanin.’ * 

“No answer!” exclaimed the squire, with an oath, “—— I think 
every body in Paris must be dead, for I hear the sound of neither 
children, poultry or dogs, and by the want of these signs we gene- 
rally know when towns and villages are abandoned and empty. Ah! 
—hark!—the clock of Saint Jacques la Boucherie is striking !—One, 
— two, —three,— four, — five, —six,— seven,— eight,— nine,—ten ; — 
ten o'clock! Come, nothing remains for us but to reach the sign of 
Our Lady, or the Tavern of the Eleven Hundred Devils, which is 
open all night, though we must be careful not to tumble into the 
basket-maker’s swamp in passing along the Planches-Mibrai.” 

With these words the travellers were on the point of departing, 
when a sudden light illumined the darkness which surrounded them. 
Six of the watch, dressed in party-coloured coats of black and white, 
approached from the quarter of the Gréve: they carried flambeaux, 
which cast a strong red glare on the dusky gables of the hostelry, 
and enabled the travellers to discern an enormous porcupine, sculp- 
tured above a door, as narrow and lofty as that of a belfry. “The 
watch soon drew near the stranger on the black charger, who as soon 
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as he saw them briefly explained the inconvenience of his situation, 
and, offering them money, begged that he might be permitted to pro- 
ceed to the nearest lodging under their escort. “There is no reason 
to give yourself the trouble of retracing vour steps, Sir Knight,” 
said the Serjeant-at-Arms who commanded the party, and with the 
hilt of his sword he struck violently against the door of the hostelry, 
crying out in a stentorian tone, “ What, oh! Marcoquet! thou devil 
of an innkeeper, must I tell thee twice to shew thy ugly visage >— 
Come—come—up, and quickly too!” 

At the sound of this voice, so dreaded by all the inhabitants of the 
Quartier Saint Jean, symptoms of movement were speedily heard in 
the interior of the house, and presently the host, throwing back the 
frame of oiled paper* which served to admit the light, appeared be- 
hind the bars of iron trellis-work. ‘“ What does your noble lordship 
seek ?”” demanded he in a submissive tone, as if he felt conscious of 
being surprised in some unlawful occupation. “ My lordship,” replied 
the Serjeant-at-Arms, “requires that you immediately open your 
doors, and admit these strangers. Are you not ashamed to leave 
them at this hour exposed to the attacks of banditti and cutpurses? 
Be assured I will inform the Provost. He is already evil disposed to- 
wards thee on account of thy pig which thou leavest to wander about 
the Place de Greve, as if it were one belonging to.the holy brothers of 
Saint Anthony.” “ Worthy Sir,’ humbly replied Marcoquet, “do not 
think that I am unwilling to admit these strangers ; is it not my pro- 
fit to allow all such to enter? But of a truth so many robbers infest 
the town after the curfew has sounded, that for the blessing of the 
Holy Father I dare not open the door to any man. Besides, my 
house is so full that there is not even room for a rat.” ‘ Neverthe- 
less,” said the Serjeant, who saw the stranger produce a well-filled 
purse from under his cloak, “ nevertheless, you will find room for 
this noble gentleman and his suite. There is no barn so full but there 
is room for the broom behind the door, and ”  €T tell you in 
honest truth, Sir,” interrupted the anxious innkeeper, that there is no 
room whatever, save in my own chamber, and you may well imagine 
that I cannot allow strangers to come there, of whom I know no 
more than Adam or Eve!” “That’s a mistake,” exclaimed the 
squire, who till then had held his peace, very reverently giving pre- 





* Glass for windows was not only unknown in France at this period, but was 
not in general use till the /ast century: in some parts of the country it found 
admission only in the construction of buildings of importance. The reply of 
an inhabitant of Limoges is well known,—who on being asked by a professor, 
who wished to distribute copies of his thesis, which houses belonged to the most 
> op personages, made answer—“ Go, to those where the windows are 
glazed.” 

+ It was not until the death of a son of Louis VI. (le Gros,) occasioned by 
a fall from his horse, which was caused by stumbling over one of these animals, 
that the inhabitants of Paris were prohibited from allowing their pigs to roam 
about the streets of the city. An edict was then published, which inflicted a 
penalty of sixty sols on the owners of such truant pigs, with permission to the 
watch to kill them where found, to keep the heads for themselves, and to send 
the carcasses to the sick at the Hotel Dieu. The pigs of the Abbey of St. An- 
thony, were alone exempted from this prohibition, doubtless from respect to the 
companion of the Patron of the fraternity. 
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cedence to the Serjeant-at-Arms. “If this fog were not so thick you 
would have known me at once, Master Marcoquet, for I am no other 
than Sebastian Quimbel, own son to your gossip at Poissy.” “ By 
Saint Cosmm, he speaks sooth,” cried the host, “these torches have so 
dazzled my eyes, yet blind with sleep, that I question if I should 
even be able to recognize those who owe me money. But now I see 
you clearly and will gladly admit you, as well as this noble gentle- 
man and his lady ; they shall have my wife’s bedchamber.” 

So saying Marcoquet disappeared from the window, and descended 
to the entrance, where he unbarred the door as speedily asthe numerous 
bolts and fastenings would permit him, and allowed the new comers 
to enter, giving their horses to the care of his stable-keeper whom he 
roused. After the stranger had rewarded the serjeant-at-arms for his 
trouble, the host conducted the lady and himself to an upper 
chamber, where were two beds, and other appliances for a night’s 
rest. A geod fire was speedily kindled, and the supper prepared. 
“ Your lordship will pardon me,’’ said Marcoquet, “ if I am only 
able to offer you for your repast the legs of a goose, some mashed 
pease and Chaillot cheese, for so much company has arrived here of 
late that ” Here the stranger gravely bending his head, pointed 
with his finger towards the door, and the host taking the hint, which 
he was in the habit of receiving from the greater part of his guests, 
perpetually harassed with his eternal clack—quitted the room, and 
returned to the kitchen, where he found the squire, Sebastian 
Quimbel, doing ample justice to his supper. 

* Master Marcoquet,” said he, with his mouth half-full, “ can 
you tell me the reason why so many strangers are just now throng- 
ing to Paris? Are there any new mysteries to be played? Is there 
any muster of men-at-arms—or are there any Jews to be burnt ?”— 
* What!” exclaimed the host, “ have you not heard that to-morrow, 
in the Culture St. Catherine, will take place a mortal combat a 
Tilt @ loutrance-—Why, where have you come from, you simple- 
ton? ’—** From St. Symphorien, near Poissy,’ replied Sebastian, 
“where I have been in service since last Pentecost; in a vil- 
lage like that we rarely hear the news of what is going on in 
Paris.” “ But the traveller whom you have brought with you seems 
to be a person of good lineage—he must surely have heard the cause.” 
“ As for this traveller,” said Sebastian Quimbel, lowering his voice, 
“I think he only opens his mouth to eat. Throughout the whole 
journey he has spoken no more than the cattle that we have occa- 
sionally met on the road; and I marvel much that he even found his 
voice just now to speak to that party-coloured serjeant of the watch. 
But on what account is this combat to be fought ?”—*« I can tell you 
after the most approved fashion of the gossips of the Eiuve del’ Arche 
Marion,* whose love of talking makes them forget every hour on the 
face of the dial. Listen then to my tale:—Next St. Matthew’s day 
will be a twelvemonth since the Sire de Carrouges, a gentleman be- 





__* The shops of the “‘ Barbiers Etuvistes” were the great rendezvous of the 
idle from all parts of the city. It was here that all the news was discussed, and 
those pepews commotions frequently prepared, which were so common in Paris 
during the reigns of Charles V., VI., VII. 
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longing to the hotel and household of the Comte d’Alencon, returned 
from Scotland, where, with the permission of his lord, he had been 
serving under the banners of the Bastard of Escorailles. He had 
left in his chateau of Capomesnil, situated in the marshes of Lower 
Normandy, his wife, Marie de Thibouville, a lady, beautiful and 
young, who on his arrival received him with just demonstrations of 
joy, and welcomed him according to the duty which a wife owes to 
her husband. But when the evening came, and the Sire de Car- 
rouges was impatient to retire for the night, the lady having re- 
luctantly dismissed the attendants, threw herself on her knees at her 
husband’s feet, and bursting into a flood of tears, addressed him— 
‘ My lord,’ said she, ‘ put me away from you, for in your absence a 
great evil has befallen me.’ At these words the countenance of the 
Sire de Carrouges became redder than the crimson curtains of the 
bed of state, and with a terrible voice he cried, ‘ Woman! what has 
happened that you dare not name? At the peril of your soul and 
body have you been false to me?’ ‘ Not so, dear lord,’ replied Marie 
de Thibouville, with deep sobs, ‘ I swear by the Holy Virgin Mother ! 
Listen, and be yourself the judge. But for pity’s sake, look not upon 
me so fiercely, or I can never tell you. From the moment that I 
received the intelligence of your being on the point of quitting Scot- 
land, to return to your own castle, I passed the greater part of the 
day on the turret which overlooks the road to Falaise; from thence 
I expected your approach, and strained my eyes to discover you from 
afar. I cannot tell how often I was deceived by dust and vapour, 
taking herdsmen for armed knights, and sheep for war-horses ; but 
one evening it befel, that being at the window of the turret, wrapt in 
fancy, and idly listening to the noise of a thrasher’s flail in a neigh- 
bouring barn, or the cracking sound of the donjon weathercock, 
I felt a hand gently laid on my shoulder. I thought at first that it 
was Clotilde de Ners, my cousin, who wished to surprise me, and 
without turning my head I strove to take the fair maiden’s hand in 
mine ; but instead of her delicate fingers, I grasped the armed 
gauntlet of a knight! I was struck with an indescribable dread, for 
the idea came into my mind that you were dead, and that according 
to the privilege of your noble house, you were returned from the 
battle-field armed at all points, to pray for masses for a soul in pur- 
gatory. But dead or alive I was resolved to see you, and with a 
great effort I turned round, and saw beside me, not your shade, but a 
knight of real flesh and blood, beneath whose vizor his eyes gleamed 
like burning coals. ‘ Fair lady,’ muttered he in a hoarse voice, ‘ like 
the Sire de Carrouges, I also belong to the hotel of the Comte 
d’ Alencgon, and you may remember to have seen me at the castle of 
Argentan. I would not willingly pass the domains of Capomesnil 
without presenting you my homage, and asking news of your husband.’ 
‘ Sir knight,’ replied I, very much annoyed that a stranger should 
have approached me so suddenly without being announced by some 
servant, ‘ this inquiry honours us highly ; but if you come from a 
distance, will it not please you to take some refreshment within, and 
allow your steed to be looked after?’ ‘ Many thanks, fair lady,’ 
answered he, ‘ I cannot linger but a moment, for to night I must be 
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at the castle of Argentan. There are many noble lords of high 
degree there at present, whose entertainments you might happily 
enjoy yourself, in the absence of the Sire de Carrouges, instead of 
remaining alone in this dull castle; for never was there yet seen so 
fair a flower of beauty!’ So saying, he half-opened his casque, and 
seizing my hand, he imprinted on it so rude a kiss that it seemed like 
the stamp of a hot iron. He then addressed me in language to which 
I disdained to listen, perceiving the baseness of his purpose. I 
endeavoured to escape from the lonely and desolate turret, under the 
pretext of calling for lights, for it had become quite dark ; but the 
traitor seized me with violence, and -——’ ‘ Enough, woman!’ cried 
the Sire de Carrouges, maddened by rage, and striding furiously 
across the chamber. ‘ Enough! tell me the name of this false villain, 
for if the truth be as you say, I pardon you, but his blood shall flow 
to satisfy my vengeance!’ ‘I saw him but for a short time, and in 
the dusk,’ answered Marie. ‘ As soon as he had completed my dis- 
honour, he departed in haste, closing upon me the door of the turret 
that none might hear my cries ; but I should know him amongst a 
thousand to be that squire-of-the-body of Comte d’Alencon whom 
you pointed out to me at the Passage of Arms of Palaise, and who 
then for the first time buckled on the golden spurs of knighthood.’ 
‘ Jacques Legris?’ exclaimed the Sire de Carrouges. ‘ Himself!’ 
‘ Jacques Legris,’ repeated the knight, ‘is it not enough to have 
injured me by false reports in the opinion of his lord? Yes, the 
word is spoken. He shall die!’ In such conversation passed the 
live-long night, the lady continuing to repeat her first asseveration. 
In the morning, the Sire de Carrouges sent letters to his friends 
and relations, and to all of his lineage, desiring their presence at his 
castle, where, when they were assembled in the great hall, he de- 
livered to them the particulars of the outrage which his lady had 
suffered. It was then decided that the complaint should be laid 
before the Compte’Alengon, who in his appanage had the right of 
administering justice to all, high and low ; and such was accordingly 
done. But the Comte d’Alencgon, who was particularly attached to 
his handsome squire, Jacques Legris, would at first hear nothing of 
the circumstance, which was resolutely denied by him, expressing at 
the same time his astonishment at the accusation. The parties then 
appeared before the Count in his court of justice, and pleaded accord- 
ing to law, Marie de Thibouville continuing to assert the facts 
which inculpated Jacques Legris, who, on his part, steadfastly 
denied the whole adventure. He affirmed that the accusation was 
utterly false, and that on the day when the act was said to have been 
committed, he was on service with his lord, whom he had only 
quitted for two hours, and that it was impossible in so short a time 
to ride to and fro between Argentan and Capomesnil. To this the 
Sire de Carrouges made answer, that the time might not have been 
particularly noted, and recurred to the testimony of his wife, who 
still maintained her first assertion. On the other side the Count, 
very much concerned at the accusation, suggested that without 
doubt the lady must have had a dream or vision. By his power he 
directed that the proceedings should be quashed, and that the ques- 
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tion should never be raised again, either by the principal parties or 
by any of their kin. But the Sire de Carrouges, a bold and approved 
knight, has refused to concur in this arrangement, and has summoned 
Jacques Legris before the parliament, who has been obliged to de- 
liver hostages and security. The case has been again discussed most 
formally, and the proof being otherwise impossible than by mortal 
combat the Sire de Carrouges has thrown down his wager of battle, 
which the bold and handsome Jacques Legris has accepted. The 
court of parliament having pronounced that wager of battle was 
permitted, the trial has been deferred to force of arms, each cham- 
pion having to justify his cause by bodily strength with equal 
weapons. A period of forty days has in consequence been assigned 
before the combat, during the first twenty of which the champions 
have been consigned to the care of their friends, who engaged to 
produce them at the proper time and place, save in the three justi- 
fiable causes of absence, which are—imprisonment by enemies, 
languishing sickness, or death. During the said twenty days, the 
champions have been daily admonished to examine their consciences 
scrupulously in order not to peril both body and soul in an unjust 
cause, but each has persisted in his first avowal. 

* During the last period, which ends to-morrow, they have been 
closely confined in the Louvre, and there admonished by churchmen 
and learned personages, endeavouring to bring them to confess either 
their hatred or sin ; but no change has taken place, and to-morrow 
they will appear in arms, and the wager of battle, d [’outrance, will 
be decided. Whatever may be the result, the consequence is that it 
attracts crowds of people to Paris, both from the provinces and from 
abroad. So great is the interest excited, that our sovereign, King 
Charles, who with his barons was at the mouth of the Scheldt, 
intending to pass over the sea to chastise those English dogs, has 
sent word that he intends to be present at these jousts. He has 
therefore set out for Paris, with the Dukes of Burgundy, of Berri, 
and of Bourbon, who are all equally desirous of witnessing the com- 
bat. Yesterday they all arrived at the Hotel de Saint Paul ; and so 
much is the Court of Lions crowded by knights, squires, and their 
attendants, that many are obliged to seek for accommodation wher- 
ever it may be found. The Comted’Alencon is also arrived, who 
bears no great good will towards the Sire de Carrouges, whom he 
would have caused to be slain had he not transferred the affair to the 
decision of parliament ; and it is my opinion, that if his party get the 
upper hand, neither the Sire de Carrouges, his hostages or securities, 
will be long on this side of paradise, and that sooner or later the Count 
will pay them what he has Promised. On this account they hide them- 
selves like rats, for the Count is just the man to cause them to be 
put to death, even were they to shelter at the marble table of the palace.” 

*« Threatened men live long,” said Sebastian Quimbel ; “ but what is 
the opinion of the people of Paris about this affair, which appears to 
me very obscure?” “ By my faith,” answered the host, “ it is not a 
very easy question to decide, whether a woman, noble or otherwise, 
ri to be believed on such a subject without some further proof ; for 
well I wot the evidence of women is rarely admitted, save when ne 
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other can be obtained. In fact, if she is a wicked and dissolute 
woman, may she not endeavour to criminate a loyal man, out 
of spite at having had her love rejected? Some say that there may 
be sorcery in the case; and, as has been many times known, the 
demon may have taken the form of Jacques Legris to involve the 
lady in the commission of mortal sin. Again, others think that 
Jacques Legris denies every thing on oath, on the strength of a pre- 
vious confession for which he has received absolution. Every body, 
therefore, is much perplexed what to suppose.” 

«“ I dont imagine, however,” said Sebastian, “ that a woman 
would cause such a disturbance solely to revenge herself for the con- 
tempt of her lover.” “ Vengeance is the special pleasure of woman,” 
replied Marcoquet, “ as may be seen in holy writ, in the history of 
Madam Potiphar. As to the lady of Carrouges, she has a heavy 
stake depending, since, if the matter turn out ill for her cause, she 
is sentenced to be burnt, and her champion to be hung, dead or 
alive. However, to-morrow we shall know the result, which you 
may see with your own eyes, for I suppose you will go to the joust 
with this traveller, who must have come hither with that intention.” 
“TI can tell you nothing, Master Marcoquet,” returned the squire, “ for 
I have only known and served him for the last two days; for the 
Sire de Coulibeuf, my proper master, at whose castle he stopped at 
Saint Symphorien, gave me orders to attend him to Paris, instead of 
his own squire, who has been so much hurt by his horse that he 
cannot stir for many a day. Now this knight has never spoken a 
word on the journey, neither has the lady, which makes me sup- 
pose that they travel to accomplish some pilgrimage or secret vow. 
All I can say is, that they spend their money very freely, and I think 
I have done you some service in bringing them to the Porcupine.” 
“ For which I render you many thanks, my son,” said the host ; “ and 
will take good care of you, giving you the best to eat and drink, and 
a bed fit for a priest; but for this evening, you must put up with 
the hay-loft, as I have no other place to offer.” 

After this discourse, the two worthies withdrew to rest, and for 
the remainder of the night all was quiet, except only the cries of a 
drunken reveller outside, who was waylaid and murdered in the 
Rue de la Mortellerie.* But scarcely had the day began to dawn, 
when the silver whistle of the stranger knight summoned the host 
to his chamber, who found both the lady and himself up and 
dressed, with their mantles carefully shrouding their persons, and 
their faces concealed by a covering of serge, which fastened behind 
the ears. The knight acquitted the reckoning, desired the horses to 
be saddled, and then departed, after giving directions that the squire, 
who still slept soundly, should not be disturbed. Marcoquet was at 
first somewhat vexed at their departure, having calculated on gaining 
handsomely by them; but was soon comforted by seeing fresh 
crowds of new comers, all on their way to the jousts. 

When the hour before noon arrived, after mass, and dinner, and 





* These “* guet-a-pens” were of too frequent occurrence to excite any parti- 
cular attention. 
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careful admonitions to his household, he mounted the party-coloured 
coat, and set out for the place of combat, pterlintedéll by Sebastian 
Quimbel, still lost in astonishment at the abrupt departure of the 
stranger. They ascended the Rue St. Antoine, which at that time 
was neither town or country, and leaving the Rue des Nonnains 
d Hiéres on the right hand, they soon arrived at the Culture St. Ca- 
therine.* In this field was a quantity of grain not yet reaped, 
several vineyards not yet culled, and vegetables ungathered, and it 
was with much difficulty the guards stationed there could prevent 
the people from trampling on and destroying every thing, so great 
was the press of citizens and strangers, not only from all parts of the 
Isle of France, but also from Normandy and other quarters. It 
was, therefore, with great difficulty, and not without the liberal ap- 
plication of many a hearty cuff, that Marcoquet and Sebastian 
contrived to approach the field of combat. Here, according to the 
ancient regulation of Philippe le Bel, the said field was so disposed 
as to admit of each champion having his share of the sun: it was 
formed by a double enclosure of oaken stakes, interwoven with 
osiers, sufficiently secure to prevent their being forced by animals 
above or below, and strong enough to sustain the shock of an armed 
knight on horseback. The field was forty paces wide, by eighty in 
length, and the ground was rolled and levelled like the floor of a 
barn ; to increase the smoothness of the surface a number of children 
had been admitted the night before to play at crog-madame, and 
cheval-mallet. 

In the outer enclosure were stationed the archers of the Provost, 
and the guard of the Marshal of the Field, and at the closed barriers 
on either side the kings-at-arms, heralds, and poursuivants, dressed 
in their tunics, badges, and coats of arms. Above were erected 
galleries, hung with cloth of arras, and that which was intended for 
the King was conspicuous from its tapestry, whereon were repre- 
sented the history of “ Madame Judith,” carrying the head of “ Le 
Baron Holofernes,”’ and the emblems of the seven deadly sins. The 
other galleries were decked in fresh array, and occupied by numbers 
of knights, and ladies of high degree, of whom the latter could, on 
occasion of a jouste ad l’outrance, withdraw at their pleasure from the 
lists, by means of a private stair, as soon as they had witnessed the 
arrival of the King and the combatants. It was a noble sight to see 
these fair ladies, with their party-coloured robes—yellow and blue— 
red and white—green and black—according to their design of repre- 
senting the colours of their husbands’ blazon, as or and azure—gules 
and argent—sable and sinople. Their hair, divided in front, was 
braided across the rrottwe. 9 and fastened behind the head; the 
greater part wore the hanin, a species of pyramidal cap covered with 
lace, embroidered in silver, from whence hung a long veil, floating 








* The Culture of St. Catherine was a large open space, situated between the 
Rues St, Antoine, Jean Beau-Sire, Paviée, des Trois Pavillons, and des Francs- 
Bourgeois. It consisted of fields, gardens, and vineyards, and the lists for the 
tournaments were selected there. 
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in the air like the pennant of a vessel. This custom had always ex- 
cited the objurgation of the preachers, who said that as it made the 
women appear taller than the men, it derogated from the dignity of 
the latter. While these sermons were preached, the ladies laid their 
head-dresses aside, to put them on again as soon as the reproof 
should be forgotten; which gave rise to a saying amongst the 
jongleurs and wits, that the snails hide their horns during the storm, 
but put them out again when it is over. Within the field, at the 
distance of three paces from the lists, on a table turned towards the 
east, and covered with cloth of silver, stood a large crucifix of ivory, 
near a missal open at the “ Te igitur” of the holy mass, before which 
knelt a father Cordelier in prayer. At each extremity of the field 
were placed the tents of the respective champions, where refresh- 
ment was provided, and where they put on their armour, and 
remained in readiness till the moment of combat. 

But one thing seemed more particularly to attract the public 
attention. Ina small niche, formed under the royal gallery, there 
lay extended on the fresh straw, a man dressed in a long red gar- 
ment, with a hat of the same colour, and wearing greaves of iron ; 
a hempen cord twisted round his body formed a belt, in which were 
thrust a copper spoon with a long handle, and a double-edged 
dagger. As he slept he leaned his arms, which were bared to the 
elbow, on the hilt of a naked sword, the blade of which was nearly a 
toise in length, and four inches broad. “ Gossip,” said Sebastian 
Quimbel to the host of the Porcupine, with his eyes wandering 
about in every direction, “tell me who is that gentleman in scarlet, 
who sleeps there as soundly as a judge on the bench?” “ A good 
customer for the crows,” replied Marcoquet, “ and I trust in your 
last moment you may not have such a chaplain near you to say 
Amen to the In Manus. It is the executioner.” “ By my faith !” 
said Sebastian, “ this seneschal of death does not seem to be so 
ready to go whither he sends others. He is really in good case, and 
as red as a Lord Abbot.” ‘“ He makes a good account also of his pri- 
vileges ; he receives all the dues of the passage of the Petit-Pont on 
the heads of swine, on fish-carts, Epiphany cakes, brooms, cresses, 
verjuice, eggs, and hempseed ; but he is not allowed to touch any- 
thing except with the long spoon which hangs from that gibbet- 
noose. Such, at least, is the bearing of his letters of privilege, which 
the Chancellor throws under the table after having sealed them. He 
claims, besides, the garments of all the criminals below the waist, 
and I dare say has some share with the Marshal of the Field in the 
trappings and horse of the vanquished, which the executioner drags 
away on a hurdle, to fasten them to the gibbet of Montfaucon, after 
he has drawn the body of the slain out of the field by the heels.” 

Meanwhile the chimes from the clock of St. Catherine du Val des 
Ecoliers had long struck the hour of noon, and yet the cortége of the 
marshal of the field did not appear on the ground, and a murmur be- 
gan to spread among the spectators; for the people of Paris were 
noted for their turbulence, as had already been evinced in the sedition 
of the Maillotins, and still more so in the strife between the Armag- 
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nacs * and the Burgundians, wherein they little heeded the powerful 
lords, who each sought by fair means and courtesies to rank them on 
their side. “I would give a franc-d-cheval, full weight, to know 
what can be the cause of the joust being delayed,” exclaimed Marco- 
quet, who began to weary of being so long absent from his kitchen. 
“TI will tell you for nothing, gossip,” said a butcher ; “they are 
waiting for the king, before whose arrival the champions cannot ap- 
pear in the lists, and I dare say we shall have to wait long enough. He 
perhaps is not the cause of the delay, for he likes the jousts very 
much, as he does every thing new, being somewhat flighty ; but most 
likely he is detained by Queen Isabeau.” “ Or by his fair uncle of 
Burgundy,” added a mercer ; “ for these salt Burgundians+ command 
all things here, even to to the very weathercocks of the Hotel Saint 
Paul. It is a sad thing that the white cross should yield in this 
manner to that of St. Andrew.” “ It’s a still greater pity,” inter- 
posed a tanner, “ that we should yield to both of them ; and for any 
choice between them I would not give the horns of an old ox. It’s 
clear enough that whether the wind blows from Burgundy or Or- 
leans, we are not the less aggrieved, and lose our franchise so readily, 
that it were as well to remain taxed and corvéable, as become syndic 
of one of the six bodies of trades in Paris.” “ Yes!” answered the 
butcher, “‘ but Monsieur de Bourgogne is not of that opinion, and if 
King Charles will not learn to govern better ” Here an old 
woman broke in, “ Good folks,” said she, “ I think if the provost 
overhears you, he will soon make you meat for the crows on a new 
gibbet. But this has nothing to do with it. Depend upon it the 
reason why the joust does not begin is that one of the champions has 
recanted, or both perhaps, for men-at-arms are not what they were 
in the time of the good Constable, and they don’t fight now as they 
used to do. In my time the jousters came into the field with no 
other armour than their ladies’ shifts ; while now-a-days they are shut 
up in their shells like crabs.” “ Ay! ay! good mother,” observed 
the butcher, “ healed wounds and dead folks are soon forgotten ; we 
leave out the bad only to remember the good. ‘To hear you talk one 
-would think that in your time the cabbages grew ready dressed, and 
the cows gave so much milk that people skimmed it in boats to make 
mountains of butter. For all this, I don’t undertake to defend the 





* In a disturbance whica took place in Paris in the reign of Charles VI. the 

ople armed themselves with offensive weapons taken from the Bastille, and 
in particular with leaden mallets, which procured for them the name of Mail- 
lotins. The “ maillet d'armes’’ differed from the “ marteau d’armes,” by the 
head being square at both ends, while one end of the latter was pointed and 
sharp. At the combat of “* The Thirty,” an English kmght “frappait d’un 
maillet pesant vingt-cing livres.” And in the chronicle of Duguesclin, that warrior 
rushing into the field of battle 


“ Assaut l’Anglois au martel d’acier 
Tout ainsi les abat comme fait un bouchier.’”’ 
In the time of Louis XII. the English archers still carried the leaden mallet. 
+ This phrase was applied to the Burgundians by all the writers of the 
period, but its etymology is doubtful. The general opinion is that it was de- 
rived from the number of salt-works in the domains of the Duke of Burgundy. 
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present times, for he is a lucky fellow who has not eaten ‘ de chien 
ou de chat.’ We know what it cost us when King Charles came 
from Flanders with his barons, and laid on again the tax upon provi- 
sions.” “ Ay,” added the mercer, “ and put down our burgess- 
counsellors.” ‘ Yes,” chimed in Marcoquet, “ and raised the tax on 
wine from an eighth to a fourth ;” “ And took away the chains from 
the streets,” * interrupted the tanner, “ so that at present we can 
offer no more resistance than a flock of sheep; but the winter is 
coming, and we shall see if people will cry out as they did last year, 
‘I am dying of hunger, ‘I perish with cold.’ We shall see if we 
are to pay twelve francs for a calf and sixteen for a hog. We shall 
see if the wolves of Vanvres and Gentilly are to come and visit us 
every night as far as the Place Maubert.” “ Patience beats skill, 
gossip,” said the butcher ; “‘ he who burns his wood too green makes 
only smoke, and he who eats his bread too hot chokes himself. I 
may answer you too in the words of the song :— 
‘ Take time while yet it is in view, 
For Fortune is a fickle fair ; 
Days fade, and others spring anew, 
Then take the moment still in view. 
What boots to toil, and cares pursue? 
Each month a new moon hangs in air ; 
Take then the moment still in view, 
For Fortune is a fickle fair.’+ 


¢ If the Burgundy plane smooth the knotted club of Orleans let the 
Slying stag{ beware! and then ——” “I have told you already,” in- 
terrupted the tanner, “ I have told you already, gossip, that I would 
not give the horns of an old ox to choose between the Burgundian, 
the Orleans, and the Flying Stag. They quarrel with one another 
like blind men begging in company, but to oppress the people they 
understand one another like thieves at a fair. I wish one of them 
would break his neck in carrying the other two into Paradise. By St. 
; Thibaut, what we want now are our franchises, even if we must fight 
to obtainthem.” At this bold speech of the tanner’s, the old woman 
already mentioned again renewed her monitory exclamations : ‘‘ Good 
folks, good folks, pray cast a glance this way on the Bastille of St. 
Anthony beside us; there are fine cages there, where they feed you 
with afork. To my thinking, unless you keep your tongues between 
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* The Parisians sought to defend themselves against attack by heavy chains 
and doors which guarded the entrances of the streets. A proof of this exists in 
the names of many of the present streets which refer to the fact, as the Rue des 
deux Portes, which is so otten repeated ; and also the Rue des Douze Portes in 
the Marais, which formed at pleasure no less than twelve separate enclosures. 

+ ‘‘ Faut prendre le tems comme il vient.”—Rondel by Jean Froissart. ” 

~ The Duke of Orleans having taken for his device a knotted club, with this 
inscription, *‘ Je l’envie,” the Duke of Burgundy, who considered this a bravado 
of his antagonist, in his turn took for his device a plane, thus menacing the 
knotted club. The Duke of Orleans being afterwards assassinated in the Rue 
Barbette, the children went about the streets crying out, “the knotted club is 
| pre abe * cerf-volant” is an allusion to the stag which Charles VI. bore 
in his shield. 
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your teeth, you may find your way to it, for there is no want of spies 
and false witnesses hereabouts.” 

The tanner was about to make an angry reply to this speech, but 
the sound of clarions announced the approach of the king, who, 
saluting the people very courteously, took his place under the royal 
canopy, surrounded by the princes of the blood and the officers of 
his household, who made a gallant display. The king, whose man- 
ners were very childish, amused himself by munching a large apple, 
but on the remonstrance of the Duke of Bourbon he hid it in the 
aumoniére of Irish leather which hung at his girdle, from whence 
however he stole it out occasionally to take a fresh bite, keeping it 
concealed in the sleeve of his violet-coloured robe. In the mean 
time some of the people set up the cry of “ Noel! Noel! Montjoye! 
St. Denis!” on which others began to shout “ St. George for Bur- 
gundy ! vive Bourgogne!” and a riot would shortly have ensued 
between the two parties and the provost’s archers, when the appear- 
ance of the champions quieted all. 

At the eastern barrier of the lists appeared a knight armed at all 
points, with his helmet of steel closed, and mounted on a splendid 
Norman destrier, bearing or, a lion spotted and langued ; he held in 
his hand a banner representing the blessed St. John the Evangelist ; 
on his right came his squire bearing his lance and shield, on his left 
his “ otage-plége,” or security, like his principal, armed at all points, 
and helmet closed. The champion’s horse was clothed as if in a skin, 
with a damask cloth, party-coloured of his coat, and ornamented with 
an embroidery in gold ; the charger’s mane and tail were also inter- 
‘woven with gold thread, and his saddle was of crimson velvet, like a 
German caparison. They were followed by two serjeants-at-arms and 
twelve archers. At the western barrier appeared at the same time, a 
knight similarly armed, and in similar array, save that he bore 
sinople, ientecly across gules; his banner represented the blessed 
St.. James the Greater, and his charger was simply caparisoned in 
buffalo skin, painted with his device and colour. Between the two 
lists, directly opposite the royal gallery, was brought in, on a car hung 
with black, a female dressed in the deepest mourning, very closely 
veiled, with a rope round her neck. The marshal of the field then 
rode gently round the lists, and at a sign given, Montjoye, king-at- 
arms of France, came within the barriers holding a gold wand in his 
hand, which he raised whilst he recited the following proclamation. 
“* Oyez,—oyez,—oyez,—hear all !—lords, knights, squires, and all 
kinds and conditions of people, what our Sovereign Lord the King 
commands under the penalty of losing life and goods, that none ap- 
pear armed or carrying sword, dagger, or other arms, whatsoever, save 
only the guards of the lists, and those who by permission of our Lord 
the King have liberty to do so. Further, the king commands and 

rohibits all men, of whatsoever condition, from appearing before the 
ists on horseback or upon cars which may serve as platforms, upon 
pain, if noble, of forfeiting the horse or car, or if servitors or people 
of low condition, of losing an ear.* Those who conduct and escort 








* The punishment of cutting off an ear or a hand was specially inflicted on 
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the champions to the field are directed to send back their horses on 
pain of incurring the penalty aforesaid. Further, the King our Sire, 
commands and enjoins all persons of every condition to be seated on 
the scaffolds, cars, benches, or barrels, in order that every one may 
see the champions at their pleasure, and this under penalty of having 
the hand cut off. Further, the King our Lord commands and pro- 
hibits all persons from speaking, crying, or making sign or motion, 
on pain of being condemned to lose both life and goods. I have 
said !’’—The marshal of the field having received the order from the 
king, commanded the appellant and his pledge to be called into the 
lists, and from the eastern barrier appeared the knight bearing or, a 
lion spotted and langued, and advanced towards the marshal, who 
demanded of him who he was? “ Jean de Carrouges,” replied the 
knight. ‘‘ What seek you here, and what do you desire?” “ I wish 
to perform and execute this day my appeal to arms against Jacques 
Legris!” ‘Who is the knight who stands beside you?” “ The 
Baron de Ners, my hostage and security, who stands my godfather 
in this day’s combat!” At this answer the marshal of the field 
drew near, and himself opened the helmet of the Sire de Carrouges, 
whose face was seen by every one present to be as pale as the marble 
effigies of the knights which are sculptured on the tombs of the abbey 
of St. Denis. A poursuivant performed the same office for the Baron 
de Ners, but no sooner was his casque opened than Sebastian Quim- 
bel observed to his friend Marcoquet, “ Ah! that ishe!” “ Who?” 
inquired the latter. ‘ The traveller of last night,—my patron of the 
last two days!” ‘‘ By Saint Maclou, you speak sooth,” replied Mar- 
coquet, “ he came and concealed himse!f in my hotel with the lady 
his cousin, for fear of being discovered in other quarters and being 
slain by the people of the Comte d’Alencon. But silence !—let us hold 
our tongues unless we wish to lose our ears. We had better keep 
them to hear what the king-at-arms is going to say.” And as he 
spoke, Montjoye exclaimed, “ Let the defendant appear !” and from 
the western barrier appeared the knight who bore quarterly, sinople, 
a cross gules, and in like manner presented himself before the mar- 
shal. ‘“‘ Who are you?” “ Jacques Legris!” “What seek you, 
and what do you demand?” “I seek to reply this day to the appeal 
of Jean de Carrouges.” ‘“ Who is the knight that stands beside 
you?” The Sire Ambrose de Lore, my surety, who stands my god- 
father in this day’s fight.” The marshal now in like manner opened 
the casque of Jacques Legris, whom all the ladies looked on with 
admiration, for he was a young and handsome knight. At this mo- 
ment the Sire de Carrouges approached the spot where the lady his 
wife knelt in prayer before the crucifix. “ Marie,” he said, “ at 
your instigation, and on your quarrel, I this day put my body and 
soul in peril ;—tell me once more, is the cause loyal and just?” “ My 
lord,” answered his wife, in a tremulous voice, and in so low a tone 
that she could scarcely be heard by those who stood beside her, “ it 


“* roturiers,”’ which in some instances might however be compounded for on the 
payment of a sum of money. 
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is true what I have stated—fight boldly, for the cause is loyal and 
just.” 


At these words, the knight bent forward, and affectionately kissed 
his lady’s hand, and having crossed himself, he turned towards the 
king’s gallery, and spoke: “ Most excellent and powerful prince 
and sovereign lord, you see before you Jean de Carrouges, who 
appears in these lists armed and mounted like a knight, to fight with 
Jacques Legris, a false and disloyal traitor, for the truth of which 
assertion I call to witness our Lord, our Lady, and our patron Saint 
George, the good knight! I purpose this day to do my devoir faith- 
fully, and I pray the marshal of the field to allow me my fair share 
of the sun and wind, and all that of right is given to combatants in 
like situations. Which being done, I will perform my duty with the 
help of God, of our Lady, and of Monsieur Saint George, the good 
knight !” 

The same formula was pronounced by Jacques Legris, and the 
king-at-arms made his second cry. Then the two champions were 
led before the table on which lay the crucifix and missal, and, as they 
knelt, the father Cordelier addressed them. ‘See, noble knights, 
before you is the true representation of our Lord and Saviour, who 
gave himself to death for your sakes; pray then to him for grace, 
and that he may succour you this day according to your right, for he 
alone is the Sovereign Judge of all. Remember the oaths you are 
now to take, lest your souls and bodies be in equal danger.” The 
two champions replying nothing, the marshal of the field placed the 
crucifix in the right hand of Jean de Carrouges, and the missal in his 
left, and caused him to repeat after him the following oath :— 
“TI, Jean de Carrouges, appellant, swear by the Holy Evangelists, 
by the faith of a true Christian, and by the Holy Baptism which I 
received from God, that I have a good and just cause of quarrel with 
the defendant, Jacques Legris, whom I stigmatise as a false traitor 
and perjured caitiff, whose cause is unjust and wicked; which I will 
this day prove by my body against his, by the help of God, our Lady, 
and Monsieur Saint George, the good knight!” A similar oath was 
then taken by the defendant, and the marshal then demanded if the 
champions were willing to take the final oath, to which both knights 
having assented, Montjoye, king-at-arms, exclaimed, “‘Oyez—oyez— 
oyez—listen to the last oath!” The Sire de Carrouges then said, 
“I, the appellant, swear by the rood, by the Holy Evangelists, b 
my Baptismal faith, and by the sovereign joys of Paradise, which 
ahuctes I renounce for the bitter pains of Hell, by my soul, m 
honour, and my life, that I have good and just cause of quarrel with 
the false traitor whom I see before me. To do this loyally, I declare 
that I do not bear, either upon my person or my horse, any arms 
forged by the black art, any characters, words, spells, stones, herbs, 
charms, conjurations, invocations, or any other thing which may 
injure the justice of my cause: I have no reliance, save in my God 
and my good cause, and trust to none other, on which I kiss the 
crucifix, the Holy Evangelists, and hold my peace.” The same 
formula was in like manner repeated by Jacques Legris, and the two 
knights, each holding the hand of the other, again repeated the de- 
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claration of accusation and defiance. These last words were uttered 
by Jacques Legris in a firm, sonorous voice, while the Sire de 
Carrouges, whose body seemed to tremble, articulated them in a hesi- 
tating tone. 

“Gossip,” said Sebastian Quimbel to Marcoquet in a whisper, 
“ methinks the Sire de Carrouges would rather be in his orchard at 
Capomesnil, than at such a feast as this. The poor man seems to 
tremble and shake like a dry nut in its shell.” “ Don’t think, how- 
ever,” replied Marcoquet, “that he is tainted with fear or cowardice, 
for fame gives him the reputation of a renowned and noble knight ; 
but they say he suffers from a fever which he caught in Scotland, 
and perhaps at this moment he may have an access of the disease.” 
« Methinks, then,” said the squire, “that in this case the joust out to 
be deferred.” “I have always heard,” answered the host, “ that 
three causes alone can arrest the course of the combat—leprosy, the 
falling sickness, or madness; but even these cannot excuse the 
appellant, since by him the gage of battle has been required. The 
dtiintlons ought, besides, to be sound men to defend their bodies in 
good earnest; but if one has a broken arm or is blind, the other 
must tie his arm behind his back, or have an eye bandaged, to render 
the match equal. But in all likelihood the poor knight will soon be 
cured of all his ills, for see, he issues on horseback from his tent, which 
the poursuivants remove outside the lists.” 

The Baron de Ners, and the Sire Ambrose de Lore having now 
declared that they had redeemed their respective pledges by pro- 
ducing the champions in the field, were released from their guaran- 
tee, and with the Marshal and his attendants retired from the lists, 
leaving the space free for the combatants. While they waited for 
the order from the king to begin the combat, each knight holding his 
lance elevated in the air, turned round to gaze—the Sire de Carrouges 
on his lady, and Jacques Legris on one of the galleries where it 
was said his mistress sat to witness his valour. The marshal of the 
field, having at length received the king’s commands, approached the 
barrier, and raising his baton, threw his gauntlet into the lists, and 
cried with a loud voice “ Laissez aller !” three several times. At this 
signal the knights, who had already taken up their ground, dashed 
the rowels in their steeds and spurred eagerly towards each other, 
but without taking much effect—their lances glanced aside and they 
careered through the field. A silence so profound reigned through- 
out the lists and amid the galleries, that the paces of the horses 
might have been counted, and the clock of St. Dennis at that moment 
striking the hour, it was heard as distinctly as if on the parois of the 
abbey. A second time the champions prepared for the onset, and in 
this shock they encountered so rudely that their horses staggered 
beneath them. At the third encounter the sparkles of fire flew from 
their helms and shields, so fierce was the encounter ; and at the fourth, 
the lance of the Sire de Carrouges pierced the acton of Jacques 
Legris, while the latter unhelmed the Sire de Carrouges, with such 
violence, that the blood gushed from his nostrils ; the shock was so 
tremendous that both horses reared upright, and the saddles of the 
knights remained empty, while the riders rolled wpon the plain. 
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The first on foot was Jacques Legris, who aiming a fierce stroke at 
the Sire de Carrouges, wounded him in the thigh; but the latter 
collecting all his strength, in great wrath struck down his antagonist 
to the ground ; they closed immediately, and struggled hard for the 
mastery, each endeavouring to gain the upper hand, which at first 
seemed to promise for Jacques Legris, who being younger and more 
active, closely pressed the Sire de Carrouges. But the latter, ham- 
pering the arms of Jacques Legris, disengaged his own left hand, and 
drawing his dagger, cried out in a broken voice, “ Say,—say,—that 
my —quarrel is good—lest your soul—descend—to hell—without ab- 
solution.” “ Never,” exclaimed Jacques Legris, and as he spoke 
he strove, by violent efforts, to disengage himself; but the dagger of 
Carrouges gleaming for a moment in the air, in the next had pierced 
his side, and his heart’s-blood dyed the blade. He strove, but 
ineffectually, to raise his own weapon, but his arm fell powerless by 
his side, and, with a deep moan, he gave up his soul to God. 

At the same instant, and while a shudder at his violent death per- 
vaded the assemblage, a man covered with dust pressed through the 
crowd in great haste, and rushed towards the pavilion of the marshal. 
«« My lord, my lord,” said he, in a hurried whisper, “ the baillie of 
Caen has sent me in all haste to you, in order to inform you that we 
hold in prison the wretch who confesses to have committed the crime 
on the lady of Carrouges! the proof of which is contained in this 
parchment.” And he presented to him a long scroll, to which were 
appended the seals of oftice ; while the corpse of the unfortunate 
Jacques Legris was being dragged out of the field by the feet. 





THE THREE PRESIDENTS. 





Tue British Institution has recently opened with an Exhibition of 
some of the works of Reynolds, West, and Lawrence ; a room is 
devoted to each of these masters, so that their individual, as well as 
their comparative merits may be estimated. The comparison be- 
tween Sir Joshua and Sir Thomas is certainly unfavourable to the 
latter ; but at the same time it is unjust, for his genius was of so 
opposite a character that it is difficult to appreciate it, when brought 
into close contact with that of Sir Joshua. There is too much devilry 
in Sir Joshua’s pencil for the elegance and suavity of Lawrence—his 
force of effect and sunny breadth put out the other’s milder light. 
The very carefulness of drawing and delicacy of finish of the last 
President appear weak, when brought into collision with the glowing 
colour and natural simplicity of style of the other. Sir Joshua knocks 
Sir Thomas to pieces. Upon entering the middle room, after having 
feasted one’s eyes upon the contents of the north end of the Gallery, 
the works of the latter appear painted with rose pink and white: the 
most vigorous touches seem petty, the broadest effect flat, and the 
finest expression insignificant. As well might a comparison be insti- 
stuted between the physiognomy of the two painters as between their 
pictures. Look at the portraits of the men each by his own hand! 
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The features of Lawrence finely formed and proportioned, bounded 
by flowing lines, eked out with the most delicate finish. The eyes, 
nose and mouth, of Reynolds, on the contrary, are so many powerful 
touches, or dabs, as the ladies would say, wherein any precision of 
form or sharpness of coutour are not to be traced. 

We lounge through the other rooms, but amongst the Sir Joshua's 
we sit down and feel perfectly contented, picking out half a dozen 
at once, between which it is difficult to decide a preference. There is 
No. 2. An Infant's Head; can any thing be more lovely? Sleep 
breathes from the open and richly coloured lips, the cheek is like the 
side of a peach, a soft shade subdues the closed and handsome eye- 
lid; we are glad it was never finished—it could not be more like 
nature, but might have been spoiled. Then we steal a glance at No. 
11, Miss Hickey, as if she were a living beauty looking at us from 
beneath her overshadowing hat. It is finer than the Chapeau de 
Paille, because it is less pretending, is equally transparent, more in- 
tensely real, and as unlike a picture as possible. No. 13, Lord Rod- 
ney, is as cool and chaste in color as Vandyke. By all that’s fine in 
art, our Sir Joshua is worth two of the Fleming! No. 24, Nelly 
O’Brien. 4. Contemplation. 49. Countess Cornwallis and her Son, and 
50. Lady de Clifford, are all exquisitely painted. The portraits seem 
so unconscious of being portraits that we are charmed as by the pre- 
sence of the actual sitters. 47. The First Marquis of Lansdowne, 
Lord Ashburton and Colonel Barre. 1n this group of heads, the most 
noticeable is that of Ashburton, the eminent lawyer ; he is said to 
have made some remark savouring of a strong contempt of the popu- 
lace during the riots of 1780; the expression of his countenance in 
this picture must have been precisely the same as his imperative and 
stubborn features assumed at the moment of this burst of aristocratic 
feeling. He paid Dr. Johnson a compliment on his powers of con- 
versation which the Doctor appeared to value very highly as coming 
from one unused to the gentle mood. ‘One is always willing to hear 
Dr. Johnson,” said his lordship. Johnson, on being told of this, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Here is a man willing to listen, to whom the world is lis- 
tening all the rest of the year.” Below this group is the Colossus of 
Literature. It is the original of the print engraved for the early edi- 
tion of his Dictionary. 

Now for the children ; first, the Infant Academy. It is like a scene 
in some juvenile comedy where there is no guile, and the playful 
action is right earnest enjoyment; nothing can be sweeter than the 
little huddled up creature in the corner conscious of a bit of finery, 
and laughing roguishly. We love Sir Joshua for giving up so much of 
his mind to illustrate the simple manners of life’s first stage; such a pic- 
ture as thisis worth fifty of Ugolino’s; fromthe starved group wejdepart 
melancholy, but unimproved ; from the children our maturity derives 
freshness as delightful as the presence of spring. In 29. Figures by 
Torch Light, there appears a young head looking round at us under 
the arm of the girl in the fore-ground ; we saw the same beautiful 
expression years ago; it was not forgotten, but hung in memory’s 
picture gallery, among the best of our choice collection. Scores of 
times have we seen all that this room contains, but never has the en- 
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joyment derived from them equalled the present ‘satisfaction. Our 
countryman possesses a charm which excites the mind as vividly as 
any of the works of the Roman, Florentine, Venetian, Flemish, and 
Dutch Schools. - 18. The Strawberry Girl, is like Rembrandt, (whom 
Reynolds took every opportunity to abuse,) but the great Dutch poet 
of Chiaroscuro never gave the world such a dear little funny thing as 
this. Of 16. The Sleeping Girl, 41. Robinetta, 43. The Infant Samuel, 
44. The Laughing Girl, Robinetta carries the day, for she is a cha- 
racter and a prettier creature than the others—besides there is the bird. 
3. Girl with a Muff; those round eyes seem to be wondering and 
laughing at once ; wondering at the President with his palette on his 
thumb, looking so eagerly at her, and laughing at her own situation.— 
Young painter, whoever thou art that readest these notes, attend to our 
advice ; be not misled in thy warranted admiration of Sir Joshua by 
his neglect of form, to undervalue the solid acquirement of drawing, 
nor in copying his pictures, extract the dross, leaving behind the gold. 
What wretched things have we seen done from this crowning glory of 
the Gallery—Cymon and Iphigenia! If any person will take the 
trouble to walk from this miracle of colour to the other extremity of 
the rooms and look for a moment at West’s Venus and Adonis, he 
must be blind indeed not to perceive the difference between richness 
and poverty, splendour and dulness. How beautifully is the head of 
Iphigenia turned backward; a fore-shortened profile, coming sharp 
against the deep bit of shadow it throws upon the arm! What warmth 
and breadth does this intense shadow produce by its contact with the 
light! This arm is wretchedly drawn, but one’s eye is absorbed 
by the colour of the flesh and forgets the outline; a living soul 
breathes through the glowing skin, perfect harmony lulls the mind 
into a willing forgetfulness of partial negligence. The effect of this 
picture is really magical: so brilliant is the body of the fair Grecian 
maiden, that the sun struggling through the trees as if to look upon 
her, is dim in comparison. Sir Joshua has glazed him down. This is 
snatching a grace beyond the reach of nature ; nevertheless, the trick 
is a fine piece of poetical gafantry. 

22. The Fortune Teller —Sir Joshua's usual feeling is not visible 
in this picture. If he began it he certainly is not guilty of 
having finished it—perhaps young Northcote helped to spoil it. 
Either this is a bad duplicate or Sherwin’s engraving is much better 
than the original picture ; but even ¢hat we never liked very much 
as a composition. 19. The Death of Dido, though powerfully painted 
and richly coloured, is not equal to the [phigenia.—Sir Thos. Law- 
rence took the pains to trace to the original source all Sir Joshua’s 
compositions—for he stole them every one—as Rubens purloined 
many, of his from Raffaelle and the Carrici, but it was to invest them 
with an original beauty, to consecrate them anew, under another 
sovereignty.—14. Ugolino.—The Count’s head is evidently painted 
from nature. The remainder of the picture suffers in comparison. 
One of the children is a copy of one of the young Niobes, but the 
gaunt grey head of the famishing father, presenting a sickly focus of 
light, is fine. Like the Laocoon, Ugolino is absorbed in his own 
sufferings, paying no attention to his agonized family, the wild stare 
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of the glazed eyes, as if his brain were shrinking into a state of 
powerless inaction, conveys an idea of intense suffering. Look 
upon this pinched face, and then at the fat cheeks of George the 
Fourth, No. 37, in the middle room, painted by Lawrence. Could 
these two beings have inhabited the same world >—We leave Sir Jo- 
shua, convinced that, as a portrait painter, he is only equalled by 
Titian. Other painters may exhibit more taste for form, and put a 
greater variety of material upon their canvas, but our first President 
stands quite alone in his creamy mellow colour, and the unaffected 
air and vitality of his subjects. 

Among the finest works of Sir Thomas are Richard Hart Davis, 
Esq., Kemble az Hamlet, and Lady Dover and Son. In any other 
situation, this middle room would be found highly gratifying to the 
eye, but we repeat, that with the mind full of Reynolds, it is im- 
possible to do the works of Lawrence justice. What then can we say 
for West, the venerable President? No pictures have been more popu- 
lar than the American Painter’s.—“ His nam plebecula gaudet.”—The 
English public flocked in crowds to gaze at his Christ Rejected, and 
Christ Healing the Sick. But the same public were unable to under- 
stand the Cartoons. West, therefore, was just the painter to please 
them. Learned without intenseness of feeling—elaborately dull, he 
treated, inthe most obvious common-place manner, all the noble qualities 
of historic art. The difference between West and the two great masters 
with whom he is here brought into conjunction, is simply this :—In 
their pictures we see something that we can find no where else, but 
we can meet with all that he has attempted triumphantly achieved by 
others who have preceded him. They were men of genius—he was 
a man of talent. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF LA MARQUISE DE CREQUY. 


FROM AN UNPUBLISHED M.S. 





Irenée Charlotte Victoire de Froulay de Yessé, Marquise de Créquy, 
&c., was one of the most celebrated women of her time. She died 
almost a “ centenaire” at Paris, where she had the courage to brave 
all the horrors of the revolution, and the “ exigences” of the emigrant 
party. She inhabited a superb hotel, in la Rue de Grenelle Saint 
Germain, which, as she tells us, she had purchased “a vie” of the 
Marechal de Feuquiéres, for the miserable sum of 40,000 francs “ une 
seule fois payé.” We perceive by her M.S. that she had always 
* une santé deplorable,” and it is to this circumstance she attributes 
the good bargain she made, of which she had always “ la malice” to 
applaud herself, and of which she profited till her death, a space of 
70 years, from the day of purchase. It is worthy of remark that the 
heir of Marshal Feuquieres, who died 59 years ago, could not be 
found in 1801, so that the hotel became the property of the state. 
Rousseau used to say of her, that she was “ Le Catholecisme en cor- 
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inette, et la haute noblesse en deshabile ;” and the Abbé Delille, in a 
letter which forms a part of the Abbé de Tessan’s rich collection of 
autographs, to the Vicomte de Ventemille, dated 1778, after express- 
ing “a thousand thanks to Monsieur le Vicomte for the amiable 
manner in which Madame de Créquy has just received him,” &c., 
proceeds thus :—‘ She possesses a faculty of observation that must be 
redoutable aux gens ridicules; and it is in this manner that I 
account for her reputation of malicious severity. In fact, she 
appears to possess, in a supreme degree, the talent ‘‘ de bien raconter,” 
—a talent that is now almost extinct, and which appears to have been 
the privilege of the passed age. This favourable judgment will not 
be belied by the memoirs of this lady, in which will be found a 
curious correspondence between Voltaire and Madame de Crequy, 
relative to the Black Cordon of St. Michel, and the erection of his 
estate at Ferney into a Marquesate, which, says the author of C&dipus, 
and of the Dictionnaire Philosophique, would have made la gloire et 
la joie de sa triste vie.” 

The unpublished work to which the Abbé alludes, is certainly one 
of the most curious collections of anecdotes that exist. We shall 
select some fragments at thirty and forty years distance of dates. These 
memoirs, it is proper to observe, were destined for the instruction of 
the young Tancred Adner Raoul de Crequy, who died long before 
his grandmother. 


First Exrract, 1772. 


“‘ The Princess des Ursénes, was my near relation and godmother. She 
was as vain-glorious as it is possible to be when one has been called for the 
space of fifteen or sixteen years Mademoiselle de la Tremoille. You may 
think that the name of Créquy was sufficiently well known throughout all 
Europe, and particularly at Rome, in memory of the Cardinal and the Duke 
de Créquy Lesdéjuieres, ambassador of France, under the reign of the late 
king. Madame des Ursénes accordingly received us there “‘ en perfection.” 
It would have done your heart good to hear her speak of M. M. de Crequy, 
whose first female ancestor was the daughter of the Emperor Charlemagne, 
&c.; but as she always took great care to call me ‘ my niece,’ your grand- 
father’s gratitude was in consequence diminished. I must tell you that my 
godmother appeared to me an artful, insidious, overbearing, and disagrea- 
ble person in the extreme. It was said she still preserved some remains of 
beauty, but I could never discover them. What she had preserved without 
the slightest alteration, was an air of insufferable arrogance, with the habits 
of meddling in what did not in the least concern her. She used to make “ des 
toilettes prodigieurses’’ with her “‘ vilaine gorge,” and her old shoulders in 
a state of nakedness. ‘ You who are one of the family,’ said Prince Mans- 
feld one day to me, ‘ do pray tell me why Madame des Ursénes favours us 
with an exhibition of such things, and to please whom?’ ‘To please us 
young women, and more especially the Countess Fagnani,’ I replied, shewing 
him my neighbour, who had, independently of her ‘ belles epaules,’ a ‘ belle 
passion’ for Prince Mansfeld, and apparently some anxiety on his account. 
She took it into her head to be angry with him because we had conversed toge- 
ther, with a certain ‘ air d’intelligence,’ in a language of which she did not 
understand one word. I donot know in what manner he replied to her re- 
proaches, but so it is, that he received a coup de poignard from her, which 
nearly proved fatal, and ubliged him to repair to Venice to get cured, where 
my father was ambassador. This accident, I assure you, has tormented my 
conscience not a little.” 
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Seconp Extract, 1778. 


** Although I had never any kind of familiar intercourse with the Palais 
Royale, nor with the coterie of the Encyclopédistes, the latter imagined to 
make use of me to acquire the protection of the Duc d’Orleans. I knew 
that D’Alembert had gone to the Marchioness de Sillery to engage her to soli- 
cit the Duchess de Chartres to interpose her good offices between her father, 
the Duke de Penthievre, and Condorcet. He even threw out some hints to 
Madame de Sillery upon the propriety and utility of a treaty of alliance, 
offensive and defensive, on condition that she would not cabal with the 
Saints, and moreespecially of her never attacking the writers of the Encyclape- 
dia. M. de Schomberg had given Diderot to understand that Madame de Sillery 
was preparing to write against them, which greatly alarmed them from the 
opinion of the fashionable world, and the coterie of the Palais Royale, of 
which Madame de Sillery had become the oracle, and especially on account 
of the Bishops and the Parliamentarians, who were only watching their op- 
portunity to roughly handlethe Encyclopédistes. Besides, they wished through 
her to gain the niece of Madame de Montesson, who had married the Duke 
of Orleans, secretly it is true, but with as little secresy as she was able. 

D’Alembert went so far as to propose to Madame de Sillery to get her 
received as a member of the French Academy, with Madame de Montesson, 
Madame d’Angevilliers, Madame Necker, and me into the bargain. We should 
have served him as satelites, or rather as an ‘Encadrement.’ Do you not 
think you see me upon the same line with Madame de Montesson, 
who was the most ridiculous person in the world, and a daughter of 
the Captain of a Slave-ship?—As Madame d’Angevilliers, the widow of the 
king’s valet de chambre ?—as Madame Neckar née Churchod—as she always 
wrote upon her cards? and finally as Madame le Marquise de Sillery, against 
whom, at this time, nothing wrong could be alleged, but whom I had always 
made sit upon a folding-chair in my drawing-room, to the period of her 
marriage with that fool Sillery? When the Commander de Villaneuve came 
to acquaint me with this fine project, | so turned it into ridicule that my 
name was immediately erased from the list of candidates for the French Aca- 
demy. Mesdames Montesson and d’Angevilliers were not deficient either in 
tact or pretensions ; Madame Neckar was sufficiently vain, God knows, and 
unfortunately so too for France. She then possessed sufficient credit to bring 
about innovations that might turn to her own advantage and personal plea- 
sure. In short, the Encyclopédistes had reckoned upon the support of the 
old Duke of Orleans, to whom the academic honours conferred upon Madame 
de Montesson, who had bewitched him, would have appeared the most deli- 
cious thing in the world, and if the project they had formed appears at first 
whimsical, it must be confessed that it was not unexcusable. I heard after- 
wards, from Madame de Genlis, that after an hour and a half of philosophi- 
cal argument oa one side, and of religious insinuation on the other, D’Alem- 
bert concluded by saying to Madame de Genlis, ‘ You will always have 
grace on your side, Madame, but will not have force.’ ‘ Sir,’ she replied, with 
the greatest good humour, ‘ our sex have never need of it.’ D’Alembert 
composed, some months afterwards, under the name of the Abbé Remy, the 
oe that was ever published against Madame de Genlis and her 
works. 

A-propos of the Montessons, I must tell you that they assumed the airs of 
an hereditary rancour against our house, saying always that the Montessons 
and the Créquys were mortal foes. ‘ Truly,’ said the old Countess du Gues- 
clin, who was a Creéquy, one day to us, ‘I well recollect their affairs with us, 
and you shall see that they are wrong to remember it.’ She then told us that 
at the period when the noblesse of the second and third orders were 
pillaging titles right and left, the eldest of the Montesons modestly seized the 
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title of Marquis, which the parliament obliged him to lay down. I have al- 
ready told you the last Marechal de Créquy was a great bear. One day, 
during a battle, a young officer brought him a letter, the writing and signa- 
ture of which were perfectly illegible. ‘ What in the name of the devil! who 
scrawled this?’ said the Marshal, with an oath. ‘ The Marquis de Montesson, 
Marshal,’ replied the officer, with a self-sufficient air; ‘my father and your 
friend.’ ‘Mons. de Montesson, is neither a Marquis, your father, nor my 


friend,’ retorted the Marshal. 


Tuirp Extract, 1801. 


*‘ The Bishop of Evreux told me that Talleyrand was advising every body 
to rally round the republican government, and to solicit audience of the first 
consul, for the purpose of obtaining restitution of the confiscated woods. I 
told him that Talleyrand would do better by restoring to us the Hotel de 
Créquey, Rue d’Anjou, where my son formerly lived, and which this benevo- 
lent churchman had nationally acquired by virtue of the laws of the republic, 
and, owing to the emigration of my daughter-in-law ; for he lived there 
then, and it was long afterwards that he sold this delightful abode to an 
Englishman of the name of Crawford. Baron de Breteuil was my nearest 
relation and next heir—he advised me to write to Buonaparte, and I at last 
overcame my repugnance. It is impossible to imagine the efforts which this 
step cost me. 

“Two days afterwards, Colonel , (I do not recollect his name,) aid- 
de-camp to the first consul, was announced, and I saw enter my apartments 
a tall young man, who made me three very low bows, and who told me, in 
the most respectful manner, that the first consul wished to see me, and that 
he would expect me on the following day at two o'clock. I was utterly con- 
founded. I answered that I was very old and infirm, but that I would do my 
best, and I immediately sent off for the Baron de Breteuil, to advise with 
him on this ‘guet-a-pens.’ The Baron was of opinion that I ought not to 
decline the invitation of the chief of the republic, seing that he was restor- 
ing the woods that had been confiscated. He added that he had also sent for 
Mde de Coislin, whom he had very well treated, and the Princess de Gue- 
menée, whom he had styled ‘ Your Highness,’ and towards whom he had 
acted still more generously by restoring to her the forest of L’Orient. You 
must know that these ladies took great care to keep their visits a secret, and 
there was nothing to hinder us from acting with the same discretion. I con- 
fess that I was seized with a great curiosity, and it was at last arranged that 
I should "repair to the audience of General Buonaparte, but that it should 
be mentioned to no one, not even to Mdes de Malignon and Montmo- 





rency. 
‘It was on the 10th November—the consul had just been installed in 


the Tuilleries,—‘ ce pauvre chateau’ appeared to me dreadfully ill clad. [ 
was carried there in a sedan, like Mascarille in Moliére’s play; or, if you 
prefer it, like the Countess Saint Florentine, to the Queen Maria Leczeno- 
ka’s, and I got out at the door of the last saloon. I must tell you, that 
from the want of a dress, such as was formerly or is now worn on such 
occasions, I was dressed in my usual costume. The Citoyenne Créquy was 
announced, and I found myself tée @ téte with the hero of Arcola and the 
lord of the Pyramids. He looked at me for the space of one or two minutes, 
with an air of profound meditation, which presently assumed one of mock- 
commiseration. At last he said to me with an expression almost filial, ‘I 
have long desired to see you, Madame la Mareschalle,’ adding with an air capa- 
ble et passablement impertinent,’ ‘I have wished to see you, you are a hun- 
dred years old.” ‘ Not quite, General; but very nearly-so.’? ‘What is 
your real age?” I felt an inclination to laugh at such an interrogation, and 
especially on account of his active and imperative manner. ‘ Sir,’ I replied 
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he, with a smile, if, alas! at my age one can smile, and perhaps he did not 
perceive it. ‘I cannot exactly tell you my age, I was born in a chateau de 
chain.’ ‘Ah! Yes.’ said he, quickly interrupting me. ‘In your time, the 
civil registers of the state were not kept, or rather they did not exist. You 
have seen Louis XV.’ he continued with a tone of elevation, and almost of en- 
thusiasm, ‘ did you ever see Peter the Great, Madame la Marschale.’ ‘ I never 
had that honour, I was in my province.’ ‘I know that you were the inti- 
mate friend of Cardinal Fleury. Is it true that he conceived the hope of 
obtaining the crown for Louis XV.? Had Louis XV. then, any chance of 
of being elected Emperor?’ ‘Why, General, it was thought at the time 
that the thing would have succeeded, but for the bad faith of the king of 
Prussia, whom the cardinal never forgave for violating his word to the 
king.’ ‘Frederick was more skilful than Fleury, but not more cunning; 
‘* il etait fin, ce vieux Fleury—(here there are two lines that are quite illegible,) 
—or perhaps in 1718.’ ‘It was,’ replied Buonaparte ‘the year of Aguessau’s 
exile. Did you know the Chancellor Aguessau?’ ‘I have often seen 
him, General,’ ‘he was the intimate friend of my father-in-law.’ ‘Were 
you acquainted with Dubois and Cartouche?’ I looked at him without 
uttering a word, and with an air of such severity that I tremble when I think 
of it. He appeared to think that it was in bad taste to send, and almost 
seize the body of the Dowager Marchioness de Créquy, to question her 
about Cartouche, and he smiled so sweetly and with so much expression, that 
I was quite desorientée. ‘Allow me to kiss your hand,’ he said, and I 
took off my glove, with all the empressment used on such an occasion. 
‘Nay, remove not your glove, my good mother,’ he added with an air of 
the deepest solicitude, and he afterwards carried his lips to the ends of my 
poor decrepid centenary fingers which were uncovered : he then awarded me 
the restitution of our woods with the most perfect grace, and next spoke to 
me of the noble conduct of the Duke de Créquy Lesdeguieres at Rome, 
adding that France was wrong to allow the destruction of that Pyramid of 
the Vatican, which proclaimed the reparations the Courts of Rome had made 
to that ambassador. He was, perhaps, not aware that upon the monument, 
the demolition of which he so regretted, the Corsicans were characterized 
as being a nation, infamous and odious to every people, and henceforth un- 
worthy of serving kings. 

I was also ata loss to explain to myself why he styled me Madame la 
Marschale ; but, when I heard that he always said Monsieur |’Amiral to poor 
La Glissoniére, and who had never navigated but between Dovor and Calais, 
it struck me that he wished to deceive himself as to the date, origin, and 
nature of his consular authority.” 





ENGLISH VOCAL MUSIC. 


Tue grand secret of the talismanic effect which vocal music is 
capable of exercising over the human mind lies in expression, and 
yet nothing is, in general, less understood or attended to, either in 
precept or in practice. 

When a celebrated female singer asked Handel how it was that 
her execution of the very first bars of his song, “‘ Dear liberty that 
gives fresh beauty to the sun,” always drew from the audience peals 
of applause, though she was not conscious of its being other than a 
very ordinary passage, he replied, “ It is because you sing the 
word ‘ Dear liberty,’ as though liberty were really dear to you.” 

M.M. No. 91. L 
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To make a true musician, either as a composer or as a singer, much 
more is requisite than is usually considered to be so. A natural 
poetical taste, and a highly cultivated mind are essential components, 
and a thorough knowledge of the capabilities of the language, and 
of the application to it of the principles of elocution, are indis- 
pensable. To these should be added, a full acquaintance with the 
ancient and modern history of the science, and of the works of those 
great men who have contributed to its development and progress. 

These things are not thought of, or even known of, by one in a 
hundred, and the fruit of this ignorance is, an inundation of (mis- 
called) vocal music, in almost every bar of which, is to be found a 
violation of some canon of the musical, or of the common English 
grammar. There is a well known instance of false accentuation in 
the popular song, “The Death of Nelson,’ the emphasis being, 
against all rule, laid on the words we print in capitals :— 

Turee cheers our gallant seamen gave ; 

Too well the gallant hero fought— 

Our hearts were bounding then. 
It is certain, however, that after-experience led the celebrated singer, 
whose name also appeared as the author of the song, to correct, in 
singing, such egregious errors ; and it is more than probable that, at 
that period, like Mr. Packwood, he kept a journeyman composer. 

But what shall we say to the vitiated taste of the present day, which 
has swallowed such a specimen of false accent as this !— 


Day was gone | Down on the | Batic’s broad | BriLow. 
What a splendid alliteration too— 


Baltic’s Broad Billow ! 


A course of study in general elocution ought to form an important 
part in the education of a vocal performer. Instead of possessing 
this or any other accomplishment, singers are, beyond the mere prac- 
tice of their art, in general, the most uninformed, unintellectual 
persons in society. To this shallowness of mind is mainly to be attri- 
butable the unpopularity, among ordinary performers, of the sound 
and vigorous compositions of the great German and elder English 
masters, and the preference that is by the same class almost univer- 
sally shewn for the fiddle-de-dees of the modern Rossinian school. 
The giant conceptions and magnificent effects of such men as Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, or Beethoven, are so far beyond the mental calibre 
of our mere fashionable artists that, overwhelmed by a consciousness 
of their own littleness, they regard with envy, even with hatred, that 
excellence which they have not expansion of mind to comprehend. 
With such men as these latter for our composers, our teachers, and our 
concert-hatchers, what can be expected but that the national taste 
should be, as it is, at the lowest pitch of degradation? Hence the only 
successful publications of the present day have been the vilest dog- 
grel verse, or nauseating sickly sentiment, linked to the most com- 
monplace strains, defaced with some hideous lithographic libel on 
one or other of the works of God’s creation, and the whole helped off 
by two or three deliberate untruths on the title-page ; and a series of 
advertisements, in which impudence, ignorance, and falsehood un- 
blushingly contend for the pre-eminence. 
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One would think that, with a view to bringing about a better 
order of things, the cultivation of a national school of truly English 
music might well be made a public concern, an object deserving of 
national protection. Other branches of the fine arts have been deemed 
worthy of the national care, and why not our music? A spark of 
this feeling seems to have animated a few choice spirits, who, imbued 
with the true feeling of the art, have lately organized a society, whose 
object is to elevate the public taste from its debased condition, by 
the revival and performance of those splendid productions, for whic 
this country stood unrivalled in its Augustan age of vocal harmony. 
How noble and truly national would be an institution in which, the 
mind expanded by a course of liberal study, the foundation should 
be laid for a succession of such talents. We should then stand a 
chance of hearing English music sung with a purity of expression, 
accent, and pronunciation, which would, unlike most of the singing 
of the present day, carry with it evidence of something more than a 
parish education. A tithe of the patronage that has been bestowed 
on the Tenterden-street humbug, directed to such an object, would 
have produced a result that would have raised the character of our 
music to have been the admiration, instead of the jeer, of Europe. 

Of the academy it is no secret to say, that it has been notoriously 
a failure. At starting, its professed object was the education of a 
constant succession of native talent, which should by degrees render 
us independant of foreign artists for our operas and concerts. What 
has been the result? In ten years about three instrumental per- 
formers have been produced who will probably attain to some emi- 
nence ; but of its vocalists, not one has shown any indication of rising 
beyond a barely respectable mediocrity. The young gentlemen seem 
to have a greater penchant for exhibiting themselves in the streets, with 
dress canes and cigars than for pursuing those severe studies with- 
out which, though they may by dint of manual dexterity perchance 
become fiddlers, they never can be musicians. A want of a regular 
establishment of resident masters, as in the conservatoires of our con- 
tinental neighbours, is a great cause of its ill success. The teachers 
of the academy are the teachers of all the town; absorbed in their 
private pupils, their concerts, their theatrical engagements, these 
hommes d’affaires give their hurried scrambling lessons to the academy 
pupils who catch just what they can, and guess the rest. Mark the 
trickery of their exhibition concerts. The same set of faces eke out 
their inefficient ranks, year after year ; once a pupil always a pupil— 
veterans of threescore are still post-boys ! 
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Ir was a day of festivity at Galata-Serai, for the Sultan conde- 
scended to visit the Itch Oglans who were there educating for his 
own private service. Unhappy the children whom the chief of the 
white eunuchs has chosen for the purpose of making itch oglans. No 
cloister, no monastery, had ever so severe discipline for their novices. 
During fourteen long years they are taught to preserve the most so- 
lemn silence, to keep their eyes bent on the earth, their arms crossed 
upon their breasts, to pray five times a day, to read the Koran, to 
trace its sacred characters ; to ride on horseback, to hurl the djerid, 
to wield the lance. In addition to these martial exercises they are 
taught music, to sing Persian ghazels, to sew, embroider, shave the 
head, trim the nails, arrange,gracefully, the folds of the turban ; to 
serve in the bath, to break-in dogs and hawks, and all this under the 
cruel surveillance of eunuchs. But when they have gone through 
this probation, if they are handsome, modest, and taciturn, then they 
commence their service near the person of the Sultan. 

A splendid djerid had been prepared to receive his highness. The 
Arabian horses, their young and skilful grooms, the varied and pic- 
turesque costume, rendered it a magnificent spectacle. A number of 
single combats, and tumultous melées had already offered to the spec- 
tators a faithful image of war, when the gaze of all present was 
arrested with a fixed intensity upon the horsemen whom chance had 
not yet opposed to each other. One was named Mustapha, the other 
Ahmed. Mustapha was the son of a vizier who had been strangled 
through the intrigues of an ancient barber-bachi, the father of Ah- 
med. The hatred these two youths bore each was known to all. The 
most lively interest was, therefore, excited in the bosoms of the 
spectators, when they beheld them spurring their chargers to attack 
each other. For a length of time they fought with equal advantage, 
and were on the point of separating without either being declared 
the conqueror, when Ahmed, profiting by a plunge of his adversary’s 
courser, hurled his djerid, with such skill and force, that he unhorsed 
him. Cries of admiration resounded on all sides, and the Grand 
Signior himself even condescended to inquire the name of the 
victor. 

After this defeat the hatred of Mustapha assumed that character of 
intensity of which alone the soul of a Turk is capable. In order to 
— it, an Osmanli will wait, if necessary, the half of his life, during 
which time not a word or gesture ever betrays the sentence he has 
pronounced, but, once sworn, vengeance becomes the object of his 
existence. Under ordinary circumstances, he may live in apparent 
peace with his enemy, but all his actions have but one motive prin- 
ciple—the accomplishment of the ruling passion of his soul, cost 
what it may. Some months afterwards, both Mustapha and Ahmed 
were admitted into the service of the Sultan. The place in which 
they had been educated was a prison, surrounded by high walls, like 
a fortress ; and from their infancy they had been watched with the 
same jealous care as the women of the Harem. But a career of am- 
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bition was now before them—the -court of the Sultan, that had so 
often haunted them in their dreams, was suddenly opened to their 
dazzled imaginations. Mustapha was delighted with his new exist- 
ence. It was the feast of the Buram, and the gorgeous ceremonies 
that mark its duration were unusually magnificent. But amid this 
intoxicating scene, so calculated to captivate his youthful imagination, 
the idea of revenge was uppermost in his thoughts, and he therefore 
eagerly sought the friendship of the chief of the eunuchs, in the hope 
of in time making him share his hatred of Ahmed, whose haughty 
and impetuous character could ill bend to the discipline of the Serag- 
lio. The son of the barber-bachi, in consequence, soon became 
exposed to a system of the most bitter persecution. 

One day that he had to present to the Grand Segnior the sacred 
turban, he let it full, and by this accident interrupted the august ce- 
remony of prayer. Ahmed, who foresaw, but too well, the treatment 
that awaited him at the Seraglio, for there, as all over the empire, the 
bastinado reigns, resolved to make his escape. Seizing, therefore, 
the moment when the Sultan, his court, and the people were absorbed* 
in their devotions, he glode furtively from the mosque, and covering 
his rich costume with a soldier’s berich, he gained the residence of an 
old servant of his father in the environs of the capital, and all search 
for the fugitive proved fruitless. Mustapha, in the meanwhile, of a 
intriguing and persevering character, got on in the Seraglio, and was 
made, for some trifling service that he rendered the Grand Signior, a 
Capedji Bachi. 

The Capedji Bachi are the telegraphs of the Porte. It is through 
them that the will of the Sultan flies rapidly and mysteriously from 
one end of the empire to the other, and is executed when and where 
it is fitting. Mustapha was on the high road to fortune, and might 
without fostering a vain illusion, aspire one day to the Viziership 
But a momentary caprice had elevated him, and through caprice he 
lingered unnoticed in his post of Capedji. 

Ahmed had lost no time in quitting Constantinople. The Porte 
was at war with Persia, and he took the road to Bagdad, the head- 
quarters of the Turkish army. Throwing aside the courtly manners 
of the Seraglio, which would have infallibly betrayed him, he skil- 
fully assumed the careless arrogant tone of a soldier of fortune. With 
his Tripoli turban, placed low over the right brow, the ayatagan and 
pistols in his girdle, a shortened pipe for the journey, a mandoline 
hung at the pommel of the saddle of his small Austalia horse—in this 
guise he entered Damascus. 

Noble and holy city of Damascus! a Pacha reigns over her, but 
reigns in fear. The Kawas dare not insolently traverse her streets. 
She accepts from despotism but what she pleases, makes even a 
compact with it, and supports it so long as it is faithful to the treaty. 
Then she is the high-road to Mecca, the pilgrims place of rendezvous, 
and she appears to respect her Pacha merely because he bears the 
title of the Prince of Pilgrims. Ahmed waited for some days the de- 
parture of the caravan for Bagdad. This caravan resembles an army 
on its march—a town in the midst of the desert when it halts—its 
course is like that of an immense fleet, for like it, it is obliged to often 
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tack ere it reaches the final destination; the wells being rarely met 
with in a straight line, and in order to find them, it is obliged to de- 
viate from the direct course. What a long and painful navigation— 
for such it is. The desert appears to isolate you more even than the 
ocean—the prison of sand that surrounds you is more dreary than 
that of the waves. The former is monotonous, motionless ; while the 
latter, by their undulations, recall to your mind some remains of 
animated nature. But in the Desert, nothing reminds you that life 
exists beyond the sphere of your own person ; and then the desert 
between Damascus and Bagdad is a desert formed by the hand of 
man, more dreary than those of Africa, the work of nature. A ruin 
in the desert—'tis the idea of nothingness, coupled to that of de- 
struction. 

After forty days’ march, Ahmed reached Bagdad—the brilliant 
wreck of two eras, that recalls to the memory the glory of Babylon, 
and the days of Aroun al Raschid. Since she ceased to be Babylon 
she has often changed masters, religion, and name ; but her manners 
have never varied, she has impressed them upon every religious and 
political form to which she has submitted. Ahmed repaired imme- 
diately to the Turkish camp, where Hussein Pacha, commanded in 
person. Hussein Pacha was not one of those courtly favourites, more 
a eunuch in mind than even the Arabians of the Seraglio, their rivals 
—he was not one of those scourges of the East, who look upon 
power as upon merchandise—who take a pachalic from the Sultan as 
a farm, and at the end of two years having exhausted its resources, 
returns it a desert to the Porte. Neither was he one of those restless 
chiefs who, by raising the standard of revolt, speculates upon the 
fears of the Porte, in order to obtain exile with a rich pachalic. 
Hussein was a brave and active pacha, hated by the eunuchs of the 
harem and the minions of the court when the state was tranquil, but 
around whom the whole empire appeared to rally when the tempest 
roared. Then it was that the gallant Pacha quitted his retreat on the 
shores of the Bosphorus, and girding on his Khorassan scymitar, re- 
turned to it but when he had appeased the storm. In fact it was 
quite inexplicable that, having rendered the state so many services, 
his head should still be on his shoulders. All allowed that although 
he possessed so many brilliant qualities, his good fortune was some- 
thing miraculous. 

Ahmed went straight to his tent, full of confidence in his generosity, 
and in the hope that he might preserve some grateful recollection of 
his sire, who as barber-bachi more than once protected the saviour 
of theempire. It was a beautiful green tent, with a gold border—a 
Persian carpet concealed the entrance; an Egyptian mat was laid 
along it; at the extremity was a red divan, with green fringe. The 
Pacha was alone, seated on the angle of the divan—a crowd of 
kawas and officers stood at some distance round it, in most respectful 
attitudes. Ahmed advanced up to the divan, and raised its fringe to 
his mouth and forehead, not daring yet kiss the garment of its mas- 
ter. This done, he retired silently towards the other extremity of 
the tent. Then Hussein Pacha cast his eyes towards him, and re- 
vealed the face of an old man, martial in spite even of his venerable 
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white beard, and strongly marked with that expression of innate be- 
nevolence, that when found united to genius, likens man to the 
Divinity. 

«“ Young soldier,” said the Pacha, “ what wilt thou?” “ The 
palace of Khosroes and its enervating splendours could not satisfy a 
soul parched with a thirst of glory. Thus have I prayed to fortune, 
to exchange with me the luxury of the imperial seraglio for the din 
of the camp !” 

It was by this Persian quotation that Ahmed replied, wishing to be 
understood by the Pacha alone. 

The Pacha directing an eagle’s glance towards the kawas, to make 
sure that none of them had understood what had passed, by a gesture 
motioned them to retire—“ Approach,” said he, addressing Ahmed ; 
but suddenly casting a look of suspicion on the arms that glittered in 
the girdle of the young adventurer, he appeared to revoke the order 
by a kind of hesitation. But his great mind grew ashamed of his 
fears ; although he was but too well acquainted with the bloody, 
treacherous policy of the seraglio. Ahmed, who understood the 
cause of his hesitation, carelessly threw aside his arms, as if to dis- 
encumber himself of them, and advanced towards him—* Speak : 
from whence comest thou? Can it be possible that thou comest from 
that fatal and mysterious place? Thy youth has prepossessed me in 
thy favour, and [ cannot believe that it harbours treachery.” 

** Pacha, I am the son of Ibrahim Bey, barber-bachi of our august 
Sovereign. I might have vegetated in the tranquillity of the seraglio, 
but I preferred the career of arms, under the banners of Hussein 
Pacha, the friend of my sire.” 

“ Yes, by Allah ! boy, I was indeed thy father’s friend, and richly 
he deserved my friendship ; for more than once methinks, he rendered 
vain the labours of the Scribe, who had passed two days in embel- 
lishing the firman of my death: but, my son, what evil genius led 
you to quit the nest of mercy and of felicity ? ” 

« My dreams, Pacha. I was haunted by visions of neighing steeds, 
of glittering scymitars, of long and pointed lances. Methought I was 
in a melée, amid the din of battle: I awoke and wept bitterly, when 
I found myself in the silence of the seraglio, and my dream of glory 
vain.” 

The Pacha smiled bitterly. 

“ Boy, who thinks that glory follows the warrior, spurring his 
charger to the fight >—Glory—it is in the seraglio that she is found— 
beautiful, attractive, voluptuous, and gorgeously attired. Here it is 
seen soiled and dishevelled, covered with dust and gore, concealing 
behind her the envoy of the Porte, who punishes deserters, and 
avenges success.” Then quitting this melancholy tone—“ By Allah, 
boy, if thou comest in the name of thy father, thou art right welcome ; 
I will not give thee up to our glorious Sultan—no! not even should 
he send the Grand Vizier himself, at the head of 20 hortas of janiza- 
ries, to demand thee.” Ahmed bent low on approaching the Pacha, 
and raised with respect his hand to his lips and forehead, when the 
Pacha took him by the arm, and said,—“ Sit my son. Hast thou not 
lived in the seraglio, breathed the same atmosphere as our august 
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sovereign? Pshaw! thou mayest sit in the presence of a vizier ; 
for I am blind if thy youth and thy noble sentiments have not inter- 
ested me.” Then a sinister idea would flash across his soul. ‘“ But 
no,” he added aloud, as if to silence the suspicions that tormented 
him—*“ the Porte does not confide to such young hands the execution 
‘of her bloody orders ; when she wants an assassin to get rid of a 
vizier, she selects one of those old courtiers whose bosom can conceal 
without shuddering, the death firman whose hand is skilful in seizing 
the favourable moment to strike the mortal blow. Oh yes! one must 
have lived long to be trusted with such a mission. No, my son,” 
said he, observing that Ahmed was affected: ‘ I will banish all sus- 
picion. Though I knew that thy bosom concealed the fatal writing, 
that the Grand Vizier had given thee his secret instructions, with the 
poison that was to end my existence, I should be unable to resist the 
favourable impression thou hast made upon me.” A profound emo- 
tion was Ahmed’s only answer. ‘ Oh yes, child,’ continued the 
Pacha ; “ thou hast a noble soul—the air of the seraglio—that at- 
mosphere of eunuchs, has not corrupted thy heart—the name then of 
the old jannizary has reached thy ears. Glory is then no chimera, 
since her voice is heard within those redoubted walls; for there it 
was, that germinated in thy heart the desire of learning the glorious 
trade of arms under old Hussein. Praises be to God ! thou hast come 
ata favourable moment ; for the red-headed Persians appear at length 
resolved on accepting battle: to-morrow, God willing, thou shalt 
fight by my side.” 

This reception decided Ahmed’s fortune : it is true that he fought 
with courage, that he took Bassorah ; but all these successes were in 
his reception, for had he not obtained them, the friendship of the 
Vizier alone would have ensured his elevation. In fact, the Porte 
soon made him a Pacha of two tails, without knowing whom they 
elevated to this dignity. But what did that matter? Hussein Pacha 
had solicited it. There are moments when nothing is refused a vizier, 
but then this is the time when his enemies begin to rejoice. 

Fifteen years had elapsed: Mustapha was still at Constantinople, 
a simple capedgi-bachi—he was ignorant of Ahmed’s elevation—he 
might even have forgotten him, if his hatred had not constantly 
brought him back to his recollection. One day he encountered in 
the streets of the capital, a man who had just arrived from Aleppo; he 
heard him with indifference relate the lofty deeds of Ahmed Pacha, 
governor of that holy city; but his amazement was extreme, when 
this man added mysteriously, that it was suspected that this same 
pacha was formerly an itch-oglan, who had fled from the seraglio, 
and of whom no tidings were ever heard. Mustapha returned like 
lightning to his house, summoned Suleeman his confidant, and ordered 
him instantly to depart for Aleppo. “ The Pacha who governs there, 
they tell me, is Ahmed, my mortal enemy. See with thine own eyes 
if this be true, and return and tell me.” 

« The son of the barber-bachi, a vizier !” he exclaimed, when alone 
—<‘ that Ahmed whose glory and name was wormwood to me, with- 
out knowing him—while I am but an obscure capidgi. But no ;— 
fate cannot thus persecute me: if she refuse to realize my dreams of 
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ambition, she will not at least make me feel my nothingness by hold- 
ing up to my eyes the glory of my rival. ” Suleeman mene at the 
end of two months from Aleppo ; he had seen the Pacha, he was in- 
deed the son of the barber-bachi. “ It was written on high,” said 
Mustapha.—“ But God is great!” he added, as if he counted 
upon the assistance of the deity to avenge his wrongs.—‘‘ The more 
splendid the fate of Ahmed, the more splendid shall be my revenge !" 
and in this idea was the secret of his resignation. 

Mustapha was long in studying the disposition of the Porte to- 
wards his enemy: he was too well acquainted with its doctrines, to 
be the first to create suspicion: the Porte gives ear but to those that 
she conceives herself—those that they seek to inspire her will recoil 
upon the head of the informer. It was a cruel probation for Musta- 
pha ; for Ahmed long continued to be in great credit with the divan. 
At last, one night that Mustapha had retired to his harem, two men 
knocked violently at the gate of his residence ; they wore the splendid 
Mameluke costume, and carried long silver-headed canes. They 
were the kawas of the Grand Vizier, and were ordered to conduct 
Mustapha before their master. Concealing his emotion, Mustapha 
prepared to obey the mandate—for to be summoned at that hour, by 
the Grand Vizier, he well knew to be the forerunner of favour or 
disgrace—an invitation to fortune or death ! 

Traversing a number of narrow and silent streets, abandoned solely 
to a population of hideous dogs, they entered a kiak, crossed the_har- 
bour, and soon reached the Vizier’s palace. 

At this hour Constantinople resembles an unfinished sketch. ‘Lhe 
Seraglio points its vast amphitheatre—its beautiful minarets are 
peering indistinctly through the shades of night. 

The apartment into which Mustapha was ushered was in a remote 
part of the building ; a single lamp shed around it a subdued light. 
The Vizier was alone; his countenance wore that deep expression of 
melancholy which the satiety of power leaves behind, when we know 
by what dear sacrifices it is purchased, and when we cling to it as to 
the last plank in a shipwreeck—like the malefactor to the pillars of a 
temple which shield him from the vengeance of the laws. 

* Mustapha Bey, be seated,” said the Vizier to the Capidgi. Mus- 
tapha raised the robe of the Pacha to his lips, and kneeling down on 
the carpet before the divan, awaited in silence the orders of the 
Imperial lieutenant. 

The Vizier resumed his chabouque, which he had allowed to fall 
beside him, relighted it, and continued to smoke for some time, 
looking stedfastly at the Capidgi. At length he broke silence :— 

“ Have you imagined that a Capidgi had nothing else to do than 
to shew himself in a rich costume at the Beyrams, or to solicit from 
the Porte favours for his friends?” 

“« My lord,” replied Mustapha, alarmed at his beginning; “ for a 
length of time the Sublime Porte has not deigned to cast its eyes 
upon the wretch who now looks in the sunshine of thy glorious 
presence.” 

“I do not reproach thee; but answer me. Hast thou well re- 
flected on all the duties which the office of Capidgi entails upon thee ? 
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Dost thou know, that there is above all a stern and inexorable One? 
Art thou acquainted by what means the brilliant empire of Osman 
exists? Hast thou not often heard that the Sublime Porte cannot 
always punish traitors in the face of day, and that for the sake of our 
holy religion she is often obliged to strike in the dark? In short, 
when such a mission is necessary, dost thou know that it is to a 
Capidgi that it is entrusted ?” 

“ T know it all,” replied Mustapha, with assurance. 

** But dost thou know also, that thou must succeed, or pay the 
penalty of a failure with thy head ?” 

“ My lord—let but the Sublime Porte speak. Has she condemned 
the Scheref of Mecca, or even the Schah of Persia? In two months 
both shall have ceased to exist.” 

“ No; it is a faithless slave that the Sultan wishes to punish— 
Ahmed, Pacha of Aleppo.” 

Mustapha’s heart beat high, but he concealed his emotion. 

“ This perfidious Pacha has gained the friendship of all the dif- 
ferent corporations of that city. Scherefs or Janissaries all rally 
round him, and would no doubt, if necessary, march against the Im- 
7a army, for his ambition is unbounded. He has also attached to 

is party all the Arabian tribes hitherto constantly in a state of revolt. 
Such conduct gives umbrage to the Porte, who has resolved, while 
yet it is time, to defeat his designs. But a traitor is always on his 
guard ; it was therefore necessary to have recourse to secret means. 
Disguise thyself—gain admittance to the Pacha, and stab him with- 
out remorse as a victim marked by the finger of the Lord. Depart ; 
there is the firman of his death.” 

An hour afterwards Mustapha lay stretched on his divan. If the 
Grand Seignior had ceded to him the empire—had he held in his 
hand the firman of investiture, he could not have contemplated it 
with more complacency than he did the death one of his enemy. He 
touched it—he rattled it against his ears, as if to convince himself by 
the evidence of all his senses that it was no dream—he admired it— 
he examined it, and found it beautiful. A most admirable chancel- 
lery is that of the Turkish empire: whether she sends death or for- 
tune, her firmans are written in a rich harmonious style. The Im- 
perial cipher is always pompously drawn. An ink alternately blue 
as the azure of heaven, red as blood, glittering as gold, is used 
whether she makes a pacha or proscribes a head. 

Some days afterwards a caravan was seen on the road to Aleppo ; 
it was not one of those formidable caravans with its thousand camels 
and warlike pomp, destined as they are to cross the desert in spite of 
the myriads of Arabs who scour it in every direction, with the eye of 
a lynx or the avidity of a Greek pirate. It was a pacific caravan; a 
singular assemblage of travellers of every description, who disap- 
peared, were changed, or renewed at every station: it was an entire 
family emigrating—soldiers of fortune seeking the service of some 
warlike pacha—pilgrims proceeding to the tomb of Christ, or to kiss 
the block-stone of the Cabashi—merchants in pursuit of gain—Jews, 
Turks, and Christians—every form of worship was there represented : 
Christianity and its numerous sects; Islamism and its inexorable 
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unity ; Judaism and its stigma ; all for the time appeared to have lost 
in a sense of common danger the fanaticism of their several creeds. 

One person, however, commanded the veneration of the whole, 
though nothing announced in him that power so dreaded in the east. 
He was unaccompanied either by servants or slaves, but there was 
not a member of the caravan who was not eager to do him service. 
He rode a white horse ; his /uteri was of striped damascus stuff ; his 
benich of red cloth; a sky blue pelisse entirely covered him. His 
head, which wore an expression of the deepest abstraction, was 
covered with a turban, the regular folds of which announced his 
profession to be that of the law. He was a scheik. 

If in a Turkish town you see a man without a train, whom the 
true believers profoundly salute, whom the women dare to look on 
with admiration and respect, whom the pacha receives as his equal, 
by making him sit near him, and by giving him his own pipe, you 
may boldly pronounce that man to be a scheik; for in a Turkish 
town a scheik is more even than a Spanish monk ; he acts upon 
every imagination—he is looked upon as an inspired prophet, and his 
power is thought to approach the miraculous. At his presence 
Turkish despotism grows pale, and the insurrections of the east are 
quelled. 

Thus at every halting place it was who and who should spread 
the carpet of Hadji Joussef Effendi, prepare his repast, light his 
pipe, in order to obtain from him in return a word, or even a look ; 
while he, on his side, received all these services with imperturbable 
dignity, smiling sometime s on the Musselmen, but the Chris- 
tians and Jews, he looked upon as if they did not exist, notwith- 
standing the humble and creeping posture with which they ap- 
proached his presence. His silence, which was only broken by short 
sententious phrases, opened a wide field of conjecture to the caravan. 
Some said he was a vizier disgusted with human grandeur, and 
whose mind was now bent upon God and the prophet. Others, that 
he was the scherif of Mecca, who had just paid a visit to the grand 
signior. Others again, looked upon him as a magician who knew 
the Koran by heart, and who could reveal the future ; while another 
party maintained him to be a holy martyr, who had languished 
twenty years in the prisons Frankistans in the land of the infidels ; 
and each of these suppositions was accompanied by an ejaculation 
breathing the most ardent enthusiasm. May God shorten my 
existence to lengthen his days! May his mother be as happy as 
Mariam! May the earth of his grave weigh lightly on him after 
death! May his guardian angel have cause then to rejoice! And 
when the caravan halted in a town, he was surrounded by crowds of 
the faithful, in the hope of learning some new means of escaping 
from those infirmities the lot of our nature. 

They reached Aleppo. The scheik repaired to the Zeké of Mew- 
levi Dervises. At that period, when the isolated individual saw 
himself Without defence against the arms of despotism, corporations 
were open to him in which he might escape from his isolation. 
Those of the dervises and the janissaries spread their nets over the 
whole empire, and there was not a single small town in Turkey that 
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had not its Teké of Dervises. The people were pleased with the 
mystical ceremonies they celebrated, consisting in a music that wore 
the character of religious inspiration, and a dance at first grave and 
solemn, to which succeeded a rapid and circular movement, that 
worked up the initiated to a state of phrenzy. 

Besides, these rites are destined to direct the attention of the 
people from the dogmas of the dervises, which are said to be of the 
purest deism. Hadji Jousef Effendi waited upon the chief of the 
dervises with a symbolical letter. It bore some mysterious charac- 
ters, that in an instant brought the dervises to kiss respectfully the 
garment of the scheik. 

Hadji Jousef was no other than Mustapha the Capedji Bachi. 
The Porte, skilful in hiding her own secrets, penetrates those of all 
others. There is not a mysterious sect, or hidden association, that 
she does not invisibly govern. Mustapha, charged with the execu- 
cution of a fatal order, had adopted the revered exterior of a scheik, 
and the grand vizier had given him a letter from the Molloh of 
Coniah, such as the most holy personage of Islamism could alone 
obtain. 

A month elapsed, and the reputation of the pretended sheik filled 
the whole city. He waited with patience the hour of vengeance. 
One day as he lay stretched on the divan of the mosque in the gar- 
den of the teké, thinking on the solemn moment that was approach- 
ing, the trample of horses and the voices of men awoke him from his 
reverie. It was the kiahia of the pacha who waited on him, with an 
invitation from his master. Mustapha, without the slightest emotion, 
preserving his careless and recumbent position, promised, with 
haughty indifference, to wait on the pacha the next day, after the 
hour of noon. However, an attentive observer might have remarked 
a contraction of the lower lip, that the habitual hollow hue of his 
countenance became deeper, and an involuntary motion of the right 
hand to his bosom that concealed the murderous firman, 

The hour of noon had struck at the palace of Scheik Abou Bekr, 
the residence of the pacha. A triple rank of kawas lined the hall 
in solemn silence. Achmed Pacha, in a corner, was saying his 
prayers upon a carpet, with his face turned towards Mecca. How 
noble and majestic he looked! The unlimited power with which he 
was invested ;—the religious act in which he was engaged ;—his 
head animated with an expression of lofty dignity ;—the at once 
humble and impassioned energy of his manner ;—the splendid win- 
dows, the naked and sombre walls, the beautiful divan, the fountain, 
the murmur of which appeared to create silence ;—the whole formed 
a beautiful picture. Suddenly a man abruptly enters the hall; the 
kawas carry their hands to their yatagans and advance to meet him ; 
but they recognize the expected guest, and shrink back with 
respect. Mustapha perceived the pacha at his devotion, and spread 
himself a carpet at the foot of the divan, and joined in the prayer 
with a solemn fervour that powerfully moved the bystanders. The 
act of devotion concluded, the two personages seated themselves on 
the divan. The pacha first broke silence. 

* Dost thou think, my father, that the place that resounds with the 
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silvery cane of the kawas, where the lieutenant of the Grand 
Signior sits surrounded by the Acans of the province, is not a spot 
worthy of thy holy presence, or that thy words would not bear fruit 
in a heart full of loyalty to our Sublime Sultan ?” 

« Vizier, I had resolved to see thee, but I waited,” rejoined Mus- 
tapha, with a freezing energy. 

« Until now, then, the moment was not auspicious,” said the 
Pacha, with a superstitious and fearful expression. ‘ Whatever is 
precipitate is unfortunate. But since thou art come to day to sit 
upon my divan, thou hast doubtless read in the stars that our inter- 
view would have a better result.” 

“ Yes, vizier, I hope so.” 

The Kawas were ten paces distant—the eyes of the Scheik glis- 
tened like a tiger’s--suddenly a poignard glittered in his hand, and, 
with the rapidity of lightning, it was buried in the heart of the 
Pacha. 

“ Remember the Itch Oglan Mustapha,” said the Scheik, as he 
struck the fatal blow. “ Strike down the wretch,” exclaimed the 
expiring Pacha, and in an instant twenty yatagans glittered above 
his head ; but he, mounted on the divan, opposed to them the dreaded 
firman. The kawas bent their heads with respect—the order was 
executed, while Mustapha, under the safe guard of the bloody fir- 
man, returned to the Teké, despatched a Tartar to the Porte, and, 
reasuming his ordinary life, left to others the care of governing the 
province during the interregnum. 

The Tartar, on his return, brought the orders of the Porte, ap- 
pointing Mustapha Bey a Pacha of three tails and governor of 
Aleppo. 

About two years afterwards, a group of Turks, with a grave and 
careless air, were contemplating a head that had just been placed in 
a niche over the principal gate of the Seraglio at Constantinople. 
This head appeared to have been cut off some time ; the skin was 
wrinkled and as yellow as parchment; it had evidently made a long 
journey, for in order to preserve it, it had been salted. Above this 
head was the following inscription:—“ Mustapha Pacha, a treacher- 
ous slave of the Grand Signior, in spite of those bountiful looks 
which his Highness had deigned to cast upon him from the imperial 
stirrup, has deserved this punishment for having tyrannized over 
and goaded to revolt the corporations of the city of Aleppo, of which 
he was governor, and for having neglected to conciliate the friend- 
ship of the Arab tribes.” 

“ Let this be a warning to all unfaithful servants !” 
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Entrez ! entrez! Monsieur Rossignol—we are right glad to see 
you in England. To confess the truth, we were just on the brink of 
importing you ourself, when all of a sudden you unexpectedly start 
up before us, clad in an English attire, and surrounded by those in 
whose society we first made your acquaintance. It will rejoice us to 
introduce you to our friends, but we must necessarily keep you 
waiting for a brief space, while we explain who these people are 
among whom you are seen. It will not do merely to say—this is 
. Pére Bernard, the water-carrier—this Manette, his pretty daughter 
—this Andrew the Savoyard, and this Monsieur Pierre, his good- 
natured brother—we owe it to those among whom you will in future 
live, to tell them, not merely who your companions are, but what 
they have been. 

Let us fancy ourselves among the precipices, in the vicinity of 
Mont Blanc—little Andrew and Pierre, with half-frozen fingers, are 
pelting each other with snow-balls. What glorious sport! But 
every thing pleasant must have a termination. Their mother calls 
them—day is deserting them—the light is going out in the midst of 
the game, and they must be off to bed. The felicity of supper has, 
however, to intervene, and while gobbling down their coarse soup, 
they hear cries of distress. Out rushes their father, and soon returns 
with a gentleman, his valet, and a lovely little girl fast asleep. In 
another moment the postillion would have dashed over a precipice, 
but Georget, the boys’ father, saves them, and they are compelled to 
pass the night in his cottage. The gentleman is one-eyed, horribly 
selfish, and very sulky; he is a Count, though—the Compte de 
Francornard ; the valet is Monsieur Champagne, his rascally valet ; 
the little girl Adolphine, his exquisite little daughter. The Countess, 
a beautiful and accomplished young woman, patronizes one Dermilly, 
a painter: they are always sketching together—the Count can never 
catch his wife, poor man! They are very good friends, but he finds 
it remarkably difficult to see her. If while sojourning at Paris, he 
hears that she is on a visit to any friend’s chateau in the country, he 
he instantly sets out post-haste to pounce upon her; but two days 
before his arrival, she invariably starts for a distant part of the 
country. He has, however, by extraordinary good luck, lately 
surprised her, and by a splendid project flatters himself that he has 
completely turned the tables—that henceforth she will run after 
him—for he has purloined the child, to whom she is devotedly 
attached. 

During the night Georget breaks his head in clambering over the 
precipices to fetch a smith—the Count’s carriage being broken. At 
day-break the visiters depart, accidentally leaving a miniature which 
had been suspended round Adolphine’s neck. With this, Andrew 
and Pierre—their father having died, and their mother being unable 
to support them—set out for Paris, there to make fortunes by the 
glorious art of chimney-sweeping. Shortly after their arrival in the 
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French metropolis, the little boys lose each other. Andrew luckily 
obtains the commisseration and protection of Bernard, a water- 
carrier, who has a nice little daughter, named Manette—papa’s 
housekeeper, aged eight, or thereabouts. 

One day, while looking out for employment in his capacity of a 
chimney-sweep, Andrew sees the Count in a cab; anxious to re- 
store the portrait, he hurries up, but is pushed off as an importunate 
beggar ; and, such is his pertinacity, that the wheels of the cab pass 
over him. Bruised and bleeding, he is seen by a young artist, who 
takes him to his (the artist’s) house. This is Dermilly. Perceiving 
the miniature which he himself had painted, he acquaints the 
original—-his lovely patroness, after having heard Andrew’s state- 
ment, that he is in possession of a son of that honest mountaineer 
who had saved her darling Adolphine from destruction. The grateful 
Countess insists on taking him under her own downy wing; but 
before his removal from Dermilly’s, he becomes acquainted with the 
handsome model, Monsieur Rossignol, in a manner that can be much 
better explained by Master Andrew himself, than by any other per- 
sonin the world. We therefore give way to him, as in duty bound.* 
The boy, it must be premised, has wandered into the atelier, or 
painting-room of his benefactor, Dermilly. . 

I was about to withdraw, when a door opened opposite to that at which 
I had entered, and a gentleman entirely naked from the head to the waist, 
jumped into the aéelier, singing and gnawing the leg of a fowl. The new- 
comer did not perceive me at first. I heard him laugh and mutter to himself 
—‘‘ Come this is a good one! when old Thérése misses her leg, and can 
neither see nor hear any thing about it, it will all be laid to the cat—Ah! had 
she known that M. Dermilly was gone out! how would the modest stews 
and bashful pastry, have shrunk from my gaze! Bring what you want to 
eat with you,’ said she—I did bring all—that I could lay my hands on at 
home—a clove of garlick and two onions—a light repast to dispel the 
bad air. 

‘Why did I leave my father’s hall, my mothers fostering care ?’ 
A thousand pities her soup was not simmering on the fire! We feel equal to 
the black broth of the Spartans—M. Dermilly to leave me thus for hours! 
Fortunately, like the hackney coaches, I am hired by the hour.” 


Just then, the gentleman made a caper, which brought him to my side, 
and he cried ‘‘ Who the devil have we got here? Who is this little scamp? 
Are you engaged to sit for a model—to sit for the Innocents, my little tit? 
You must eat a little pavada for some time first—you are as white as an egg 
—you must get a little fat in your cheeks—” 


“Tam called Andrew, sir?” said I to the gentleman, who, whilst I was 
speaking, waltzed about, and placed himself in attitudes. ‘‘ I was knocked 
down by a cabriolet, and M. Dermilly had the goodness to take me in—” 

“ Ah! excuse me, interesting victim! I have a feeling heart—I have been 
knocked down three or four times myself, but no ene picked me up—true it 
was that Bacchus had somewhat enfeebled my legs. Stay, my little fellow, 
what do you think of this entrechat ?” 

I could not comprehend how this gentleman could dance and sing so close 
to the other, who never stirred, and always held his sabre uplifted. I pointed 











* Andrew the Savoyard, from C. Paul de Kock. 2 Vols. London. E. 
Marston and Co., 3, New Broad-street Court, New Broad-street. 
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my finger towards him, and whispered to the caperer, ‘‘ Take care you do 
not give that gentleman the head-ache.” 

At these words, the shirtless waltzer threw himself on a chair, ready to 
burst with laughter. ‘Come that is a good one! the boy is fairly hum- 
bugged! he takes the Jayman for a grenadier! Don’t be afraid, my little 
fellow; I’ll engage he shall do you no harm. It is mere inanimate nature. 
He cannot boast, like us, the vital fluid and spiritual brain.” 

How, nothing but a figure! I could scarce believe it. I went over to feel 
it. ‘ Haltthere, abortion!” said the fine singer, stopping me; “‘ touch not 
that, unhappy wretch—were you to disarrange but one fold, the artist would 
give you to all the devils, and you might get paid in a coin you would never 
think of pocketing.” ‘ Excuse me, sir, I did not know—” ‘“‘ Now that 
you do know, beware of touching—-I must practise the step which I have to 
dance to-night at La Chaumiere.” ‘‘ But, sir, you must be very cold, 
standing so long without your shirt!” ‘And an’t I well accustomed to it! 
I that for fifteen years have sat for a forso! You are not aware, innocent 
creature, that you stand before Rossignol, the finest model in Paris for a 
torso! Ah! did but the rest of my body correspond, I should be worth 
twelve francs a-day—but unfortunately there is no swell in my thighs, and I 
have little calf to my legs, though I stuff myself with beans in order to make 
them grow. But never mind, I have still a fair share; add to which an in- 
teresting countenance, a light and active step, and one would not wonder at 
the number of conquests I have effected—un—deux—chassez—assemblez—et 
la pirouette de rigueur—what pity ’tis my coat should be so dirty, and my hat 
so torn—but M. Dermilly advanced me five-and-twenty francs the day before 
yesterday, and I am already quite cleared out. ‘ Fortune favours the brave’ 
—I say, you could not lend me four-and-twenty sous for a week, could you, 
my little fellow? I will return you twenty-five.’ ‘I have no money about 
me, sir—father Bernard keeps my purse.” ‘ Well—I’ll put a drop of oil on 
my pumps to give me a wealthy appearance. Nothing strikes people so much 
as well-polishied shoes.” 

M. Rossignol took the bottle of oil and smeared some of it with one of the 
brushes over the blacking of his shoes; then pouring a little in the hollow of 
each hand, he rubbed it through his hair. Whilst he was taken up with his 
toilette, 1 amused myself by examining him. The model was a man of about 
thirty-six years of age, of a sufficiently good height; his hair was black and 
matted; his grey eyes had a strong expression of impudence and liveliness, 
which joined to his snuffy cocked-up nose, and a mouth from ear to ear, 
which was ever open in chanting his ditties, made a most original phy- 
siognomy. 

* It is a great pity,”’ said he, twisting his hair in his fingers, ‘‘ that I can’t 
improve my coat by the same process—but I will just rub a drop over my 
hat—it smells somewhat rancid—no matter, my beauty will find me suf- 
ficiently pleasing—but with thirteen sous, which is all I am worth, I cannot 
treat her to a chapon au riz. Perhaps, however, we may meet some friends.” 

As I saw the gentleman settle his shoes and hair, I took it for granted 
that he was going to dress himself entirely, and I handed him his shirt and 
coat, which had been lying on the ground in a corner of the room. ‘‘ Thank 
you, my little fellow,” said he, ‘* but I shan’t dress myself till my patron 
returns and dismisses me. One does not stand for a ¢orso with one’s shirt 
on—but that is all Greek to you. However, my little fellow, as nature is 
bountiful to you, take my advice, and never follow any other trade. Make 
a model of yourself—it is a business very easily learnt—you have nothing to 
do but to stand quiet. Painters and models are all I trouble myself about. 
There must be models for painters and painters for models—you understand 
that. Ah, if my wife had not humbugged me so, we should have actually 
coined money. I married her for her shape, which seemed to resemble that 
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of the Venus Callipyga. I said to myself, ‘ she will sit, and we shall have 
children who will sit! It is hereditary in my family. My father sat for his 
arms, my mother for her hips, my uncle for his feet, my aunt for her back, 
my brother for his hands, and my sister for her ears.” When I was courting 
mv wife, I said to her, ‘ Before we are knit in indissoluble bonds, I give you 
fair notice that I shall require my wife to sit—no matter for what, and my 
children idem.’ To which she replied, ‘ My friend, I will do every thing 
you please.’ Perfidious wretch !—deceitful staymaker! Madame Rossignol 
threw dust in my eyes—when I say dust in my eyes, c’est une fagon de parler. 
How was | imposed upon! Impossible she could sit for the smallest thing! 
Nothing but cotton from the crown of her head to the sole of her foot! I 
would have quitted her for want of symmetry, but she was enceinte, and I 
hoped the child would atone for my disappointment. In fact, I had a son— 
beautiful as an Apollo! quite in my own style! He will be one of the finest 
models in Europe. As soon as the rogue was three years old, I wished to 
exercise him in standing—but there was no keeping him quiet a moment! 
I made use of a cat-o’-nine-tails to calm the vivacity of his blood; and my 
wife had recourse to a broomstick to defend her son, whom she pretended I 
made cry. As these conjugal scenes were repeated every day, and made no 
little noise, the Commissaire du Quartier found fault with my mode of in- 
structing my son, and desired me to leave him to develope himself. This 
decided me. I have ever since lived en garcon, and I never go near my wife 
except when I imagine she has some little superfluity, of which she wishes 
to be disembarrassed—”’ 

As Rossignol finished speaking, we heard a great noise in the direction of 
the kitchen, and I recognized Thérésa’s voice, crying ‘‘ Oh it is him, I am 
certain! This rascally Rossignol has made some excuse for leaving his 
sitting, and has made his way to my kitchen—but I will complain to my 
master—things shan’t disappear this way, and every thing be laid to my 
poor Mouton.” 

“It is the old woman,”’ said Rossignol, who had been listening ; ‘‘ she is 
coming here. Oh! what an idea! Whilst my patron is out I could—ex- 
actly—quite a scene in a play—the old woman is easily frightened.—Quick, 
my little fellow—down on your knees there, before the layman—a helmet on 
your head, the vizor lowered—a tunic over your shoulders—and don’t stir 
for your life.” ‘‘ But, sir.”” “‘ No buts.” ‘* What for——” ‘“ No what 
fors—you have nothing to say—play the layman—it is only that she may 
not know you—it won’t be long—but I advise you not to speak, for if you 
do, I will break Hannibal’s sword over your back.”’ I was not afraid of M. 
Rossignol, but I was curious to see what he would do. Having been so long 
confined to my room, I was not sorry of a prospect of some fun. Besides, I 
took it for granted that it was all meant as a joke, and that M. Dermilly 
would not be displeased. Behold me then on my knees near the lay figure. 
Rossignol thrust a helmet on my head, the vizor of which fell over my face, 
and threw a large piece of yellow silk over my body. Being completely dis- 
guised, he had nothing to do but to think of himself. I saw him run to the 
skeleton, which he took in his arms, and bore in front of a large chest which 
was in the middle of the room; he next threw over it an immense brown 
mantle, which entirely concealed this frightful personage ; then Rossignol 
squatted down in the chest which was behind the skeleton, letting the lid fall 
not quite so close but that he could breathe, and hold a corner of the cloak. 
All this was but the affair of a moment, and every one was at his post when 
Thérése opened the door of the atelier. 

“Things can’t go on in this way, sir—there must be an end put to it,” 
said Thérése, entering and walking slowly towards the side where she sup- 
posed her master was at work. ‘‘ M. Rossignol is every day playing me 
some trick—this very morning the rest of the fowl—an entire leg—and then 
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the cat is blamed. I entreat you will forbid his putting his foot in my 
kitchen, or close up the door of communication. Besides, it is extremely dis- 
agreeable that the neighbours should see men without shirts about me—I 
tell them it is only a model—they iaugh in my face—and think things—and 
get ideas in their heads—it quite compromises me, sir.’’ Thérése had 
reached the end of the room, and found herself before the large picture, and 
near the chest and brown mantle. She lifted her head and looked about her. 

“« Stay, is my master out? and Rossignol gone too? they must have finished 
very early to-day. In the midst of this canvass—and these lay figures, one 
almost fancies one sees people. Are you here, sir? No, there is no one 
here. I’ll be off then, for I don’t like being alone in this large room—there 
are so many figures—and this poor young man whom they are flogging with 
serpents! what a pity! so handsome a lad! It is Monsieur Ixion, I think 
they call him—and all because he looked softly at Madame Jupiter—Ah! if 
every one was flogged in this way that ogled a married woman—’”’ 

Just then a deep groan issued from the bottom of the chest—Thérése 
changed colour, and looked timidly round her. ‘‘ How very odd! I thought 
I heard something—sir—sir—is it you?’’ There was no reply ; but a second 
and more prolonged groan than the first, redoubled Thérése’s fright. She 
trembled violently, and dared neither stir nor look about her. “ Good 
heavens! what can that be?” said the old servant, who could scarce speak ; 
“I cannot stir a step—my legs sink under me.” Rossignol disguising his 
voice, and assuming a mournful and wailing tone, called Thérése slowly 
three times by name. ‘‘ Who—calls me?” said the old woman, putting her 
hand before eyes. ‘‘ Your grandfather.”” ‘‘ He has been dead these fifty 

ears?” ‘* No matter—you will be so good as to listen to him, and swear 
faithfully to do what he orders you.”” ‘‘ Yes—yes—I swe—swear.” “‘ Listen 
attentively. Rossignol is a most excellent fellow, whom I love and watch 
over—he has the very finest chest nature ever formed. We desire that you 
allow him to enter your kitchen whenever he pleases; that you will never 
remove the keys of the closet or pantry; that you will allow him to taste 
your soup; and even to soak a crust of bread in it whenever he shall have a 
fancy for so doing ; that you put aside for him sundry and divers jars of pre- 
serves ; and that you never mention a syllable of all this to your master; in 
a word, that you pay the aforesaid Rossignol all the attentions so deservedly 
merited by the finest model in the capital. Should you fail in any tittle of 
this, we will launch our vengeance on you. Raise your eyes to wish us good 
day.” 

It was with no small difficulty that Thérése brought herself to take her 
her hands from her eyes. At length, after a few minutes’ hesitation, she 
slowly raised her head. At this moment Rossignol, watching his opportu- 
nity, pulled the corner of the brown mantle, which, falling on the ground, 
discovered the skeleton to the old servant, who screamed with fright. Not 
knowing what she was doing, Thérése threw herself on the chest, invoking 
every saint in Paradise. But Rossignol, who thus found himself deprived of 
fresh air, struggled violently, and sent forth the most hideous cries from 
within his hiding place. The old woman thought she was seated on a nest 
of demons, for she felt the most violent kicks and blows on what served her 
as a resting-place, and from which she quickly started up; when, wishing 
to relieve her from her fright, I advanced suddenly with the intention of ac- 
quainting her with the truth; but I had forgotten to take off the helmet, or 
raise the vizor. At the sight of a knight advancing towards her in this way, 
Thérése could no longer doubt but that all the forms in the workshop had be- 
come animated, and sinking under the most profound terror, she fell with all 
her weight on Rossignol, who had just raised the cover for a little fresh air ; 
not being able to support his burden, he fell back with her to the bottom of 
the chest. 
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Rossignol roared as he was overpowered by Thérése’s weight, who for her 
part fancied herself delivered over to the evil one. The finest model in the 
capital, who was half stifled, pinched and pushed her, swearing like one 
possessed. Thérése, who had almost lost all consciousness, allowed herself 
to be pinched and pushed without moving, being firmly persuaded the atelier 
was crowded with a legion of spectres. ‘‘ Get away—mille pipes—get away 
then,” cried the fine model. ‘‘ Sac—position—l am stifled. Come, old 
woman, do you mean to stay here till to-morrow?” ‘Ah! Beelzebub!— 
Astaroth !—Asmodeus !—do with me what you please—I submit.” ‘* No, 
sacre bleu! I'll do nothing at all. Get up, old woman, will you?” “ My 
dear grandfather—it is your orders—your wish—I obey.” ‘‘ To the devil 
with your grandfather and all the family! here is a pretty Venus tumbled on 
me!” I laughed ready to burst, when all at once the door opened, and M. 
Dermilly entered. His surprise may be imagined at seeing me dressed as a 
knight, whilst his old servant and his model, were rolling together at the 
bottom of the chest. ‘‘ What does all this mean?” said the painter, run- 
ning to the chest, from whence he drew Thérése, whilst I threw from me my 
helmet and mantle. 

“‘ Ah, it is master—my own dear master! I am safe!” cried Thérése, 
putting on her cap, which had suffered in the engagement. ‘‘ And what 
were you doing in the chest with M. Rossignol?—and you, Andrew, with a 
helmet—a tunic—” ‘‘ Is it really Andrew?” said the old woman; “ and 
it was this rascally Rossignol, then, who was pinching me so.” 

“‘ Yes, morbleu,”’ said the model, rising in his turn ; ‘‘ 1 have been this two 
hours crying for you to get up and not stifle me.” ‘ Will you explain all 
this?” said M. Dermilly, looking at us. But Rossignol was busy curling 
his hair, whilst Thérése was so exhausted with what she had undergone, 
that she could scarcely breathe. I stepped towards M. Dermilly, and told 
him candidly every thing that had occurred, at the same time begging pardon 
for entering his atelier without leave. During the recital, Thérése cried every 
moment, ‘‘ It is all that vagabond Rossignol—I might have been sure that— 
Pooh! how rancid he smelt in the chest—and garlick too enough to poison 
one!” 

I saw that M. Dermilty had great difficulty in keeping his countenance. 
However, when I had finished, he looked sternly at his model, and said, 
“You may go, M. Rossignol—and don’t give yourself the trouble to come 
back again, since you cannot conduct yourself properly. It’s a long time 
since I gave you warning; I will have nothing to do with a man who upsets 
my house in this way.” ‘ What, sir!” cried Rossignol, who during this 
address cast most furious looks at Thérése ; ‘‘ because this old fool throws 
herself on me, and thinks I am Beelzebub, you take it all in a serious light ! 
It was nothing but the joke of an idle moment, and surely you wouldn’t for 
that—” ‘*‘ You have heard what | said?” ‘‘ Monsieur, I received from 
you twenty francs in advance; I therefore owe you four sittings, which | 
will clear off.”” ‘* No matter ;—I make you a present of them.” ‘‘ Present, 
sir! I am above receiving presents,” said Rossignol, waiking behind a pic- 
ture, where he put on his shirt, coat, and waistcoat. ‘‘ My word is good 
for twenty francs, sir; and I will repay them honourably. But you will 
hunt about a long time before you meet a ¢orso in my style ;—I have an an- 
tique trunk, and defy you to paint, without me, a Hercules, a Mars, or an 
Apollo. See, where will you get for five francs a chest like this? You will 
think better of it, sir ;—for a spoonful of broth, or a leg of fowl, should never 
embroil artists like us.” 

So saying, M. Rossignol once more made his appearance amongst us. 
After bowing to M. Dermilly, he stuck his hat fiercely over one ear, balanced 
his body like a drum-major, and twisting a large stick which he had in his 
hand, he muttered between his teeth, ‘‘ Now for an inroad on Madame Ros- 
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signol, and a trial to make little Fanfan sit for the sacrifice of Abraham ;” 
and withdrew, leaving behind him a smell of garlic and rancid oil which 
scented the whole room. 


Shortly after, Andrew is removed to the hétel of the Count de 
Francornard—clothed, taught, and educated by the masters em- 
ployed to instruct Adolphine. He had been in love with this little 
blossom of nobility from the time when she slept in his bed, on 
Mont Blanc—he had loved Manette, Bertrand’s nice little daughter, 
since he first felt her fairy attention in the matter of broth and bed- 
ding, and danced with her to amuse the old man after his day’s 
work was done—he is now touched by the traits of Lucile Madame de 
Francornard’s waiting maid. His boyish penchant for each is most 
exquisitely pourtrayed by our author: whose skill in the manage- 
ment of this most difficult subject is admirable—surpassing every 
thing of the kind that has ever occurred to our notice. The 
shades of difference are microscopically minute—still, such is the 
author’s splendid power—the differences glare out with such breadth 
and sharpness of outline, that, however intertwining, they never unite. 
Each has its separate identity—it is perfectly distinct from the other. 
Love has never been so beautifully anatomized—its phases have 
never been so critically defined. Andrew loves three, but loves each 
with a perceptible difference, which is brought out by incidents—not 
explained : the reader has the delight of discovering it. 

Andrew’s purse is well filled—and Rossignol, accidentally meeting 
him while meditating the purchase of a present for Manette, obtains 
possession of its contents, by means of a heart-rending story about 
the distress of an unfortunate wretch, who was literally starving. 


But Rossignol (as may easily be believed) had been far from relieving any 
unfortunate person with the money I gave him. My savings had enabled 
the fine model to sport his handsome person, and make fresh conquests in the 
cabarets he frequented. Never before had Rossignol been possessed of more 
than a louis at a time, and when he found himself master of two hundred 
francs, he felt himself equal to the mayor of Paris. However, after the first 
emotions of joy had subsided, he bethought him of his clothes. His coat, 
daubed over with oil, was not exactly suited to a man rolling in wealth; 
there was another in a certain quarter, which would be restored to him on 
the payment of fifteen francs. Rossignol then purchased a pair of pumps, 
decorated with large bows; next he bought a handsome red handkerchief, 
which he put round his neck with the broad ends spread over his breast, the 
better to hide his shirt, which was more suitable to a shoe-black, than a 
milord. 

These purchases made, Rossignol counted his money, there remained but 
seven louis. He felt it was high time to stop, and that it would not do to 
spend all on his dress. His trowsers, rather too tight behind, had received 
some rents, and had necessarily undergone rep&irs which were unfortunately 
but too visible; but on examining this part of his dress, he comforted him- 
self with the reflection that it was his fine bust that would attract all eyes. 
His hat had received worse usage than any other part of his dress; but he 
thought that by sticking it rather more than usual on one side, and thus 
adding to the insinuating expression of his physiognomy, no one would ob- 
serve that the rim was much worn, and the top nearly out. 

Having thus paraded his wardrobe; Rosignol felt convinced that there was 
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not to be found in the whole capital a man who could compare with him. 
Flourishing his bludgeon in one hand, ratling his five-franc pieces in the 
other, and with his chin buried in his neckcloth which almost covered his 
mouth, he gave himself up to pleasure, escorted his fair ones to 7’ Ile d Amour 
and Kokoli, and became for three weeks the most admired man in the vaga- 
gond society he frequented. 

But seven louis will not last long when one launches out in first-rate 
style. Rossignol was brought down to his last crown, and he Jooked with 
horror to the time when, for a similar sum, he would have to attitudinize for 
at least eight hours—a much less agreeable way of passing the time 
than in waltzing or dancing quadrilles. When one has revelled in pleasure 
for three weeks, labour becomes more than ever painful; besides Rossignol 
had always been an idle fellow. He carried back his coat to its old place of 
deposit, and the produce enabled him to keep up the ball a short time longer. 
But this money spent, he had no resource remaining; and since he had de- 
prived his wife of an article which she thought secure from even his rapacity, 
Mme. Rossignol took right good care to leave nothing whatever in her house 
which he could turn to any account. It was high time, then, to become 
once more a Greek or Roman; but the remembrance of his departed pleasures 
agitated the model, and prevented him from standing motionless. The artists 
complained of his restlessness ; and Rossignol attributed to pains in his legs 
the gesticulations which escaped him, when he thought of the delicious life 
he had been so lately spending. 

One fine day, whilst enacting Antinous, Rossignol recollected me, and 
thought by putting my good heart and inexperience to a fresh trial, it would 
be easy to make money. This bright idea flashed all at once on his mind ; 
he was astonished at never having thought of it before, and at the conclusion 
of the sitting he ran to take his post before M. Dermilly’s door; but he 
waited in vain for several days, for M. Dermilly was not then in Paris. 
However, Rossignol was determined on seeing me. The more he reflected 
on my simplciity and credulity, the more I struck him as a treasure, to 
which, with a little management, he might have constant recourse. The 
sum I had been master of made him conclude that I had a great deal of 
money at my own disposal. Impatient to find me, he at last recollected that 
I told him I lived with M. le Comte de Francornard, where I was over- 
whelmed with kindness. At once he set himself en route, and after inquiring 
for M. le Comte de Francornard in every quarter in Paris, he at length 
found out the direction of his hotel. 

Rossignol immediately brushed his old oil-stained coat, cleaned his shoes 
with a crumb of bread for want of English blacking, pulled up his trowsers 
as much as possible to conceal the rents, covered his mouth with his neck- 
cloth, balanced his hat over his left ear, made two immense curls over his 
right eye, and his stick in his right hand, the left stuck in his side, he strode 
in the most audacious manner towards the hotel of M. le Comte, picking his 
steps on tiptoe as if he was afraid of dirtying his dress. When he entered 
the court-yard, the porter stopped him: ‘‘ Where are you going, sir ?””—Ros- 
signol replied confidently, ‘‘To see my friend,” and passed on. But as there 
was nothing in his appearance to recommend him, the porter ran out of his 
lodge, and barring his passage, said, “‘ Pray who is your friend?”—* M 
friend, young Andrew—M. le Comte’s adopted son.”—*‘‘ Adopted son ?”— 
“To be sure—little Francornard, if you like it better.”’—** Little Francor- 
nard ?”’—‘* Yes—don’t you understand me ?’’-—‘‘ M. le Comte has no son; 
he has only a daughter.”"—‘‘ Sacre bleu!—I tell you yes. I saw him not 
more than four months ago—beautiful as the sun—he came from hence—a 
young man of about twelve, but who looks full fourteen.”—* Ah, little 
Andrew you mean—madame’s protegée.”—‘‘ What the devil does it matter 
whether he is the protegée of madame or monsieur! He lives here, doesn’t 
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he ?”’—“ Yes, yes; I understand you now.”’—“ It’s well you do. Show me 
his room, then—I want to see him in private.”—‘‘ Stay—you see the hall 
yonder ; turn to the left, the second staircase.’’—‘* Good, good :” and Ros- 
signol advanced, saying to himself, ‘‘ what a fuss these blockheads make! 
one would think one was going to the Emperor of Morocco’s.”—-When he 
reached the vestibule, in which were two staircases, Rossignol was puzzled, 
as he had not paid much attention to the porter’s directions ; but feeling no 
desire for another interview with him, he trusted to chance, and ascending 
that next at hand, he crossed several rooms, lost in admiration at the beauty 
of the furniture and draperies. ‘‘ Sacre dieu! my little man is got into 
good quarters here; he is an acquaintance worth cultivating, he will prove a 
mine of gold to me.” Some servants who were lounging listlessly about 
whilst waiting their master’s orders, asked Rossognol where he was going ; 
and he without being in the least disconcerted, replied in a haughty tone, 
** To see my particular friend.” The lacqueys looked astonished; but as a 
confident man generally imposes—particularly on underlings—those who 
would have repulsed a poor man of gentle manners, allowed M. Rossignol to 
pass, who at length arrived before the room, where, according to custom, 
M. de Francornard was in deep conference with his steward and cook. A 
servant in waiting before the door, asked Rossignol his name. ‘‘ What 
for ?”’—** In order to announce you.”—‘‘ Don’t you think I can announce 
myself ?””—*‘ It is not the custom.”—‘‘ Confound your ceremonies! here is 
a fuss before one can speak to this little rogue! Well, then announce Ros- 
signol, the first man in Europe for a ¢orso.” 

The valet made him repeat it twice over, and at length carried the message 
to M. le Comte, who in his tura required a repetition of the announcement, 
and then looking at Champagne and his cook, he muttered ‘‘ Rossignol—the 
first for a torso—Do you understand, Champagne ?”—‘‘ ’Egad, no, sir—I 
know no Rossignol—torso /—But may it not be some new sauce they have 


invented ?”—*“* What do you say, M. le Chef ?”—* I should rather think, 


M. le Comte, that it is a new way of dressing a calf’s head.”—‘‘ Ah! say 
you so?—this is becoming interesting. This man has been drawn here by 
the fame of my culinary knowledge, and the reputation of my dinners. Pray 
show in M. Rossignol—I shall be delighted to see him.”’ 

During this colloquy, the fine model had become extremely impatient at 
being left to cool his heels in the ante-room, and he beat time with his blud- 
geon on the floor, whilst he warbled ‘“‘ Wake, dearest, wake.”’ At length 
the valet appeared, and said: ‘‘ You may enter, M. Rossignol.’”’—‘* Not 
without difficulty theugh,” said he; and he penetrated to M. le Comte’s 
closet, where his first act was to bestow with hearty good will a violent blow 
on the head of Cesar, who jumped on him, and was driven away with :— 
** Down, down, rascal—the villainous dog has put his filthy paws on my 
clothes—If you do it again, I will give you something that shall lay you on 
your back for a fortnight to come.” 

This entrée did not particularly prepossess M. le Comte in favour of the 
stranger ; and Champagne could scarcely restrain a smile, as he looked at 
M. Rossignol’s coat, and thought of the fear he had expressed lest the dog 
should dirt him with his paws. However, as a man, who was master of a 
new method of dressing calves’-heads, was not an every day character, his 
little peculiarities were to be overlooked ; and M. le Comte motioned him to 
be seated, which Rossignol obeyed, saying to himself: ‘ It would seem the 
little fellow is out, but, of course, he will soon return. I suppose these are 
his protectors —I must, therefore, be on my guard, and show that I am quite 
at home in good company.” And in order to evince his perfect knowledge 
of the world, Rossignol continued twisting his stick and singing between his 
teeth, then looking at M. le Comte, he said half aloud, ‘‘ Here is one who 
would never answer for an Apollo, but he would make a pretty little Cyclops 
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enough.”—Pray, my friend, who sent you to me?” said M. de Francornard 
to Rossignol.—‘‘ No one sent me; I came of my own accord, because 
I choose.’’—‘“‘ Oh, I understand ; you have heard mention of my dinners ; 
and you called to offer yourself for the first I may give.”—*‘ Your dinners! 
devil take me if ever any one mentioned them to me! but no matter, if you 
please, I shall taste them with the greatest pleasure, and you will see a chap 
who will make no wry faces.”—*‘ He taste them!’ said M. Je Comte to 
Champagne ; ‘‘ he means, I suppose, that he will let me taste them. This 
man must be very clever indeed, for he seems extremely confident.””—* 1 am 
precisely of that way of thinking, M. le Comte.”—*‘‘ But, after all, M. Ros- 
signol, who told you my name ?”—* Parbleau ! why, the little fellow whom 
I met some time back.’”’—“ The little fellow !—ah, the little fellow who is 
in my kitchen, no doubt ?””—* I don’t know whether he is in your kitchen— 
but I shouldn’t wonder, for I found him in right good case.” —“‘ Yes, yes,”’ said 
the chef to his master; ‘‘ no doubt it was my little turnspit, who gave M. le 
Comte’s address.”—‘‘ M. Rossignol, 1 shall have the greatest pleasure in 
putting your abilities to the test.”—‘ Is M. le Comte a brother artiste, or 
does he amuse himself en amateur ?”’—‘‘ Oh I am a professor; M. le 
Chef here will tell you how I discuss my three courses.”—‘‘ Three courses! 
I have never sat for that.”-—‘ Is your head adapted to an important posi- 
tion ?”—** My head! is it my head, then, that you wish ?””"—‘“ To be sure.” 
—“‘ Because, generally, I am only taken for my body.’’—‘* What! are you 
master of the body also ?”—*‘ To be sure I am—that is what I pique myself 
upon, But no matter; if you consider my head @ l’antique, you may com- 
mand me for five francs a-sitting.’”’—‘‘ Five francs!” said M- le Comte, 
looking first at Champagne, and then at his chef: ‘“‘ upon my word, it is not 
dear.””—*‘ It may be dear enough, for all that,”’ said the cook to himself.” — 
“* And you assure me, M. Rossignol, that [ shall have a fine calf’s-head ?”’ 
rejoined M. le Francornard. 

At these words the model started up suddenly, and angrily slapping his hat 
down over his head, exclaimed, ‘‘ Who do you call calf’s-head? It be- 
comes you, indeed, miserable model of Vulcan, thus to insult a man who is 
every day made a Jupiter or on Achilles !”—‘*‘ What does all this mean?” 
said M. le Comte, who, alarmed at M. Rossignol’s movement, shoved back 
his chair suddenly, and set Cesar barking again, whilst the model held out 
his stick to the dog as if distrusting him. ‘‘ I entreat you, sir, to explain 
yourself; what brought you here?”’—‘‘ Not to see you, you may be depend 
upon it.”—** Did not you come to offer your services to dress calves’-heads 
after a new fashion?’’—*‘ Here is a good one! pretty humbug, upon my 
soul! tell me, my old buck, who has been quizzing you at this rate ?”— 
“* What the devil do you want then ?” cried M. le Comte, angrily.”"—‘** Mor- 
bleu ! I wish to see Andrew, my friend, my old colleague at M. Dermilly’s, 
a boy that I love, and whom you are bringing up gratis. ’Tis to speak to 
him I came.”—‘* What, rascal! you have had the audacity to introduce 
yourself, to penetrate my very closet !”—‘‘ How did 1 know it was your 
closet ? don’t I tell you, it was Andrew I was looking for ?”’—*‘ Impertinent 
scoundrel! and to dare strike Cesar! So you are the friend of the little 
Savoyard—a handsome specimen this of his friends.’—‘‘ More handsome 
than you, I hope, you—one-eyed Polyphemus.”—*‘ This comes of Madame 
la Comtesse’s countenancing these vagabonds—Lafleur, Jasmin—turn this 
rascal out of doors—throw him out of the window if he is impertinent.”— 
“‘ What do you say!” cried Rossignol, flourishing his stick over his head. 
*‘ The first who dares lay hand on me will bitterly repent it. As for you, 
you old one-eyed sinner take care I don't qualify you for a Belisarius.” 

M. le Comte screamed out, and sheltered himself behind Champagne and 
the cook; Cesar made a fresh attack on Rossignol, who, with one blow of 
his bludgeon, stretched him at his feet. The servants ran at the noise, but 
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his determined look kept them at bay, and he effected his retreat, followed by 
the lackeys, who made a pretence of attacking him, but were sufficiently well 
pleased to let him withdraw quietly. Rossignol had reached the vestibule 
when he encountered Mile. Lucile, who had come to learn the cause of the 
uproar she had heard in M. le Comte’s apartment. She asked him what he 
wanted; Rossignol related in a few words all that had passed, and the busi- 
ness that had brought him to the hotel. Lucile was struck with his appear- 
ance; nevertheless, she pointed out the way to my room, where my intimate 
friend, at length, arrived without further mistake. 


He attempts another inroad on Andrew’s replenished purse ; but 
Lucile, who listens to his story, interferes, and the handsome model 
retires indignant and vituperating. Andrew grows apace—he 
arrives at maturity—a rascally nephew of the count makes love to 
Adolphine—insults the Savoyard, and a duel is the consequence, 
in which Andrew obtains the advantage. His adoration of Adol- 

hine is revealed—the lovely countess cuts him—and he takes up 
his abode at the house of Dermilly, who, dying, has left Andrew his 
heir. Adolphine is married to her cousin—and Andrew, maddened 
by the event, wanders away, nobody can discover where. Previously 
he had discovered in an honest labourer his long lost Pierre, clothed, 
and as far as externals could go, made a gentleman of him ; and when 
it seems improbable that Andrew would ever be heard of again, Pierre 
assumes supremacy in his apartments. Antecedent to Andrew’s de- 
parture he had fallen in with Rossignol, who had contrived to 
wheedle him out of a splendid dinner, involve kim in a fight, and 
send him home drunk, bruised, and degraded. In his new state of 
ease and opulence, Pierre becomes ennuyé ; he does not know how 
to employ himself; he convinces himself that he ought to be un- 
happy. 
ae that Pierre was making these or similar reflections, the bell 
was rung violently. Pierre started and ran to open the door, saying, ‘‘ That 
is ringing like a master! Can it possibly be Andrew?’’ He opened: but 
instead of his brother, he was greeeted by the sight of his old customer, who, 
as usual, had his hat stuck on one side of his head—but it was no longer the 
old and mis-shapen beaver. At the dinner, where Pierre had lost his new 
hat, this bosom friend had most probably found one, which he had mistaken 
for his own, although there was not the slighest resemblance between them. 
Unfortunately, not having been able to make a similar mistake with respect 
to any other part of his dress, M. Rossignol (for he it was who had intro- 
duced himself to Pierre under the name of Loiseau) had still the old coat 
and tight pantaloons, which he wore on the day he presented himself to M. 
de Francornard ; but in order to hide this part of his costume, he had bor- 
rowed an old box coat from a coachman of his acquaintance, in which he 
had carefully wrapped himself, although it was in the month of June; and 
to add to his imposing appearance, he had suffered his moustaches to grow, 
which he was moistening and twisting every moment, first wetting his finger 
for that purpose. : 

Rossignol was not aware of Pierre being my brother, till he had learnt the 
fact the day of my dinner; for whilst in his cups Pierre had related all his 
adventures. My name, and that of M. Dermilly, soon put Rossignol on the 
right scent ; but having very little doubt of the sort of reception he would 
meet with, he had not dared call on Pierre, and bitterly regretted the loss of 
so easy aprey. But one day, whilst loitering about the residence of his iuti- 
mate friend, he learnt that M. Dermilly was dead, that Pierre was living 
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alone, and that his brother Andrew had disappeared, no one knew whither. 
Rossignol] was no sooner master of this pleasing intelligence than he flew to 
the porte cochére, and was about to mount to Pierre, when a glance at his 
dress arrested him. His coat could now boast of but two buttons, his pan- 
taloons were worn at the knees, and torn down the leg. Pierre might have 
servants, and his toilette wouldn’t much prepossess them in his favour. 
But Rossignol was never at a loss. He ran to a coach-stand, and hailing 
a coachman with whom he had fought three times, and been reconciled a 
fourth, clapt him on the shoulder, saying ‘‘ Francois, lend me your box-coat 
for two hours.”’—‘‘ My box-coat! are you mad ?’’—*‘ 1 have a most par- 
ticular occasion for it—two hours only, and I’ll will bring it back again.” — 
«* Why how can 1? I’ve only a light waistcoat underneath.”—*“ And is’nt 
that enough for such a hot day as this ?”,—‘‘ How could I drive with bare 
arms ?’’—‘‘ You have quite the look of a Phaeton.” —‘‘ Leave me‘alone, will 
you.”’—** Besides you are the last on the stand, you are sure not to be called 
for two hours, and long before that, I shall have brought back your wrap- 
rascal. Francois, would you desert a friend in the hour of need, who has 
often shared his bottle with you? My fortune depends on it—mine, do I 
say, yours, perhaps ; for, once in funds, I will use no other jarvey, and I 
will pay you three francs the course.”-—‘‘ Psha, you are humbugging.”— 
** No, on the word of the first torso—stay, here are fifteen sous, go wait for 
me at the Carpe travuilleuse, and treat yourself to oysters.””—‘‘ Oysters with 
fifteen sous ?’’—*‘ I will answer for all—four dozen. Come Francois, you 
feel for me—slip off the sleeves.”—‘‘ But my carriage !”—‘‘ Look at the 
weather, blockhead—no fétes, a working day—you will have nothing to do 
till the evening.’ “‘* But—’’—* Order some white wine you know—and as 
far as a pennyworth of jérémé—come, off with the other sleeve.”—‘*‘ Now 
mind you promise faithfully, to return in less than two hours !”—‘“‘ By Her- 
cules and Antonous I swear.’’---“‘ I never heard of those gentlemen, but if 
you fail me recollect it will be no laughing matter.”—‘‘ Make your mind 
easy—go drink till I return, and don’t spare the wine.”” So saying, Rossignol 
ensconced himself in the box-coat, and lounged away, humming “ Gentle 
maid believe, I never can deceive.’’ 

Pierre stared for some moments at Rossignol without recognising him, for 
half his face was lost in his moustaches, which curled up to his ears; but 
Rossignol had already thrown himself on Pierre’s neck and pressed him 
in his arms as he would a bear that he was trying to suffocate. ‘‘ Ah leave 
me, will you,” cried Pierre, who knew his friend at once by his manner. 
“* No, let me embrace you once more, my dear Pierre ; | am so delighted to see 
you again.”” ‘‘ Can it be you Loiseau—when I say Loiseau, my brother pre- 
tends that your name is Rossignol.” ‘“ He is inthe right.” ‘* Why then do 
you call yourself Loiseau ?” ‘‘ My dear friend is not one as much a bird as 
the other?” “True.” ‘Well then, you see I did not change my name.” 
*‘ That’s true, certainly—I never once thought of that.” ‘‘ Besides what 
imports a name—Rossignol or Loiseau, I am not the less your sincerest, 
your best friend—as well as your brother’s—although I did him a slight 
injury once—but it was the thoughtlesness of youth—‘ When young I was 
thoughtless and giddy.’ I came to claim his friendship, of which I feel my- 
self worthy, and throw myself in his arms—where is my dear Andrew? let 
me see him—I will not leave the house without seeing him, as well as M. 
Dermilly, my old drawing master—a man who always honoured me with his 
friendship and advice. My bosom pants to embrace the worthy man, whom 
I revere asa father. My friend, lead me to him, you will witness how de- 
lighted he will be to see me.” ‘If it was to see M. Dermilly and my bro- 
ther that you called, you have just lost your time.” ‘ How? what would 
you say? speak—explain yourself?”’. ‘° M. Dermilly is dead—a long time 
since.”’ ‘* Dead—my master, father—oh! my friend what a blow—let me 
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seat myself.” “Are you unwell?” ‘‘I fear 1 am—give me something?” 
‘* Will you have a glass of water?” ‘I should much prefer a glass of 
brandy, if you have it.” ‘I believe so—and good too—Mr. Dermilly 
was well supplied with liquors ; we have at least fifteen sorts in a large chest 
—and the cellar—ah ! there is such capital wine.” ‘‘ What a truly respect- 
able man he was.” ‘Stay, tell me what you think of that?” ‘‘ Old as time 
itself—and so you say he is dead? Oh! sacrilegious death, to meddle thus 
with talents of the very first order. What a progress I should have made 
under him had I been but less volatile. He looked on me as his son.” 
“He did not exactly speak of you in that way, though.” “I tell you I have 
acted wrong; I confess my faults, and all is over; what would you have 
more ?—another drop if you please.” ‘‘ Do you feel better?” ‘‘ Yes, I am 
somewhat revived—but Andrew, where is he? call him, that I may throw 
myself on his neck.’’ ‘ Alas, I might call in vain.” ‘‘ Heavens, you make 
me shudder—can he be dead also—half a glass if you please—stay, give me 
the bottle, I prefer helping myself. Well, my poor Pierre, your brother ?’’ 
‘‘ Has disappeared six weeks since, and we know not what has become of 
him—we have never heard from him.’’ ‘‘ Good God !—my dear Andrew !— 
and I who came to ask him to take a family dinner without ceremony—no 
matter, I'll dine with you. But what vertigo seized on him?” “ No verti- 
go at all---but a passion---a most violent love---but I cannot tell you more, 
because it is a secret.” ‘‘ Right, quite right, } ask no questions! besides you 
will tell me every thing at dinner.” ‘‘ The most distressing part of the bu- 
siness is, that he has authorised me by a paper to dispose of all that belongs 
to him! and Mlle. Manette says that is a sure proof he will never return.” 
** Mile. Manette reasons like a judge, and there is no doubt in the world that 
every thing which belonged to your brother is now your’s.” ‘ Well, my 
friend, would you believe it, notwithstanding my riches, I am as dull as a 
hog.” ‘‘ lam not the least astonished at it.” ‘‘ At first my grief, my un- 
easiness, respecting Andrew —” ‘“‘ Very true—and then the loneliness of 
living by yourself, the having no one near you with whom you might laugh : 
talk dries up your soul. Pierre, you know whether I am your friend or no 
—I will fill Andrew’s place, I will be a brother to you—and from this very 
moment I establish myself here, and will quit you no more.” ‘Ah! my 
dear Loiseau—that is to say, Rossignol—” ‘‘I have already told you to call 
me whatever you please.”’ ‘I often thought of you, and said to myself, if he 


_ were here now I should not be yawning all day.” ‘“ Egad, I will not give 


you time for it---we’ll laugh, drink and sing from morning till night. ‘ Trim 
the lamp and fill the bowl.’—I’ll teach you tospend your money.” ‘ With all 
my heart and soul---but when I think of my poor Andrew.---’”’ “Oh! we 
will always have him in mind---pleasure and feeling go hand in hand---we 
will weep for him every morning before we get up---but after that we will 
divert ourselves. But do you know you are lodged here like the grand Turk 
—sofas and arm-chairs everywhere.” ‘‘Oh, you have not seen half yet 
—come, I’ll shew you the whole of my lodging.” 

Rossignol followed Pierre, who already felt his heart lighter, since he had 
met with him whom he looked upon as a sincere friend. The young Savoy- 
ard was as inexperienced as ever : he took every man by his word, and judged 
of every thing by its appearance. He now believed all that Rossignol said, 
and was convinced that however much he might have erred, the frank manner 
in which he confessed his faults would have exculpated him with M. Dermilly and 
his brother. The handsome model exclaimed in admiration, as he entered each 
room ; and in fact, he had never before seen them, being acquainted only with 
the atelier and kitchen. He stopped before several pictures, saying : ‘‘ Do you 
see that Roman? That is me; and that handsome Greek, that’s me again.” “ I 
see no resemblance whatever.” “I don’t tell you it’s to my face, but to my 
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body—and I flatter myself that is striking.’’ ‘‘On that side is the kitchen.” 
«Oh, as for the kitchen, I know it well: I always passed that way when I 
came to work with the good, the respectable Dermilly. A propos and old 
Therése?”” *‘And who is Therése pray?” ‘‘The patron’s cook?” Oh, I 
think I have heard that she died.” ‘‘ She did right; she could not even make 
a soup.” ‘‘ Since Andrew left, I have taken no servant—at first, I felt 
ashamed to ask any one to wait on me.” ‘‘ Mark me Pierre, servants are a 
set of scoundrels that always rob us: it is much better to wait on one’s self. 
It is I that will give you lessons of economy. As for dinner, we will get it 
at a traiteur’s—it is nuch pleasanter—and if you wish to dine at home, send 
for it from the nearest wine-shop—that is more healthy. No kitchen in your 
house, the smell is bad. As for the rooms and beds, a little shoe black will 
settle them every day, when he comes to clean your boots ; and ina twinkling 
of a bed-post all is over. Instead of which, a housekeeper would pass a 
morning in making your bed; and then she must meddle wite every thing 
—know all that is said and done ia the house—we will have none of her— 
second economy.” 

“This devil of a Rossignol, how economical he is become!’’—*‘ Oh, I have 
not told you half yet. Ah! this, doubtless, is your brother’s bed-room.””— 
“ Alas! yes—it is now useless.’’—*‘ It will be my care to make it useful, 
and we will settle the rent between us---third economy.”---‘‘ But stay---if 
you go on in this way, instead of spending my money, you will only make 
me the richer.”---“‘ Don’t let that make you the least uneasy---as to the 
money, that is my affair. But you must admit, that a lodging like this for 
you alone is quite out of the question.’’---‘* I only stay here in hopes of my 
brother’s return.”—‘‘ We will wait for him together---that will be much 
pleasanter. But I think you mentioned a certain chest well filled with 
liquors---suppose we just take a look at it.” 

Pierre ushered his friend to the room where were all the liquors. He 
laid on the table the remains of a pété, which he had left at his breakfast. 
“* Have you nothing else?’’ said Rossignol. ‘‘ Is not that enough?” “ No, 
niggard—when one welcomes an old friend, one gives him something better 
than the fragments of a pé/é.”’ ‘* But what can we get? There is nothing 
else here.” ‘‘ Ah! how very simple you are! And thetraiteurs, what do 
you think they are for? Come—be quick—call your porter—desire him to 
go the first cook’s shop—tell him to erder some cutlets, ee!s, pigs’ feet, a 
good omelette ; and whilst they are getting ready, we will pay a visit to the 
cellar, with which I shan’t be at all sorry to make acquaintance.’ 

Rossignol’s liveliness, and the facility with which he made his arrange- 
ments, roused Pierre from his habitual indolence. His bosom friend had 
already gained the casement, from which he cried at the pitch of his voice, 
“* Hollo, porter ! here, my man; leave your magpie fora moment, and mount 
subite. ” «It is bot a porter; it is a porteress,” said Pierre to his friend; 

“and, egad! she gives herself the airs of a mistress.”” ‘‘ Because you are a 
novice, and don’t know how, when time and place suit, to stop her mouth 
with a fifteen-sous piece. One must be generous at times—it brings all the 
world to your feet, and one can do without servants—fourth economy.” 

The porteress came up; she was a little woman about fifty years old, of a 
sharp vinegar visage, and who spoke with great pretension. She had for 
some time cast an evil eye on Pierre, as she was no longer employed 
about his rooms. ‘‘ What do you want?” said she, in a sharp tone of 
voice; ‘‘ and why scream in a way to annoy the whole house?” ‘‘ Madame 
Roch,” said Pierre, “1 beg pardon; but I—I would ” « Hush!” said 
Rossignol, passing before Pierre, and rolling himself in his box-coat as if he 
was playing Catiline ; ‘“‘ you cannot clothe your thoughts in words: leave 
me to speak for you. My dear Madam Roch, my friend and I are desirous 
of a capital breakfast. We wish to celebrate the day which has re-united 
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us; when old friends meet, they are not sorry, in discussing a bottle of bur- 
gundy, to flavour it with a cutlet. Pray take upon you to order every thing 
in the very first style.” ‘‘ Monsieur, I am not the lodger’s servant ; be- 
sides, I have no longer care of Monsieur Pierre’s rooms.” ‘‘ The fact, is, 
he feared a ¢téte-a-téte with you, Madam Roch—when one is still so bloom- 
ing——” ‘ Monsieur, I entreat of you——” ‘“ So extremely well pre- 
served.” ‘ Yes, Monsieur, I flatter myself on being preserved.”” ‘‘ Whata 
capital model we should make of a Medea, or an Agrippina!” ‘ Monsieur, 
I don’t exactly know—” ‘‘ How old are we, Madame Roch? “ Forty- 
four, Monsieur.” ‘‘ Upon my soul, I should not have guessed within 
twelve years of that. Come, Pierre, the money—Madame Roch will settle 
every thing.” ‘ But, Monsieur—” “ And no one could think of reckoning 
with so interesting a porteress—‘ By the loves and the lures in those dimples that 
play !’—fork out.” 

Pierre fumbled in his pocket, pulled out a five-franc piece which he had, 
ahd put it in Rossignol’s hand which he held open behind him. ‘‘ Get on.” 
said Rossignol. Pierre puta second. ‘‘ Once again,” whispered the fine 
model, and Pierre dropped another, saying to himself, “‘ Fifteen francs for a 
breakfast ! the devil is in it if this is the fifth economy.” 

Rossignol put two of the five-franc pieces into Madame Roche’s hand, and 
slipped the third under his box coat, at the same whispering the porteress, 
** Make the best bargain you can and keep the change jor yourself.’” Then 
pinching her knee, and pretending to kiss her, he pushed her towards the 
staircase. Madam Roch not at all understanding his ways, but perfectly 
understanding what to do with the money, settled her dress, which Rossig- 
nol had somewhat discomposed, and went down down to order the 
breakfast. ; 

“You see,” said Rossignol, ‘I am obeyed; ah, my friend, money will 
make a tortoise run.”” ‘‘ That may be true, but fifteen francs for a break- 
fast.”” ‘‘ What, you live in such superb rooms as these, and yet think of such 
trifles! Listen to me, Pierre—do you wish to be amused, or do you not 
wish it?” ‘‘ Certainly I wish it.” ‘* In that case suffer yourself to be go- 
verned. Besides, haven’t I already taught you five or six economies? It 
isn’t my wish, however, to make a miser of you.” ‘‘ Be it so, then; I leave 
you to settle everything—for I must confess I don’t know much about it 
myself.’ ‘‘ Make your mind easy ; let your brother be but six months away, 
and he will find a change when he returns. In the mean time let us to the 
cellar.” , 

They went down to the cellar, which might contain about three hundred 
bottles of common wine, and several dozens of the finest kind. Rossignol 
was in ecstacy; he would willingly have breakfasted in the cellar, but as such 
was not the custom, he contented himself with taking four or five bottles of 
the finest wine, and loaded Pierre with as many of the common sort ; with 
which these gentlemen reascended, Rossignol humming—‘ No couple on earth 
so happy as we.’—the bottles were arranged handy to the table. Madam 
Roch returned with the dessert, and followed by a gargon-traiteur loaded 
with three dishes. - At length every thing was settled for the breakfast, and 
Madame Roch took her leave with a profound reverence. Pierre seated him- 
self at table, and his friend placed himself in front of him. ‘“ Make yourself 
quite at home,” said Pierre. ‘Why do you keep on that immense coat ? 
You must be suffocated in it.” ‘‘ Ah my friend, I was about to tell you. 
You see my friend I have had a bad pain in my back, and I fear bad drafts— 
besides I set a high value on this coat—it was left me by an uncle, who had 
passed his whole life at sea.” ‘‘ It doesn’t strike me as being very handsome 
— it is lined with leather.’’ ‘‘ Exactly so, my friend—that’s just what a ma- 
riner wants, when he is keeping watch on deck; wrapt in this, he cares not 
whether it is rain, or sunshine.” ‘So you had an uncle a sailor?” “ And 
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a famous sailor too, I flatter myself: he discovered three new worlds, and 
was about discovering half a dozen more, when he was swallowed by a 
shark.” ‘‘ Good God! swallowed bya shark!” ‘“‘ Exactly as I have the 
honour of telling you: let us drink.” ‘* Poor man!” ‘ Ah! sailors are ac- 
customed to those every day events ; they don’t think half as much of them 
as we do.” ‘“ But how did you get back the coat?” ‘“ That is just what I 
was going to tell you. A short time after, the shark was taken, and as it 
was opened with a view of preserving it for the Cabinet of Natural History, 
the great coat was found within, whole and sound, and with a‘letter directed 
to me in one of the pockets. It seems sharks cant digest leather. As for my 
poor uncle, there remained nothing of him, but two fingers and an ear, which 
I have, preserved in brandy.” *«T’ll never go to sea; I should be too much 
afraid of such accidents.” ** You are right—nothing like mother earth and 
good wine—capital this—Papa Dermilly was a bit of a gourmand—all the 
artists are.”” ‘‘ It is very odd, Rossignol, but your hat is exactly like the 
one I lost the day I dined with you—one would have sworn ‘it was the very 
same buckle.” “ Why an t all hats exactly like each other?” ‘‘I say, we 
were rather tipsy that day.” ‘Tipsy! for shame, I am never tipsy. Be- 
cause a few plates were broken, and a few thumps given to the tables, you 
call that being drunk—we were gay, in high spirits, that is all.” ‘* But why 
do you now wear moustaches? It completely changes yonr face—Have you 
been in the army sinceI saw you?” ‘“‘ Yes, my boy, I have seen service— 
I have even served in two places.” ‘“ In the Hussars?” ‘“ No, I was in 
the volunteers—wore a fancy uniform—nothing remains but the pantaloons 
—but I was not to be seduced—* Thy charms recollecting, can fancy e’er rove ?’ 
The arts reclaimed me, and I am delighted that I quitted the service, since I 
have found again so faithful a friend—let us drink.” 

Rossignol did full justice to the repast; it was long since he had made 
such another. The corks flew, and the bottles were emptied. In order not 
to disturb himself, Rossignol threw the dirty plates on a handsome sofa, and 
rolled the bottles on the floor. Pierre, who endeavoured to drink fair with 
his friend, was fast losing all consciousness. His utterance became thick- 
ened, whilst his friend, quite cool, being much more accustomed to drink- 
ing, made every thing the ¢raiteur had brought disappear with an incon- 
ceivable rapidity. Seated at a well furnished table, and surrounded by 
wines, and liqueurs, Rossignol had quite forgotten Francois, to whom he 
had promised to return the coat in two hours. Punctuality was not one of 
the fine model’s virtues ; he thought of nothing but making the corks fly, 
and began, now that his fourth bottle was finished, to partake the drunken- 
ness of his host. Warmed by the wine he had drank, Rossignol threw off 
the great coat in which he had been wrapped, crying ‘‘ The devil take the 
dressing-gown, what do I want of it?) You know me, Pierre, my boy, I am 
your friend, an’t I? An’t I dressed quite well enough to breakfast with 
you? I was smothered in that vile blanket.”” ‘‘ What, your uncle’s great 
coat—the shark—that you throw on the ground in that way.” ‘‘ Let my 
uncle alone! who the devil told you of my uncle? help yourself.” “* Why 
you told me all about it just now.” ‘‘ Ah! true—I quite forgot. No 
matter, Pierre, what a merry life we shall lead! Why you are no longer the 
same; you cut quite another figure now: you are pleased at last, an’t 
you?” “I amso merryl! scarce know where I am.” ‘ Well, my man, 
this is the life we’ll lead every day, from morning to night. It is settled that 
I attach myself to you, I quit you no more—you are rich, I am insinuating ; 
you are narrow-minded, I am a man of wit; I will infuse some into you, 
and teach you ‘ Gaily to swim life’s flowing tider’” “Ts that your uniform 
you wear?” said Pierre, who could scarce speak. ‘No, it is a hunting- 
dress ; there are eight buttons off, which a wild boar swallowed just as I 
was going to slay him. Let us taste the liqueur: what is this ?—rum— 
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us; when old friends meet, they are not sorry, in discussing a bottle of bur- 
gundy, to flavour it with a cutlet. Pray take upon you to order every thing 
im the very first style.” ‘‘ Monsieur, I am not the lodger’s servant; be- 
sides, I have no longer care of Monsieur Pierre’s rooms.” ‘‘ The fact, 1s, 
he feared a téte-a-téte with you, Madam Roch—when one is still so bloom- 
ing ” «© Monsieur, I entreat of you——’”’ “ So extremely well pre- 
served.” ‘* Yes, Monsieur, I flatter myself on being preserved.”” ‘‘ Whata 
capital model we should make of a Medea, or an Agrippina!” ‘ Monsieur, 
I don’t exactly know—” ‘How old are we, Madame Roch? “ Forty- 
four, Monsieur.” ‘‘ Upon my soul, I should not have guessed within 
twelve years of that. Come, Pierre, the money—Madame Roch will settle 
every thing.” ‘“‘ But, Monsieur—” ‘And no one could think of reckoning 
with so interesting a porteress—‘ By the loves and the lures in those dimples that 
play /’—fork out.” 

Pierre fumbled in his pocket, pulled out a five-franc piece which he had, 
and put it in Rossignol’s hand which he held open behind him. ‘‘ Get on.” 
said Rossignol. Pierre puta second. ‘‘ Once again,” whispered the fine 
model, and Pierre dropped another, saying to himself, “‘ Fifteen francs for a 
breakfast ! the devil is in it if this is the fifth economy.” 

Rossignol put two of the five-franc pieces into Madame Roche’s hand, and 
slipped the third under his box coat, at the same whispering the porteress, 
** Make the best bargain you can and keep the change Jor yourself.’’ Then 
pinching her knee, and pretending to kiss her, he pushed her towards the 
staircase. Madam Roch not at all understanding his ways, but perfectly 
understanding what to do with the money, settled her dress, which Rossig- 
nol had somewhat discomposed, and went down down to order the 
breakfast. 

“* You see,” said Rossignol, ‘‘ I am obeyed; ah, my friend, money will 
make a tortoise run.” ‘‘ That may be true, but fifteen francs for a break- 
fast.”” ‘“‘ What, you live in such superb rooms as these, and yet think of such 
trifles! Listen to me, Pierre—do you wish to be amused, or do you not 
wish it?” ‘‘ Certainly I wish it.” ‘* In that case suffer yourself to be go- 
verned. Besides, haven’t I already taught you five or six economies? It 
isn’t my wish, however, to make a miser of you.” ‘‘ Be it so, then; I leave 
you to settle everything—for I must confess [ don’t know much about it 
myself.’’ ‘‘ Make your mind easy ; let your brother be but six months away, 
and he will find a change when he returns. In the mean time let us to the 
cellar.” , 

They went down to the cellar, which might contain about three hundred 
bottles of common wine, and several dozens of the finest kind. Rossignol 
was in ecstacy ; he would willingly have breakfasted in the cellar, but as such 
was not the custom, he contented himself with taking four or five bottles of 
the finest wine, and loaded Pierre with as many of the common sort ; with 
which these gentlemen reascended, Rossignol humming—‘ No couple on earth 
so happy as we.’—the bottles were arranged handy to the table. Madam 
Roch returned with the dessert, and followed by a gar¢on-traiteur loaded 
with three dishes. - At length every thing was settled for the breakfast, and 
Madame Roch took her leave with a profound reverence. Pierre seated him- 
self at table, and his friend placed himself in front of him. ‘‘ Make yourself 
quite at home,” said Pierre. ‘‘ Why do you keep on that immense coat ? 
You must be suffocated in it.” ‘‘ Ah my friend, I was about to tell you. 
You see my friend I have had a bad pain in my back, and I fear bad drafts— 
besides I set a high value on this coat—it was left me by an uncle, who had 
passed his whole life at sea.” ‘‘ It doesn’t strike me as being very handsome 
— it is lined with leather.”” ‘‘ Exactly so, my friend—that’s just what a ma- 
riner wants, when he is keeping watch on deck ; wrapt in this, he cares not 
whether it is rain, or sunshine.” ‘So you had an uncle a sailor?” “ And 
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a famous sailor too, [ flatter myself: he discovered three new worlds, and 
was about discovering half a dozen more, when he was swallowed by a 
shark.” ‘Good God! swallowed bya shark!” ‘“‘ Exactly as I have the 
honour of telling you: let us drink.” ‘ Poor man!”’ ‘ Ah! sailors are ac- 
customed to those every day events ; they don’t think half as much of them 
as we do.” ‘‘ But how did you get back the coat?” ‘ That is just what I 
was going to tell you. A short time after, the shark was taken, and as it 
was opened with a view of preserving it for the Cabinet of Natural History, 
the great coat was found within, whole and sound, and with a‘letter directed 
to me in one of the pockets. It seems sharks cant digest leather. As for my 
poor uncle, there remained nothing of him, but two fingers and an ear, which 
I have, preserved in brandy.” ‘I'll never go to sea; I should be too much 
afraid of such accidents.” *‘ You are right—nothing like mother earth and 
good wine—capital this—Papa Dermilly was a bit of a gourmand—all the 
artists are.” ‘‘ It is very odd, Rossignol, but your hat is exactly like the 
one I lost the day I dined with you—one would have sworn it was the very 
same buckle.”” ‘* Why an’t all hats exactly like each other?”’ ‘I say, we 
were rather tipsy that day.” ‘‘ Tipsy! for shame, I am never tipsy. Be- 
cause a few plates were broken, and a few thumps given to the tables, you 
call that being drunk—we were gay, in high spirits, that is all.” “ But why 
do you now wear moustaches? It completely changes yonr face—Have you 
been in the army sinceI saw you?” ‘“ Yes, my boy, I have seen service— 
I have even served in two places.” ‘“‘ In the Hussars?” ‘‘ No, I was in 
the volunteers—wore a fancy uniform—nothing remains but the pantaloons 
—but I was not to be seduced— Thy charms recollecting, can fancy e’er rove ?’ 
The arts reclaimed me, and I am delighted that I quitted the service, since I 
have found again so faithful a friend—let us drink.” 

Rossigno! did full justice to the repast; it was long since he had made 
such another. The corks flew, and the bottles were emptied. In order not 
to disturb himself, Rossignol threw the dirty plates on a handsome sofa, and 
rolled the bottles on the floor. Pierre, who endeavoured to drink fair with 
his friend, was fast losing all consciousness. His utterance became thick- 
ened, whilst his friend, quite cool, being much more accustomed to drink- 
ing, made every thing the ¢fraiteur had brought disappear with an incon- 
ceivable rapidity. Seated at a well furnished table, and surrounded by 
wines, and liqueurs, Rossignol had quite forgotten Francois, to whom he 
had promised to return the coat in two hours. Punctuality was not one of 
the fine model’s virtues ; he thought of nothing but making the corks fly, 
and began, now that his fourth bottle was finished, to partake the drunken- 
ness of his host. Warmed by the wine he had drank, Rossignol threw off 
the great coat in which he had been wrapped, crying “‘ The devil take the 
dressing-gown, what do I want of it? You know me, Pierre, my boy, I am 
your friend, an’t I? An’t I dressed quite well enough to breakfast with 
you? I was smothered in that vile blanket.” ‘‘ What, your uncle’s great 
coat—the shark—that you throw on the ground in that way.” ‘“ Let my 
uncle alone! who the devil told you of my uncle? help yourself.” “ Why 
you told me all about it just now.” ‘* Ah! true—I quite forgot. No 
matter, Pierre, what a merry life we shall lead! Why you are no longer the 
same; you cut quite another figure now: you are pleased at last, an’t 
you?” “ Tamso merry I! scarce know where I am.” ‘ Well, my man, 
this is the life we'll lead every day, from morning to night. It is settled that 
I attach myself to you, I quit you no more—you are rich, I am insinuating ; 
you are narrow-minded, I am a man of wit; I will infuse some into you, 
and teach you ‘ Gaily to swim life’s flowing tide!’”” “ Is that your uniform 
you wear?” said Pierre, who could scarce speak. “No, it is a hunting- 
dress; there are eight buttons off, which a wild boar swallowed just as I 
was going to slay him. Let us taste the liqueur: what is this?—rum— 
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egad, that’s stiff; we must keep that for the last—Curagoa—ah, swallow 
that, Pierre, and do your friend justice. You ought to bless Providence for 
having granted me to you, for} you were living alone, like a wolf.” ‘‘ Oh, 
no; I used to go see father Bernard, and Manette—very good friends—of 
Andrew—” ‘“ Bernard—Manette—I think you mentioned them before—is 
not he a water-carrier?’’ ‘‘ Exactly.” ‘‘ Fie, for shame! What, Pierre, 
in the situation in which destiny has placed you, to keep company with 
water-carriers! That is not right, my man, one should never forget one’s- 
self—now for the aniseed.” ‘‘ But I, what was I but an errand-boy ?” 
‘“‘ To be sure you were, but you are no longer so, d’ye see—that’s passed, 
just like a rogue who becomes an honest man, no one thinks of calling him 
a rogue—one sees that every day of one’s life. I tell you again—you must 
keep up your consequence—though I don’t mean to say you are never to 
speak to the water-carrier: you may even go and see him now and then, 
when we have nothing particular to do—but I mean that you are not to put 
yourself on a level with him, because you will pick up low-lived manners 
and habits, whilst I wish to make a gentleman of you—brandy ! taste that 
—how do you like it?’ ‘‘ Every thing seems to me to taste alike.” 
** Psha! you don’t know what you are talking about. Pierre, I will take 
upon me to collect a few friends together—lads in my own style—capital 
good fellows; I will take you to the best balls of La Courtille, at the Por- 
cherons, at the Barriére du Maine—I know the best places—Hey, for plea- 
sure, and to the devil with your friends who would preach sermons to you. 
This very evening we'll go waltz at the Barriére de Vaugirard, where they 
waltz all the week: you merely lend me a coat, waistcoat, and trowsers, 
and I will find the rest. Come, join in the chorus of Robin-des-bois—do 
yon know it, tra, la, la; tra, la, la, la—I sing it every Monday with a 
turner and a baker’s wife, and you can’t conceive the effect; its tra, la, la, 
from this till to-morrow—not at all difficult.” 

By dint of drinking, singing, and tasting every bottle, Pierre and Rossignol 
at length became completely drunk. Pierre, who swore that every thing in 
the room turned round, insisted on waltzing to keep himself steady, and was 
soon stretched under the table; whilst Rossignol, after chucking the dishes 
and plates to the other end of the room, rolled himself in Francois’s great 
coat, and fell fast asleep between the skeleton of a fowl, and a bottle of oil 
of roses. 


Manette finds out Andrew, and by dint of the most quiet and affec- 
tionate attention, soothes, and brings him back to Paris, from the 
neighbourhood of those scenes, where, in boyhood, he had freely 
sported with Adolphine. On his return he finds his apartments de- 
spoiled of their principal valuables—all about him indicates ruin, 
riot, and recklessness. Rossignol and Pierre come in, both drunk, 
the former dressed in Andrew’s clothes. He is soundly threshed by 
Andrew, and kicked out. Pierre repents, and resumes his porter’s 
knot. Andrew marries Manette, and goes with Pierre to the house 
of a traiteur, near the Pont d’Austerlitz, to order the wedding dinner. 
While making a bargain—but let us give a final extract. 

As we passed before the window of a summer house, we heard the noise 
of people disputing, and a loud voice, that Pierre and I recognized at once, 
said “‘ You can’t prevent me from walking in your garden, my good woman 
—the fresh air will restore me—‘ You tell me, dear girl. I am given to rove.’ ” 
“I did not come here to listen to your singing, Sir,” said the wife of my 
host ; “‘ pay your bill, and be off.” “‘ Express yourself correctly, then, my 
lovely Niobe ; you desire me to go away, and yet you won’t let me go out— 
you don’t argue logically.” ‘It is Rossignol,” whispered Pierre. ‘‘ Yes, 
no doubt it is he. What is this quarrel about?” said I to the traiteur. 
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“‘Ah Monsieur, the devil has sent here a good-for-nothing vagabond, that 
there is no getting rid of. He has been upwards of a week here. He called 
one evening, and in a gentlemanly manner ordered supper. It was served, 
and as he sat very Jong over it, he then begged to be allowed to sleep in the 
room, where he had supped, saying that he had made an appointment with 
his man of business, and wished to wait there for him. Although not in the 
habit of doing so, we consented to lodge him. Next day he fared sump- 
tuously, and still stayed; in a word, as I told you before, this has been 
going on for a week, and he pretends he is waiting for the arrival of his man 
of business, to settle with me. But I have no desire to harbour him for a 
year in this way; he had the impudence to offer to attitudinize for me, and 
give me a statuein payment. What the deuce should I do with such a ras- 
cal’s statue? He must settle with me and be off. I have no intention that 
he should remain here for your wedding party. He has the impudence to 
claim acquaintance with every body that comes here, and deafens every one 
with his chorusses, which he is for ever roaring out. But I have sent for 
Monsieur le Commissaire, and in the mean time, I have ordered my wife to 
watch the rascal, whom I caught yesterday climbing a wall, in order to do— 
Adonis I think he said. The scoundrel! I'll give him time enough to do 
Adonis in prison. He would have devoured one of my fowls every day if I 
had let him.” ‘‘ Let’s be off, brother,” whispered Pierre, who felt no desire 
for a meeting with his old friend. I was yielding to his wish, but it was too 
late. A man jumped from the window of an enfresol into the garden, and 
placed himself in the attitude of Cupid. He stood exactly opposite to us, 
and exclaimed joyfully, ‘‘ Oh God of artists, I thank thee gratefully. Behold 
two friends whom I meet at the nick of time, and who will pay for me. 
Monsieur le Traiteur, my bill---quick--. behold Castor and Pollux---intimate 
friends who will never leave an artist in durance.”’ Pierre reddened with 
anger, and I was thunderstruck at the fellow’s impudence. The landlord 
stared with astonishment, as he stammered, ‘“‘ What, gentlemen, are you 
really friends of this good-for-nothing vagabond?” ‘* Good-for-nothing va- 
gabond '” cried Rossignol; ‘“‘ how dare you address such language to me, 
you rascaily roaster of cats?”’ These words rendered the traiteur furious. 
‘“« Make yourself easy, Jupin,” said Rossignol; “ your bill will be paid; but 
mind, we have done with you; your rabbits have rather too suspicious a 
look. Come Pierre, my little man, shell out a few crowns for your old 
playmate.” 

Pierre was silent from very shame. I stepped‘between him and Rossignol, 
who carried his audacity so far as to offer to shake hands with me. “If you 
had been satisfied with cheating me of my money,” said I, “I might have 
forgotten it; but you endeavoured to render my brother as despicable a 
a wretch as ‘yourself--and yet you dare to call us your friends! Such a title 
from your lips is the greatest ‘insult. ‘Think yourself happy that I do not 
join this gentleman in getting you punished as you deserve.’” “That is the 
way is it. Preaching morality to your friends in misfortune! Well, my 
little chimney-sweeps, we’ll manage to do without you—we don’t depend on 
you alone for sweeping our chimneys clean.” ‘As Rossignol uttered these 
words, the hostess who had run in search of the guard, the instant she saw 
her guest jump from the window, made her appearance at the entrance of the 
garden, followed by a corporal and four fusileers, whilst the commissaire with 
the waiter appeared at another door. Rossignol, at the sight of the soldiers, 
knit his brows, and I heard him utter, ‘‘ No, sacre bleu! the most admired 
antique forso shall never go rot ina dungeon.” ‘‘ There is the criminal,” 
said the hostess to the commissaire, pointing out Rossignol, who advanced 
towards the man of the law, making a bow down to the ground at every step, 
in such a way that the commissaire could never get a full view of his face. 
‘“* A truce to your politeness, and answer my questions, sir,’”’ said the man of 
peace; whilst Rossignol buried his fingers in an old snuff-box that the cor. 
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poral had just opened. ‘‘ You refuse to leave the house, sir?” ‘“‘ False, 
Monsieur le Commissaire; on the contrary, my only wish is to be off.” 
“But you refuse paying, sir.” ‘1 never said so, Monsieur le Commissaire 
—so far from it, my intention has also been to give the waiter something 
handsome to drink.”” ‘‘ Well then, sir, settle your bill, and put an end to 
all this.” ‘<A moment, Monsieur le Commissaire—I don’t say that I'll pay 
just now, because I am waiting for my man of business; if he does not 
come, surely that is not my fault! In the mean time, l am a model. and 
if by chance, madame your wife should be in an interesting situation, and 
would wish to gaze on a handsome man, Monsieur le Commissaire, you may 
command my services.” ‘‘ March off the scoundrel, corporal, and let him 
be sent to the préfecture to night,” said the commissaire, turning his back on 
Rossignol, who sung between his teeth, “‘ /’d be a butterfly.” The corporal 
advanced with his men, Rossignol at once stepped in the midst of them, say- 
ing, ‘‘I surrender at discretion, my heroes, well persuaded my innocence will 
soon appear, for I am guileless as the chaste Susanna herself; I am, there- 
fore well content to follow you.” The soldiers did not close upon a man, 
who accompanied them with such good will. Rossignol walked in the mid- 
dle of them: when they were out of the garden he stopped, and fumbling 
in his pockets, said, ‘‘ Stay, | have forgotten my hankerchief—I have no 
idea of making a present of it to them.” ‘“I’ll get it for you,” said the 
corporal, making a sign to the soldiers to halt, and retracing his steps. By 
a natural movement, the soldiers also turned their faces towards the trai- 
teur’s house, which was what Rossignol expected, and taking quickly to his 
heels, he gained the bridge of Austerlitz. The Jnvalide on duty asked for a 
halfpenny, and received for answer a blow which stretched him on his back. 
However, the soldiers and corporal had given chace to Rossignol, crying, 
“Stop him, stop him!” He had almost crossed the bridge, and had hoped 
to clear the gate on the other side, but the cries of the invalide and corporal 
had been heard, and the gate was closed. A crowd had collected, and it was 
impossible to jump over the heads of all. Rossignol retraced his steps—he 
was hemmed in on every side. The corporal and invalide had already ex- 
claimed with a triumphant air, “‘ We have him!” ‘Take care lest he slips 
through your fingers,”’ replied Rossignol, and at the very moment that the 
corporal had stretched forth his arm to seize him, he jumped on the parapet 
of the bridge, and precipitated himself into the river, singing, “‘ deep as the 
rolling Zuyder-zee!’’ ‘The soldiers remained stupified; the crowd hurried 
down to the banks, in search of boats, but the river was running strong, and 
the current swept off the fine model to the nets of St. Cloud. Pierre was 
horror-struck at the sight; I hastily led him away, saying, “‘ Behold, my 
friend, the frequent end of men destitute of honour, character and urobity.” 


Such is the end of the handsome model—one of the most finished 
and original characters of modern fiction. The substitution of 
English scraps of song for his own snatches of French chansons, in- 
jure his identity ; but notwithstanding this drawback, he stands out 
from the translated pages of Paul De Kock, in the work before us, 
with a reality which is at once delightful and startling. 

The other characters in the novel are most admirably treated— 
each of them might be brought out in such a paper as this with quite 
as much effect as Rossignol. Wit or humour sparkles in every page, 
and it would be a mere act of charity to pity that individual who is 
so wretched—so forlorn—so woe-begone, as not to laugh heartily 
over this book. 
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SUMMARY OF FOREIGN EVENTS. 


Tue affairs of the continent are still marked with the character of uncer- 
tainty and complication. A provisional convention has at length been 
signed between Great Britain, France, and Holland. This treaty is, without 
contradiction, one of the most extraordinary mystifications which diplomacy 
ever made use of to hoodwink nation’s. Three years of protocols, two cam- 
paigns of the French armies, a months cruise of the combined squadrons— 
have produced what? A peace, if it may so be called, based, not on the exe- 
cution of the famous convention of London, but upon the “status ante bel- 
lum.” Not asingle interest is conciliated, not a difficulty levelled ; William 
Van Nassau has sported with our boasted diplomacy, has laughed at our 
threats, and has at length signed a conventional treaty, in which the independ- 
ence of Belgium is not acknowledged by the very power whose recognition it 
was her interest, above all others, to have obtained. It is true we have ob- 
tained the provisional navigation of the Scheldt, but the right of Holland to 
close it at her pleasure has been, at the same time, clearly established. 

In France, in spite of the fierce contention of party spirit, constitutional 
liberty is making rapid progress. The last act of the Carlist drama is closed 
by the departure of the Duchess de Berri. The marriage of this princess is 
involved in as much mystery as the history of the celebrated masque de fer. 
The attention of the French Chambers has been principally occupied with 
the question of the fortification of Paris. Three opinions exist upon this 
subject. One party sees no necessity at all for the measure—these are the 
republicans ; the two others agree as to its necessity, based upon the politi- 
cal axiom, that the independence of nations is in inverse ratio to the vul- 
nerability of their capitals ; but they differ as to the mode, one advocating an 
enciente ‘‘ continuei,” and the othera chain of detached forts, that would act 
equally against an enemy in the field, or the revolted population of the 
capital. The earnestness with which the subject has been debated shews 
that even on the military soil of France, a feeling of jealousy towards stand- 
ing armies is fast disseminating itself among the mass of the French people. 
La Vendée, that hotbed of Carlism is to be pierced in every direction with 
strategic roads. 

In Spain great preparations were making for the meeting of the cortes on 
the 20th; andas the moment approached, the contending parties were 
marshalling their forces. Zea Bermudez is playing a deep game, and evidently 
wishes to insure the throne to Don Carlos. His accession to power nipped 
liberty in the bud. General Sarsfield has already refused to take the com- 
mand of one of the divisions of troops destined to entertain the people 
with the exibition of a sham fight on the day of the fete. The high clergy 
are preparing to protest against the recognition of Ferdinand’s daughter, in 
favour of the rights of her uncle, Don Carlos. In the mean time, with their 
consummate skill and their usual success, they are exciting the population 
of the provinces. In Gallicia violent symptoms of fermentation and dis- 
content have already manifested themselves. In short every thing indicates 
that Spain is again on the eve of a civil war. 

The ex-emperor, Don Pedro remains shut up in Oporto, famine and 
disease sweeping off his old soldiers as fast as he receives recruits. Of the 
non-existence of a strong party in the country in favour of the young queen, 
Donna Maria de Gloria, the experience of the last twelve months must have 
convinced every unprejudiced mind. The question is therefore purely a 
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military one. Solignac, with a strategic eye, sees all the difficulties of an 
advance upon Lisbon with the slender means at his disposal, and will not 
risk a well-earned military reputation by a campaign ‘‘ a la Ghengis Khan’”’ 
The original error of Don Pedro’s plan of campaign,—the making Oporto the 
point of disembarkation, is now glaringly evident. But even should the good 
cause ultimately triumph, Don Pedro’s entry into Lisbon, for the informa- 
tion of Portuguese bond-holders, will be, to use an expression of Prince 
Talleyrand’s, ‘‘ le commencement de la fin.” Captain Napier has suc- 
ceeded Sartorius in the command of the squadron, and there is some talk of a 
dash upon Lisbon by sea :—*“‘ nous verrons.” 

In Germany popular compromises and military occupations are the order 
of the day. The free city of Frankfort appears likely to be blessed for some 
time to come with the presence of an Austrian garrison. The Bosnians, too, 
have revolted, and the Austrian government immediately offered its assist- 
ance to Prince Milosh. Well, indeed, may it be said that God gave the 
regions of the air to the German. No one has more exalted ideas of the 
ulterior destinies of man than he; he is intimately convinced of the pro- 
gressive march of the human race, that truth, liberty, and justice will sooner 
or later be the inheritance of all men; but to attain this noble consumma- 
tion by putting his own hand to the work. is what he never thinks of. The 
German may be said to dream away his existence enveloped in volumes of 
tobacco-smoke, and imagines that it would be derogatory to his character as 
a citizen of the world to trouble his metaphysical head with the affairs of his 
own fatherland. To be free Germany must be centralised ; and how that is 
to be accomplished, we leave the Germans themselves to discover. 

Heroic Poland still bleeds through every pore. Four Polish officers of 
the late national army have been shot at Warsaw. Goaded to desperation, 
they had joined the bands of their countrymen who, issuing from their 
forests, still carry on a pontoon warfare against the Russians. Prince 
Paskievitch lately intimated to two Polish ladies of rank, that if they were 
discovered writing to their children in Siberia, they should be publicly 
whipped. What country will henceforth shelter the ill-fated Poles? They 
are hunted down like beasts of prey ; their presence in the south of France, 
say the continental despots, has revolutionized the neighbouring states ; they 
must consequently be removed. Buton the other hand, they must not either 
remain in the north, since they produced the émeute at Frankfort, and would 
have revolutionized all Germany had not their march been arrested in 
Switzerland. 

What must then be done with them? Must they be thrown into the sea, or 
delivered over ‘‘en masse”’ to the Czar Nicholas, to be sent into Siberia? 
The Polish refugees afforded an admirable pretext for intcrfering in the affairs 
of Switzerland. The German diet has already written a menacing letter to 
the Swiss diet on the subjec. Soon it will be said that they are in cor- 
respondence with the revolutionists of Neufchatel, and Prussia will instantly 
take fire, while the iate insurrection at Chamberry will afford Austria an op- 
portunity of gaining possession of what she has so long coveted—the Pied- 
montese fortresses. From the Bosphorus to the Rhine, nothing is heard of 
but occupations and the regime of bayonets to keep down the hydra of revolu- 
tion and rapine, as the march of liberalism is designated by the military 
despots and their minions. 

More martyrs in the cause of freedom have perished in Piedmont, the 
beral movement has vibrated at Naples, and the political surface of the- 
iltalian peninsula is saturated with volcanic matter, but deceived and aban 
doned by the doctrinaire ministry of France, her own energies and resources 
are insufficient to shake off the Austrian incubus that oppresses her. 

Greece under her new king has merely exchanged the regime of the Rus- 
sian knout for that of the Austrian baton. The government has usurped all 
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the privileges of the nation—it would lead us too far to even attempt a suc- 
cinct analysis of all their acts—suffice it to say that every thing is borrowed 
from the laws and customs of Germany, with a laudable disregard to the 
habits, prejudices, and institutions of the Greeks themselves. The Palikari 
have refused to enlist in the regular army—collision has taken place between 
them and the Bavarian troops, and the former have in consequence migrated 
into Albania and taken service with the Turks. King Otho’s reign will, we 
venture to predict, be a short one, and his successor, Nicholas Paulovitch, 
by the grace of England and France. 

Like the Belgian question, the struggle between the Sultan and Mahomet 
Ali, is provisionally settled. Constantinople has been the arena of diplo- 
matic intrigue, which will in some measure explain the vacillating conduct 
of the Sultan, between the French and Russian party. Admiral Roussin 
displayed great energy, and strove to make Mahmoud preserve the analogy 
that existed between himself and the last king of Poland, Stanislas Poniat- 
touski. The grand Signior, it is said, was so struck with the resemblance, 
that he became as anxious for the departure of his Russian allies, as he had 
been for their stay. Ibrahim Pacha has commenced his retreat, and as soon 
as the last Egyptian soldier shall have passed the Taurus, the Russians would 
on their side evacuate the Ottoman capital. But, like the Russians their 
prototypes the Romans of old, never conclude a peace without securing to 
themselves pretexts for proximate intervention. In this instance they have 
acted with their usual cunning. By the first article of the treaty between 
Nicholas and the Sultan, it is stipulated, that three months after the return 
of the Russian auxiliary force, the Grand Signior shall proceed to pay the 
expences of the Russian armed intervention; and, by a secret article it is fur- 
ther stipulated, that until the definitive conclusion of those arrangements, 
no foreign vessel of war is to be allowed to enter the Dardanelles. The exhausted 
finances of the Sultan will not allow him to fulfill the conditions of the 
treaty, and Russia will thus acquire a plausible pretext for seizing another 
slice of the Ottoman empire. It is rumoured in the political circles at Paris, 
that General Sebastiani, at a recent council of ministers, urged the immediate 
sending to the Bosphorus of a strong fleet, and an army of twelve thousand 
men, and it is asserted that Louis Philippe was not averse to the project. Se- 
bastiani has a more searching and prophetic eye than his colleague, Mons. de 
Broglie. 

From the more distant parts of the world we are without news of import- 
ance. In Brazil, there have been some serious provincial disturbances, aris- 
ing from the rapacious and insubordinate spirit, of that regular organized 
banditti, the army. This force should have been disbanded long ago, they 
are far more terrible to their own countrymen in peace, than they would be 
to an enemy in war—as a military force they are contemptible. 

In the United States, the president has had his nose pulled ; but such an 
event, which in Europe would be regarded as high treason, is looked upon as 
a mere nothing by brother Jonathan. 
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TurkEY anv its Resources. By Davipv Urqunart. Lonpon: 
SAUNDERS AND OTTLEY. 

Wiru the exception of d’ Ohsson’s celebrated work on Turkey, we do not 
recollect having ever met with one, that has affordedus so much valuable in- 
formation on that interesting portion of the globe, as the book before us. 
The press has teemed of late with notices, recollections, sketches, narratives, 
and other mushroom productions on the Ottoman Empire; but one and all 
are cast in the same superficial mould. and convey to the reader but the faith- 
ful description of such objects as struck the organ of vision of their authors 
during a short sojourn in the land of the “‘ Cypress and Vine.” But Mr. 
Urquhart’s work is of another type, and appearing, as it does, at a moment 
when the gaze of all Europe is fixed with deep intensity on the tottering em- 
pire of Mahomet, it will be perused with the liveliest interest and attention. 

Even when the power and greatness of the Ottoman Empire were at their 
meridian, those who attentively observed it, discovered that its predominating 
principle was one of weakness; and its dissolution was consequently fore- 
told with mathematical confidence. Still the Turkish Empire exists, while 
this historical prediction, which has been handed down through so many 
generations, as the unerring dictum of political wisdom, is, after all, but the 
offspring of false estimates of the operation of institutions, dissimilar in every 
respect to our own. 

It has been finely observed by a profound philosophical writer of the pre- 
sent age, that where the general constitution of a state is sound and healthy, 
there is a sort of “‘ vis medicatrix,”” which is sufficient for the cure of political 
disorders. Mr. Urquhart has discovered this in Turkey, in the effects of non- 
interference in the Jocal administration of the countries beneath the sway of 
the Sultan. He has skilfully brought to light that portion pf the Turkish 
administration, which has hitherto been unfortunately neglected, and which 
consists in the popular and elementary parts, through the intervention of 
which, the revenue is collected ; whence two principles of vast practical im- 
portance have sprung, viz.—perfect JSreedom of industry and commerce, by 
the placing of taxation directly on property ; and a rural municipal organi- 
zation, which has been the means of neutralizing the effects of Turkish 
tyranny, and of replacing patriotism by the means of local affection and 
common sympathies, which is after all a fundamental principle of Arabic 
legislation. Mr. Urquhart proceeds to the consideration of the finances of 
that empire: the simplicity of the system forms a striking contrast with the 
more complicated combinations of Western Europe: it is based upon 
a principle in force in all the great empires of antiquity—direct taxation. He 
has likewise triumphantly shown that elements of reorganization abundantly 
exist in Turkey. 

“On the chances of reorganization of the Turkish empire,’’ he says, ‘I 
have but one concluding, but very important remark to make. A man who 
would be considered in Europe perfectly ignorant, may be, in Turkey, if he is 
only honest, an able and excellent administrator; because he has no general 
questions to grapple with, no party opinions to follow, no letter of the law to 
consult; because he is never called onto decide on, and interfere in, questions of 
administration and finance; therefore it is that Europeans form a false estimate 
by an erroneous standard of the administrative capacity of the Turks,and add to 
the real dangers that surround Turkey, others gratuitously suggested by their 
European prejudices. A Turkish reformer requires no instruction in fund or 
bank monopolies,—none in bankruptcy cases, none in the mysteries of con- 
veyancing, none in corporate rights, There are no laws of primogeniture or 
entail to be discussed or amended. In fact, there are no systematic evils; 
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the reformer requires but honesty and firmnss of purpoese.’”” And this is 
Turkey, which from our cradle we are taught to look upon as the region of 
tyranny and barbarism. The turbaned Turk may well exclaim to his Euro- 
pean brethren—*‘ Quid rides ? Mutato nomine de te fabula narratur.” 

The most important chapter is decidedly that on the commercial resources 
of Turkey, which offers so wide a field to British enterprise. 

“« Good sense, tolerance, and hospitality, have long ago done for the Otto- 
man empire what the other states of Europe are endeavouring to effect by 
more or less happy political combinations. Since the throne of the Sultans 
has been elevated at Constantinople, commercial prohibitions have been un- 
known—they opened their ports to the productions of the whole world. 
Liberty of commerce has reigned here without limits: it is thus, notwith- 
standing the robberies and violence of legal and illegal bandits, the commerce 
of the East, without exchanges or post offices, canals er rail-roads, insur- 
ance or credit; unprotected by courts at home, or consuls abroad ; unpro- 
tected by a legislative body where all interests are duly represented, extends 
its gigantic operations from Mount Atlas to the Yellow Sea—from the Blue 
Mountains, amid the deserts of Africa, to the Bakal in the wastes of Tartary, 
and by the slow and noiseless step of the camel, maintains the communica- 
tions, exchanges the produce, and supplies the wants of three-fourths of the 
globe.” 

In conclusion, he remarks, ‘‘ Turkey is a country having 3000 miles of 
coast still remaining, a territory of 500,000 square miles under the happiest 
climate ; possessed of the richest soil raising every. variety of produce ; hav- 
ing unrivalled facilities of transport; abounding in forests and mines ; open- 
ing innumerable communications with countries farther in the East, 
with all which our traffic is carrried on in English bottoms, where labour is 
cheap, industry unshackled, and commerce is free; where our goods com- 
mand every market; where government and consumers alike desire their 
introduction. But all the advantages that may accrue to us from so favour- 
able a state of things, is contingent on her internal tranquility and political 
reorganization. Here is a field for diplomatic action of the noblest and most 
philanthropic character—where our interests are so much at stake as to call 
forth our most strenuous exertions, and where that interest is so reciprocal 
as to call forth no selfish motives, and to introduce no inviduous dis- 
tinctions.” 

It is to be hoped that our government will not allow so wide and extended 
a field as is here pointed out for British enterprise to become a preserve of 
the Russian autocrat. The relations of Turkey with Austria, Russia, and 
France, and the views of these three powers are ably exposed ; and, lastly, in 
a luminous chapter, he considers the affairs of Greece. Mr. Urquhart’s ob- 
servations should be treasured up by the counsellors of King Otho. They 
point out the shoals that surround him, and the means of conducting the 
vessel of state safely on her voyage of political regeneration. But from what 
is passing in that ill-fated land, we fear that she has yet a fiery ordeal to go 
through, and that owing to the egotism and inaptitude of European 
diplomacy. 





Tue Scnoor anp Famity Manvuart. Lonpon: Lone@Man anp Co. 

Ir the rising generation are not clever it will be their own fault, for at no 
former period have there appeared so many elementary works on every 
branch of science as at present. We never recollect, to have met with a 
work so well calculated to lay a good substratum of mathematical and 
arithmetical knowledge in the mind of the student, as the Conversations on 
Geometry and Arithmetic before us. The theorems and propositions of 
Euclid, are demonstrated in so clear and so lucid a manner, as to be imme- 
diately mastered by the most obtuse intellect. The Conversations on Geometry 
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should be put into the hands of every mathematical student as a preparatory 
exercise ; they are admirably adapted to facilitate the passage of the ‘ pons 
asinorum,’ which, in nine instances out of ten, the pupil passes without 


knowing how. 





Tue Last Girrs or Mary QUEEN or Scots. Patinrep sy A. CoLin. 
EnGrRAVED By G. H. PHI.utps. 


Tue unfortunate Queen, whose beauty appears to be considerably marred 
by grief, is seated in the midst of her weeping friends and attendants, on the 
eve of her execution, and is distributing among them various tokens of her 
regard. This engraving possesses a richness of surface peculiar to the best 
examples of the mezzotint style, and the chiaroscuro is very effectively 


managed. 





Heaps AFTER THE ANTIQUE. Drawn on Stone py B. R. Green, No. I. 
Lonpon: Rowney Aanp Co. 


WE are not quite satisfied with the details in these drawings. In the 
Jupiter the eyes are too undecided in form, and the shadows are cut up with 
lines. More force of effect, and a greater strength of expression, might have 
been given to the whole family—Juno, Apollo, and Diana. The general 
air and character of these heads is, however, preserved, and the half tints 
are clear and freely handled. 


Tue Byron Gatiery. Part VI. Lonpon: Situ, Etper anp Co. 


Tue engravings are very creditably executed. In the Maid of Athens from 
Cuaton, the light is thrown over the subject with much spirit, though the 
character of the head is rather namby-pambyish. Mr. Ricurer, or his en- 
graver, seems to fall short of a desirable expression in the countenances. 
In other_respects, we commend this part as worthy of its predecessors. 





PorRTRAITS OF THE PrinctpaAL FeMALE CHARACTERS OF THE WAVERLEY 
Novets. Lonpon: CHAPMAN AND HALL. 


Tuis part contains the Fair Maid of Perth, Edith Plantaganet, and 
Fenella, from designs by C. Lanpserr, Hart, and H. Howarp, R.A. The 
engravings are spirited and carefully finished, nor is there wanting beauty of 
character in the heads. The drawing of the first-mentioned portrait is 
executed with much taste for form, a rare quality among English artists, 
whose passion for colour is apt to lead them astray from correct cutline. 
Appended to this number isa beautiful plate, by Lz Krux, of Dryburgh Abbey. 





Sonnets. By Epwarp Moxon. Lonpon. 


Tue attractive-looking livraison before us is printed for private circulation 
only. <A copy of it has, however, been forwarded to us in our critical 
capacity, and courting, as it consequently does, the exercise of our function, 
we shall deal with it as we should do with a work regularly published. 

The author is a bookseller and publisher, of whom many kind things are 
said, and we have good reasons to believe deservedly. He sparkles as a 
planet of some consideration in the Cockney system. He has several satel- 
lites—some, brilliants of rather fine water—and some, twinklers—as any one 
may see who visits his boutique, between the hours of two and four—when, 
to confess the truth, it is a most pleasant literary lounge. Even in the hot- 
house of Cockaigne there are many flowers, the reverse of contemptible, 
though in an exotic state—but which had they bloomed on the bosom of 
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nature would have been mountain daisies. We entertain the utmost con- 
tempt for the school, while our respect is great for many of the individuals 
composing it. There is more than one of them, who might, perhaps (and 
this is high praise), had they been excisemen, have approached the excellence 
of Burns. They seem to want nothing but a knowledge of Nature, to make 
them manly poets. They look at the fields and the heavens, and all the 
glorious creations of God, through dandy bits of stained glass, mounted in 
metal to imitate silver, and bought in Cheapside. They have no idea of the 
grandeur—the breadth—the force—the sublimity of truth. They lack mental 
brawn—they have no sinew—their bones are marrowless. They try to 
paint pimples into roses. Their conceits are inconceivable. They scorn to 
give us facts as they find them—they describe Bardolph’s nose as being de- 
precated by purple butterflies, who, taking it for a congenial mulberry, have 
singed their lady-like toes. They hear the trees talking to each other; they 
rarely, if ever, mention the whinchat—the whitethroat—the linnet—or the 
blackcap :—the nightingale, being exclusive poetical property, is almost the 
only bird, except the falcon, ‘‘ with his felon-swoop,” or the mavis, of which 
they have read, but never saw except in a cage—or the lark, screaming his 
artificial notes—imitations of the house-sparrow, combined with those of 
the ‘“‘ London cries,” from some tailor’s two-pair window in a blind alley— 
or the raven, known only to them by the recent representative of his species, 
at the Elephant and Castle, Newington, or at the George, in Little Chelsea. 
The most laughable mistake under which the Cockney poets—who transcribe 
from their predecessors, instead of depicting from nature—labour—is that, one 
and all, they describe the song of a nightingale to be forlorn and sad. _Phi- 
lomel, according to their accounts, and we must admit to those of many 
more eminent persons, who rank among our poets, is a miserable, whining 
creature. Mr. Moxon has fallen into the prevailing error. He calls the 
nightingale in his first sonnet, a ‘‘ lone midnight-soothing melancholy 
bird,” andjlikens it in his imagination, from its ‘‘ mournful voice,” to some 
angelic mind weeping over the sins of erring mortals. He goes on thus :—_ 


** In Eden’s bowers, as mighty poets tell, 
Didst thou repeat as now that wailing call— 
Those sorrowing notes might seem, sad Philomel 
Prophetic to have mourned of man the fall.” 


It is a pity that our talented friend Moxon, prior to the perpetration of 
this sonnet—which has but one fault, that of being totally untrue from be- 
ginning to end—had not gone so far as Fulham, and heard a nigthingale with 
his own ears, instead of the asinine auriculars oft own-bred poetasters. He 
would then—we are satisfied from the taste and judgment he has displayed 
in the poems before us—have described the song of the nightingale in a 
widely different manner. Nothing, in fact, can be more joyous—it is the 
most eloquent out-pouring of a gladsome spirit that can possibly be conceived. 
There is but one single note in the nightingale’s song which is in the slightest 
degree lugubrious—it is the lowest in its gamut, and after having repeated it 
twice or thrice, it soars up into a perfect revelry of wild enthusiastic jocund 
music, than which nothing, to the human ear, either natural or artificial, is 
one-half so exhilirating. Why should the nightingale be sad? His mate 
is brooding in the adjacent hedge—his song is a song of joy—like every other 
bird of his order, at the period of incubation, his notes are triumphant and 
rejoicing, they cheer his solitary mate in the hawthorn—they constitute a 
natural domestic concert—a merry serenade. The nightingale sings as though 
he were tipsy with glee. 

But the Cockney gentlemen know nothing of this: if they have heard the 
chimes at midnight—it has been in the vicinity of St. Clements—not even 
in their own darling fields about the hill of Hampstead. If they have seen 
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the sun rise, it has been after getting merry with puerile tipple, from “ the 
big battlements ” of Waterloo-bridge. Even when nature is before them they 
shut their eyes to it, and paint from bad copies. That which is the most re- 
moved from truth, to them is the purest poetry. They aspire to be purely ethe- 
rial—all mind—all imagination: they glory in seeing invisible similitudes—to 
them a dying dolphin is an expiring monarch—the fish and the king being 
equally imaginative. ‘They grapple with non-entities—and complacently 
retire, although discomfited, with flying colours. They are ignorant, and 
consequently bold; they smile, with pride, in a pillory of their own fabri- 
cation, on the spectators who from motives of pity or contempt, do not think 
proper to pelt them according to their deserts. 

And yet, some among these men, if they took for their motto a passage of 
Shakspeare—of whom they affect to be idolators—‘‘ thou nature, art my 
goddess,” might become poets, of whom the nation to which they belong 
would be proud. But they won’t. They describe nature—not as she is— 
fresh, blooming, and vigorous, but as a decayed literary old lady—a second 
Mrs. Piozzi—of whom some interesting anecdotes have been preserved. 
When they copy, they have skill enough to be endureable ; when they venture 
to be original—as they sometimes do—they are insufferable. A pure Cockney 
bard can only be tolerated so long as he keeps within the bounds of poe- 
tical petty larceny. 

History, science, and all such trifling matters are set at nought in the 
realms of Cockayne—every thing is glazed over with couleur de rose. Even 
the amiable, talented, and respectable bookseller before us, eulogizes Walton 
the angler, and that pestiferous hive of thieves who came from Normandy, 
in the wake of William the Conqueror—one of the most consummate scoun- 
drels that ever the Almighty permitted to be dominant over his fellow men. 
Speaking of Walton, in his fourteenth sonnet, Mr. Moxon, pensively lauds 
“‘the meekness of his plain-contented mind.” Apostrophizing the cruel 


old angler, he says— 
** From thee I learn 
To sympathize with Nature.” 

How, let us ask, did the good gentlemen sympathize with Nature? By 
dexterously impaling a worm, on a barbed hook, in such a manner as to 
protract, to the utmost possible extent, his lively agony, so as to attract and 
delude certain individuals belonging to that large class of animatad nature 
denominated by the scientific pisces. These, after impaling and half-drown- 
ing his miserable bait, he hooked up by the lips, the palate, or the throat ; 
and then, wrenching his hook out of their lacerated flesh, tossed the victim 
triumphantly into his basket. The hoary villain! Had the oak been a 
caddis—had the stars been May flies, he would, were it possible, have used 
them for baits—they would have wriggled in mortal throes upon his infernal 
hook. It enrages us to see this piscatory Belial thus eulogized by a man 
displaying such powers as Mr. Moxon— 

** Methinks ev’n now 
I hear thee, ’neath the milk-white scented thorn, 
Communing with thy pupil, as the morn 
Her rosy cheek displays—while streams that flow, 
And all that gambol near their rippling source, 
Enchanted listen to thy sweet discourse.” 


What, if they could understand, would the fish think of it ?—the creatures 
that gambolled not merely near but in the rippling source of those streams, 
about which Walton uttered what is called his sweet discourse. Here is a 
striking instance of the vice of Cockney poetry. The people who perpetrate 
it will not look one atom beyond books; in these they find Isaac Walton 
and his “ calm, sublime philosophy,” his ‘‘ intense admiration of nature, &c. 
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highly eulogized by men whose experience, like their own, has never 
gone beyond the exploits of seeing a minnow caught by a boy in the arti- 
ficial brook by the side of Sadler’s Wells. Had Mr. Moxon—a man of 
good feelings—a good creature who would hesitate to hurt a cockroach—have 
thought for himself, and practically considered the enormities of angling, he 
would most heartily curse Cotton, and wallop Walton—that ferocious human 
pike—in so exemplary a manner, that their works would never have reached 
another edition. Fox-hunting, dog-fighting, and bull-baitmmg, are all bad 
enough—but they are humane and venial compared with angling. He who 
sniggles for eels, is infinitely below, the fabulous Yahoo in Gulliver’s 
travels. 

In the nineteenth sonnet, addressed to an old oak, at Cheshunt, supposed 
to have been planted by one of the followers of William the Conqueror, Mr. 
Moxon becomes eloquent and erroneous to the following extent :— 


** In him [the planter] pleased Fancy fain would trace 
A knight of high emprise and good intent ; 

Within whose breast sont orphans’ woes found place— 
Ever in rightful cause the champion free— 

Of his proud times the ornament and grace ; 
A wight well worthy to recorded be 

In fairest archives of bright chivalry.” 


Now, nobody out of the Cockney conclave is ignorant that William 
the Conqueror’s followers were a set of the most ultra thieves and 
vagabonds that ever disgraced human nature. They were robbers by pro- 
fession, and instead of ‘‘wronged orphan’s woes” finding place in their 
bosoms, they delighted in nothing so much as being assigned the privilege of 
robbing the fatheriess. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Moxon’s occasional errors, and these are attributa- 
ble solely to the school, to which, unfortunately for himself he belongs, we 
beg to assure them, that, in our humble opinion, he possesses considerable 
taste, feeling, and felicity of expression; that were he to emancipate himself 
from the thraldom of his clique, to eschew his books, and to study nature, 
he might produce something, which the world would not willingly suffer to 
be lost. 





Watrzsurc, a TALE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, IN THREE VOLUMES. 
Lonpon: WuitTakeEr & Co, 


Tuose who are fond of light novel reading, will find the above an enter- 
taining work. The story is very interesting, and though savouring much of 
romance, it is free from most of the extravagancies that commonly abound in 
this species of writing. Many of the events will be found to terminate in a 
manner different from the expectation of the reader; and for this reason they 
give a truer picture of life than is always consistent with the views of an or- 
dinary novelist. It is not however without its improbabilities, and not the 
least of them is the’declaration of the hero Cyril, that a stranger arrested in 
his presence is not Martin Luther, merely because he has seen another stran- 
ger calling himself Martin, but denying himself to be Luther, captured as 
such. 





REMARKS ON Tue Unitep Srates of AMERICA, WITH REGARD TO THE 
ACTUAL State or Evrope. By Henry Dunrine. Lonpon: SImMPKIN 
7 
& Marsnatt, C. G. Sutpxe. AMsTERDAM, AND Jackson, New Yorg, 
1833. 


Tuzre are many sensible, but few original observations in this volume. The 
author proposes some important questions instead of discussing them in 
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reference to the heads of the chapters, makes a few general remarks, quotes 
French and German, Barbauld and Paulding, and concludes. His memory, 
too, is a parodox ; he gives with great fidelity, in page 74, a passage of some 
nine or ten lines from Horace, as the production of the author of Tremaine. 
In his examination of an opinion that the wants of an established church in 
America has produced want of religion, he draws a parallel between the mi- 
nisters of that country and our own, which the latter would do well to read. 
His comparison between the British and American females is also in favour 
of the latter; but he is s# chary of his facts, and so prodigal of his opinions, 
that we could not venture to come to a conclusion upon the point, without 
some other statements besides those of Mr. Duhring. What he says, we do not 
doubt, but he says so little that we must look elsewhere for more: his work, 
nevertheless, is well worth reading. 


TaLes FoR AN ENGiisH Home. By G.M.Srerne. Bristro_: GEORGE 
Davey. Lonpon: Loneman & Co. 1833. 


Or the productions of a lady it is unpleasant to speak in any other lan™ 
guage than that of praise, and we shall therefore say but little respect 
ing the Tales of an English Home. That they,jwere well intended, we 
would fain believe, but though puerile enough, we doubt the fitness of 
their perusal for juvenile readers. The style is commonplace and inflated ; 
and the moral is left, perhaps, to the imagination ; the authoress says in her 
preface, in the words of her relation, Larwrence Sterne, that ‘‘ she would go 
fifty miles a-foot to kiss the hand of those whose generous hearts will give 
up the reigns of their imagination into the avthor’s hands ; be pleased, they 
know not why, and care not wherefore.” We are unluckily more than fifty 
miles from the lady, but were we not more than five, we fear that upon the 
above conditions, we should never obtain the happiness she so temptingly 
proffers. 


Tue Lire or tue Apostie Pav. 


Tuc life of St. Paul, as the present writer observes, cannot be expected to 
furnish much original matter for an author; but to put together that which 
was before known. in an agreeable and instructive form, is a task which he 
may perform, and, as in the present instance, deserves praise for effecting. 
The celebrated deist, Anthony Collins, once said to the first Lord Harring- 
ton, during a conversation respecting revealed religion, that he would believe 
any thing St. Paul said, for ‘‘ he was such a complete gentleman.” Ifa 
compassionating knowledge of the infirmities of his fellow-creatures—a soul 
patient to endure—a tongue slow to wound and swift to heal, could give 
grace and gentleness to the manners, St. Paul certainly was the most 
polished man breathing. As aschool, therefore, not only for that lore which 
leads to a glorious immortality, but also of those precepts which, if fol- 
lowed, will conduce to happness and estimation here, we strongly re- 
commend the above volume to our readers, As a matter of mere history it 
deserves a perusal, and no one who takes any interest in the “ Acts of the 
Apostles”’ should be without it. 





A Lerrer on SHAKSPEARE’s AUTHORSHIP OF THE Two Nosie KIns- 
MEN; A DRAMA COMMONLY ASCRIBED TO JoHN FLETCHER.  EpIN- 
BURGH: ApAM AND CHARLES Biack, aNnp LonGMAN AND Co., Lon- 
DON. 


Mvcu learning and some pedantry have been employed in the discussion of 
the subject of the above book. Out of 110 large octavo pages, it will natu- 
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rally be concluded that there are a few not ouite relevant to the simple 
question in point, which, after all, appears to us to be left pretty much in 
the same situation as the author found it. All that he attempts to prove is, 
what part belongs to the one and what to the other. We may be told that 
this is all he has undertaken, but if so, he should have relinquished the 
task altogether, than proceeded upon mere inferential probability. 





Liprary or Romance. Tae Stave Kine. Lonpon: Smita, 
ELpER, AND Co. 


Tuts story is taken from the Bug-Jargal of Victor Hugo, and a more 
powerful or interesting one we neverread. The design, too, is good—that of 
making the white man turn with abhorrence from the slavery of his brother 
and fellow-creature the black, and the execution is worthy of the design. 
The principal character, Bug-Jargal, is drawn with the force and originality 
of a master-hand; making allowance for some sublime extravagancies, we 
do not hesitate to call it one of the most splendid conceptions which the 
history of romance affords. The translator has evidently caught the spirit of 
his original ; for there are many portions of the novel too essentially French, 
and in this instance too superior to English, to be mistaken. The lathes 
which is mostly dramatic, is in parts singularly terse and beautiful. ; and in 
all of the dialogues where Bug-Jargal takes a part, replete with a dignity 
and pathos equally heroic and sublime. In fine, this is one of those few 
romances which we can recommend to our readers, who, we shall remark, 
will find a considerable portion of information, as well as entertainment, in 
the notes relative to the slave trade. We should not be critics if we had no 
objection to find. Wecannot but condemn the long and tedious description 
of the ceremonies which take place at the war council held by the black 
chief Biassou; and the scene which follows his command to one of three 
prisoners to stab the other two, is equally harrowing and repulsive. 





TwELveE Maxims on Swimminc. By THE avutuor or “Tue Cicar.” 
Lonpon: TILr. 


A piemy Elzevir, gorgeously clad in gold and crimson—the art of swim- 
ming enshrined in a gilt and carved cherry-stone! The author in his preface, 
insists on the importance of making the rising generation a generation of dol- 
phins. ‘‘In a country like this,’”’ he observes, ‘‘ surrounded as it is by water, and 
intersected from almost every point of its circumference, by streams, natural 
or artificial, we ought to be almost amphibious—the art of Swimming should 
form one of the primary elements of our national education. But the very 
reverse of this is the case. Swimming is not encouraged—it is vehemently 
interdicted to our boys, and the consequence is, that no people on the face of 
the earth, approximate to great waters, are so impotent in the liquid element 
as the English. Parents, in this country, entertain a perfect horror of the 
water— first, because they, themselves, cannot swim, and secondly, on account 
of the immense numbers of accidental deaths annually recorded by drown- 
ing. But in prohibiting their boys from getting into the water, they act from 
feeling and prejudice—their inhibition is not based upon reason. The num- 
ber of persons drowned will always be in exact ratio with that of those who 
in their youth have not been allowed to attain a knowledge of the art of 
Swimming. The parent acts without forethought, who prevents his child 
from acquiring this art—because the chances are full ten thousand to one in 
his favour, that, during his noviciate, no accident wil! occur to him; while 
there is at least the same odds, if, in after life, he happen to be plunged into 
deep water, against his being rescued. How many fine young fellows, the 
pride of their families—how many men in the vigour of life, husbands and 
fathers, have been drowned in comparative puddles, which a child who 
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had taken ten lessons from an older playmate, could have crossed, lightly as 
a.cork! Many a gallant admiral would feel less alarmed at being exposed to 
a broadside, than at being precipitated into a brook—a fish-pond would have 
more terrors than the field of battle, for the hero of Waterloo. Surely this 
ought not to be the case where water solicits us on all sides—where swim- 
ming is the most simple of all the arts acquired by man. It may be learnt. 
sufficiently for the preservation of life, in any of our inland streams, within 
a month, and he must be a poor mortal indeed who, after one summer’s prac- 
tice, could not swim a mile, or half that distance, with one of his own weight 
clinging to his back.” ‘‘ Its schools,” according to the writer, ‘‘ are our 

nds, our brooks, our canals, or rivers, and our seas; its great professor 
is the Froc,—a creature which for ages past has taught the human tyro 
gratis.” 

Not only do we agree to all this— but we are inclined to go further, and 
maintain that in the army, much of the time that is devoted to the drill-ser- 
jeant might be more profitably employed in teaching the soldier the simple 
secret of crossing a river without the aid of a boat or bridge, and thus plac- 
ing him on an equality with those continental troops who are regularly dis- 
ciplined to pass streams, under the weight and impediment of their clothes 
and accoutrements, and holding their arms and ammunition in one hand 
above their heads. 

Of the style in which our author mavimizes the following is a fair speci- 
men :—“‘ As to the time when.—The morning for ever! Be at the river-side 
before the bee has done snoring—strip while the lark, preparing for his first 
flight, shakes the dew from his dappled back—before the trout has taken its 
matinal snack. Heed not the trash which old women—male and female— 
babble about waiting until the waters are warmed by the rays of the summer 
sun—attend to us, and bathe in the grey dawn.” 





A Practica, TREATISE_ON STAMMERING AND NeRvovus AFFECTIONS OF 
Speecn. By Josepu Porert, Senior M.R.C.S. Fourtu Epirion. 
Lonpon: HiGuHtey. 

Tus work will be read with intense interest by all those who happen to 
be affected with impediments of speech, affording as it does, the consoling 
assurance that the misery under which they labour, may not only be alle- 
viated, but, except in some extreme and very unusual cases, wholly removed. 
Mr. Poett seems to be a perfect master of the subject on which he treats :—on 
this point, the certificates appended, from known and respectable parties, of 
cures which he has performed, are quite conclusive. Among those who, 
from personal observation, attest his skill and success, are the Marchioness 
of Ormonde, Lady Dufferin, Mr. Crampton, the Surgeon General of Ireland, 
Dr. Prendergast, the Rev. S. F. Fox, Mr. Budd, the bookseller, and Mr. 
Greenwood, present Head Master of Christ’s Hospital. 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS, OR RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

The Judgment of the Flood. A Poem. By John A. Heraud, Author of 
“‘ The Descent into Hell.” 

Demetrius, a Tale of Modern Greece. In Three Cantos, with other poems. 
By Agnes Strickland. 

In a few days will appear an Abridgement of the Rev. Gilbert White’s 
“ Natural History of Selborne,” with the omission or alteration of such 
gp as are unadapted for the perusal of children and young persons. 

he contents of this edition, which is embellished with numerous en- 
gravings, have been arranged by a lady for the use of her own children. 

British Colonial Jurisprudence..—The Sketch of a Complete System of 
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Colonial Law, being a Summary of all such parts of the Law of England as 
are suitable also to the condition of her Colonies in general; and of those 
peculiar regulations required by the relation between the parent and the 
offspring states. By Francis Neale, Esq., M.A., Barrister at Law. 

A Treatise on Astronomy, by Sir John Herschel, forming the 43d Volume 
of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopeedia, was published on the Ist of June. 

Dictionary, Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, of Commerce and Com- 
mercial Navigation. By J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq. 1 large Vol. 8vo. with 
Maps. A secodd and improved edition preparing. 

On June Ist will be published, Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and 
Longman’s Catalogue of Second-hand Books for 1833; comprising a fine 
Collection of Books of Prints, including many of the Galleries; Divinity, 
and Ecclesiastical History, Foreign and English ; Valuable Works in various 
Foreign Languages, and a useful Collection of Works on Topography, His- 
tory, Biography, Poetry, Voyages and Travels, &c. &c. 

Elements of Musical Composition; comprehending the rules of thorough 
bass, and the theory of tuning. By W. Crotch, Mus. Doc. A new edition 
preparing, in small 4to. 

Shortly will be published, a Treatise on the Construction, Preservation, 
and Repair of the Violin, and of all other bow instruments. By Jacob 
Augustus Otto, musical instrument maker to the Court of the Archduke of 
Weimar. Translated from the German, with various notes and addi- 
tions. By Thomas Fardeley, Professor of Languages and Music, Leeds. 
1 Vol. 8vo. 

Prometheus Bound, translated into English, and Miscellaneous Poems. 

Seager’s Grecorum Casuum Analysis. 

On the Ist of July will be published, in demy 8vo., the first Number of a 
New English Version of the great work of Cuvier—‘‘ Le Regne Animale,” 
or “‘The Animal Kingdom.” This illustrious naturalist, shortly before his 
decease, put forth a final edition of his Animal Kingdom, and in so altered 
and improved a form as to give it a completely new character. The work 
will consist of 36 numbers; each will be sold at One Shilling ; it will appear 
uninterruptedly on the first of every succeeding month. The plates will 
amount to do fewer than five hundred : they will be engraved on steel, and 
coloured. 

On the 8st of July will be published, price 1s., No. I. of The Encyclopedia 
of Romance ; consisting of original novels, romances, and tales. Conducted 
by the Rev. Henry Martineau. 

The 3d and concluding Number of a Collection of Doorways from Ancient 
Buildings in Greece and Italy, expressly measured and drawn for this work. 
By T. L. Donaldson. There are in all 26 plates, accompanied by letter- 
press, which contains the Latin text, and a new translation of a Chapter of 
Vitruvius upon the subject, the original of which is derived from a valuable 
MS. in the British Museum Library: 4to. 

The Magazine of Botany and Gardening, British and Foreign. Edited by 
J. Rennie, M.A. Each Number will contain eight plates of rare and va- 
luable specimens of plants, coloured from nature. Also, 16 4to pages of 
original matter. . 

Ten Minutes Advice to the Consumptive. By a Physician. 

The Mother’s Oracle, for the healthful and proper rearing of infancy. 

Early in August will appear Travels in the United States and Canada, 
containing some account of their scientific institutions, and a few notices of 
the geology and mineralogy of those countries. By J. Finch, Esq., Cor. 
Mem. Nat. Hist. Soc. Montreal, &c. &c. 

Nearly ready, in 2 Vols., foolscap 8vo., On Man; his Motives, their Use, 
Operation, Opposition, and Results. By W. Bagshaw, Clerk, M.A., formerly 
of Brazennose College, Oxford. 
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Conrad Blessington, a Tale, by a Lady, is nearly ready, in 1 Volume, 
foolscap 8vo. 

Shortly will appear, Traditionary Stories of Old Families, and Legendary 
Illustrations of Family History; with notes, historical and biographical. 
By Andrew Dicken, Author of ‘‘ The Dominie’s Legacy.” 2 Volumes, 

ost 8vo. 

P'The Second Volume of the Naturalist’s Library, edited by Sir William 
Jardine, Bart., will be published on the Ist of August, and contain the first 
Volume of the Natural History of Monkeys. 

In the press, letters on the Divine Origin and Authority of the Holy 
Scriptures. By the Rev. James Carlile, junior Minister of the Scots’ Church 
in Mary’s Abbey (Capel-street) Dublin. 

Rhymes and Rhapsodies. By Robert Folkestone Williams. 1 Vol. 

Barbadoes, and other Poems. By M. J. Chapman, Esq. 1 Vol. 

A Collection of Thirty-four Literary Portraits, from Fraser’s Magazine. 
In 1 Vol. 4to, neatly bound, with gilt leaves, 

The Young Enthusiast in Humble Life. A Simple Story. 

A new work of an original character is announced from the pen of Lady 
Morgan. It is to be entitled ‘‘ Dramatic Scenes from Real Life,”” and will 
form two volumes uniform with her ‘‘ Book of the Boudoir.” 
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Turnine to our last report, with its sanguine hopes of high-flown expec- 
tations in respect of the crops upon our soil, we become reminded and fully 
impressed with the uncertainty of all sublunary affairs ; and of the fact, how 
truly and decidedly they are typified by the course of events upon a farm, 
ever and anon subservient to the caprices of our feeble and unsteady 
climate. The occupation of a farmer is surely one of great risk, a truth 
which ought to be had in consideration, when we descant on the frequent 
complaints of that useful body of men. At the same time, they who exercise 
the quill, had need be extremely wary on the score of prediction. The pro- 
phets have been long extinct. 

The constant rains and chilling temperature of April had the effect of re- 
tarding and almost palsying all vegetation, threatening us with a late and 
defective harvest, when, suddenly, the genial warmth of May burst upon us, 
calmed our apprehensions, and inspired us with the most extravagant hopes. 
All the agricultural productions—corn, pulse, grass—shot upwards with the 
most vigorous and rapid growth, and a seeming promise to burden the earth 
with the richest abundance. This fortunate change continued, and with it 
our sanguine expectations, during the greater part of last month, when it 
became apparent, and that also suddenly, that the extreme of heat and 
drought was about to prove equally inimical to the health and well-doing of 
the crops as its opposite. The forward crops of corn and grass, of late so 
luxuriant and blooming, began to assume a fading and sickly hue from want 
of nourishing moisture, in which even the wheats, except upon superior 
lands, partook. The spell set upon vegetation was strikingly visible, with 
an apparent decrease in bulk, from the parching and desiccating effects of 
long-continued heat by day, and of blight from the chillness of the nights, 
throughout which the North wind has generally prevailed, attended with the 
§.W. and S.E. winds by day. This perpetual chopping of the wind is, in 
itself, sufficient to impart an influenzal effect to the atmosphere. We had 
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frequent white-hoar frosts in May, during the greatest daily solar heats, and 
in several instances, ice was found in the mornings. The change in the 
weather produced a general change of opinion respecting the harvest, which, 
it was judged, must be early instead of late, accelerated by the heat which 
favoured the ripening rather than the vegetative and increassing process. 
The straw of the corn crops, it is generalty supposed, will be short and 
defective in bulk, and the ears short. Instead of a crop of grass and hay equal 
to that of last year, which we fondly made sure of, we must now, it is said, 
rest contented with somewhat more than half that quantity ; with, however, 
the good fortune of favourable weather for succouring it, and most particu- 
larly the early grass of water-meadows and of rich gramineous soils. The 
corn on all poor and infertile soils, materially those liable to burn or scald, as 
the phrase is, has suffered greatly, and felt severely the effects of the atmos- 
pheric stroke; and we do not recollect ever to have seen more burnt and 
blacked ears than we beheld very lately, in looking over the wheats on a part 
of the county of Surrey. We observed, however, no appearance of smut, 
with which certainly we are far less annoyed than the farmers of former days, 
although they were equally well acquainted with the curative process of 
brining and liming, and practised it; yet the gingerbread-bakers of those 
times were seldom disappointed in a bargain of smutty wheat, which, con- 
trary to our late and present experience, was often found to be of the heaviest 
wheat at market. 

The latter sown spring corn, retarded by the drought, was scarcely visible 
above ground, on the commencement of the present month, and the same 
cause has been most inimical to all seeds sown with the corn, a portion of 
which upon arid and poor soils must have perished. Wheat broke into ear 
generally, about the commencement of the present month, and was in full 
bloom on the 18th. The turnip fallows on the true turnip soils, we believe, 
were generally in a forward and good condition ; but much difficulty has been 
experienced with the clay lands, which, from the state of the weather, were 
left unstirred, and were thence in such a harsh and clodded state that their 
culture was found literally impracticable, and the beans planted thereon 
were risked on a very imperfect tilth; on the other hand, those clay lands 
which had fortunately received a ploughing in good time, were in a tolerably 
friable state, and rather benefitted than otherwise by the heat of the weather ; 
in fact, heat and considerable drought enrich and fertilize deep and strong 
soils abounding in radical moisture. 

In addition to the difficulties of the season, on the 11th and 12th instant, 
one of the most tremendous hurricanes occurred that the oldest of us has 
ever witnessed in the month of June. So far fortunate, its terrible effects 
were partial, and we trust the greater portion of the country was unvisited 
by the calamity. The storm seems to have spent its greatest rage in the 
vicinity of the metropolis and the county of Essex, the chief town of which, 
Colchester, has suffered considerable damage. Such was the violence of the 
gale (S.W.) that timber trees were blown up by the roots and even snapped 
in half, and the greatest havock has been made in the orchards, the fruit 
being blown about and destroyed, and the trees shattered and dismembered. 
We yet hope the fruit crop is sufficiently extensive and heavy to bear with 
this defalcation. The forwardest and tallest wheats, within the course of the 
gale, have been beaten down flat, and wil! be greatly damaged. The hop 
bines, previously shooting up with the utmost vigour and luxuriance, when 
much exposed, must have been nearly destroyed. 

- The late rains have been exceedingly beneficial, and there is great hope 
that the wheats either have, or will pass through the critical stage of flower- 
ing or blooming, with success. The present favourable weather continuing 
will ensure an immediate and happy completion of turnip sowing. The 
barley, so far as we have had the opportunity of inspection, upon proper 
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soils, appears promising, or rather recovering, and, perhaps, with the oats, 
may at present be deemed the best spring crops. Barley is reported as likely 
to advance in price, which we doubt any otherwise than from a defective and 
unseasonable harvest. The damage sustained by the beans and peas in 
many parts has probably been too heavy to admit of the hope of a great crop ; 
we have yet, nevertheless, in this county some very flourishing and well 
podded pieces of beans. Previously to the hurricane, the hops gave nearly 
universal satisfaction, the bines running up the poles at the rate of seven or 
eight inches per day, with scarcely a complaint of vermin. All the early 
fruits and garden-stuff have come to market in great and lasting abundance ; 
and the rearers and feeders of poultry, during the spring season, have been 
repaid by very considerable prices. As to cattle, though the demand for 
stores is chiefly satisfied, the price of good ones is not much reduced, whilst 
fat stock is said not to sell in proportion. Prime oxen for labour obtain 
readily all the money asked for them. Sheep, both store and fat, hold their 
price, and great numbers of the former are in request, to fill up the vacancies 
occasioned by the rot. Large hogs in the bacon districts are dearer. 

Every proposition, taught in the schools, has two sides—now we have 
given the dark and unfortunate side of ours, and it remains to exhibit what- 
ever may lie within our ken, of the au contraire ; saying to our readers inte- 
rested in the subject, “ look at this picture, and on this,” and judge for your- 
selves?”’ They will recollect that we~have in almost every late report quoted 
the most favourable accounts from certain districts, while the majority were 
expressing the most doleful apprehensions respecting the crops, and even for 
the prosperity of the country. We will now give them the substance of what 
we have seen in letters from Northumberland and the northern border, all 
which seems to be confirmed by opinions held in our neighbour county, 
Herts, and various others. Could these ideas be substantiated and generalized, 
we should indeed have just cause for gratulation rather than complaint. 
«« June 10th—The heat of the weather was extreme throughout May, which, 
aided by the refreshing showers that have since fallen, mostly attended by 
thunder, have forced up the most luxuriant crops of corn, grass, and, indeed, 
of all vegetation, that we have ever witnessed. The wheats are thick set and 
just getting into bloom, and the spring crops no way behind them in promise.” 

Letters from the south of Scotland bring the accounts of considerable 
alarm at what they style a new disease in the potatoe, and on which they 
have bestowed a new name—the /aint. It seems that part of the seeds or 
eyes have failed, being decayed and filled with worms; in some cases the 
eyes or cuts were soft and pappy; in others, hard enough to beara com- 
parison with marble. Our Scotch brethren need be under no peculiar appre- 
hension on this score. They have exactly described the potatoe as affected 
by an. unfavourable season, as is also the wheat, though under different 
phenomena. We do not recollect any seasons similar to the late and present, 
in which a part of the potatoe crop was not affected in this way, and thence 
rendered unsafe for seed. For example, during the cold nights in May some 
of the earliest of the potatoe plants turned quite black, and we should 
be very wary how we used the produce of such for planting. By analogy, 
there would be little hope in using blighted seed-wheat. 

The Dead Markets, by the carcase, per stone of 8lbs.—Beef, 2s. 2d. to 
3s. 3d.— Mutton, 2s. 8d. to 4s. 2¢d.—Lamb, 3s. 4d. to 5s. 10d.— Veal, 3s. Od. to 
4s. 8d.—Pork, 3s. 2d. to 4s, 4d.—Dairy, 5s. 

Corn Exchange.—Wheat, 40s. to 66s.—Barley, 24s. to 34s.—Oats, 15s. to 
25s.—London Loaf, 4lb., 9d.—Hay, 50s. to 75s.—Clover ditto, 70s. to 100s. 
—Straw, 26s. to 32s. 

Coal Exchange.—Coals in the Pool, 11s. 3d. to 16s. per ton.—Delivered to 
the consumer at an addition of 9s. to 12s. per ton. 

Middlesex, June 24. 
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